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MOROCCO THAT WAS. 


THE MOORISH COURT. 


r 

THE ACCESSION OF MUliAl AEOtTL AJtt7- 

Mr first introduction to the Moorish Court was 
in iaS7, only a. very law moot to alter my arrival 
in Morocco, when I wax invited hy the British 
Minister, the late Sir William Kirby-Green, to 
accompany his special Mission to the Sultan. 

Mnliu Hasten wax then at the zenith of lib 
power. He was a 11 strong" Sultan, probably 
cruel, and certainly capable. His energy was 
never-failing, and lie maintained order amongst 
his lawless tribes and stamped out the constantly 
occurring revolts by an almost unceasing " pro¬ 
gress M through the country, accompanied by hi* 
rabble of an army, Ho seldom spent sin month* 
together in any of lua several capitals, and the 
Moors had a saying, “ Tho Imperial tents are 
never stored.’ 1 

Tlie great labour, the enormous transport that 
these journeyingri necessitated, is difficult to uppre- 
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oiatc. Not only was the Sultan accompanied by 
hhs numerous ladies and all lus vizicra and their 
families and suites, but lie had with him as well 
some ten thousand soldiers and a rabble of camp* 
follower^ A large number of native merchant* 
also joined the throng, for trade flowed to the 
region in which tlic Court was residing. 

Some idea of the results upon liu- country 
packed through can be imagined from the fact 
that the very name of these expeditions in Arabic 
is “ Rfl-rku, 1 ’ 44 the bunting,'’ No matter whether 
the tribes were in incipient rebellion, in open 
revolt, or in peace, they had to jtrovide the food 
and fodder of this great horde, whoee ravages 
more nearly resembled those of a flight of locusts 
than the pa-dug by of human beings. Not only 
such “legal” taxation o±s could 1 m? extorted was 
collected, but- the viziers and the Sultan's entour¬ 
age had to be bribed and paid as well, while 
every soldier and every camp-follower pillaged on 
liis own account. On receiving the news of the 
coming of one of these Imperial expeditions, n& 
many of the population oa could, or os dared, 
lied to other regions; and the Sull.au often passed 
through a deserted country, except llist the 
Governor and tribal representatives had to be 
there to pour the little wealth of the countryside 
into the royal coffers, 

Morocco was still an almost unknown country 
in those days. Europe paid little attention to 
what, was jutting within it* huunduri- .-i, and 
long as the Sultan's actions didn’t threaten to 
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complicate international questions, he was allowed 
to go his own way. The rivalry of Great Britain 
and France was its outstanding feature, together 
with die constantly recurring quarrel* and petty 
tocal wars of Spain with tin* tribes that sorroiuid 
her ** Presidios n on the northern roast, Morocco 
lived it* life apart. True, it was at l he very gates 
the Mediterranean, but it might have bet ri in 
tlio Padfic for alt the attention that it attracted 
From time to tune Ihe European Governments 
despatched Special Minions to tilt: Sultan—gigantic 
picnics to one or other of the capitals, during 
which the pending claims would, or would not, 
he settled■ a commercial treaty was possibly 
discussed ; eternal friendship was sworn whore 
only hatred on one side and indifference on the 
other really existed. Tor in those day* the general 
feeling of the Moore toward the Euncrpeonii and 
i 'hrLtifms amounted to hate. 

Sir William Kirby-tirccn's special Mission pro¬ 
ceeded by son. to Maeogon, conveyed by & British 
warship, and thence overland to Marrakesh, the 
Sultan having, os the custom was, sent an escort, 
transport, and tents to the coast for this 
purpose. 

However rotten the state of Morocco may have 
been at that time, Mulai Hasson's strong hand 
hold its fabric together, and presented to the 
outside world a front of great dignity. The 
liritjah Mission travelled amongst the tribes in 
perfect security, and wua received with all honour 
and with pretended rejoicings. Compliments 
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(lowed as fast as mountain streams—happy in 
their wording, sonorous in their utterance, and 
absolutely insincere. 

And than, in mingled dust and sunshine, the 
entry into tile southern rap it a J; ilie threading 
of its narrow streets ; the throng of onlookers ; 
tht almost hopeless crush of horses end mules 
and men ; .and our arrival in the great garden 
of olives and oranges which surrounded the kiosk.> 
of the Aloimounieii Pa law, in which the Mission 
was housed during its stay at Marrakesh. 

The reception of foreign envoys by the Sultan 
formed a pageant of much magnificence. Only 
a very few years later the whole formality was 
changed, and the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ments of Europe were no longer received as vassals 
bringing tribute. But as long «:s the uhl etiquette 
bated, there could be no question about the 
splendour of the ceremony. It uiny have been 
derogatory, and no doubt wan. For the represen¬ 
tatives of t he Great Powers of Europe to stand 
bareheaded in the sun while the Sultan, under a 
crimson parasol. remained on horseback ’ but no 
one could dispute the pteturesqueness of the scene 
or iU oriental dignity. 

The great square of the palace, covering minty 
acres, in which tlie reception took place, was 
surrounded by yellow walls, here and there pierced 
by gateways. At one end, above these walk, 
appeared the flat terraces and green-tiled roofs of 
the palace, at the Other extremity tlie cypress- 
and olive-trees of the great park of the Agdal ; 
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while away to the south, towering high into the 
morning sunlight, rose the mow-covered peaks of 
the Atlas Mountains- A fitter tniAi cn sce.ru: (or 
a great pageant could scarcely bo imagined. 

The great square was lined with troops, ragged 
and parti-coloured, some in uniform and some 
opt of it, and some in uniform »o ragged that 
they were as much nut »f it us in it. Others, 
again, in brilliant costumes of every colour, evi¬ 
dently made and served out for thv occasion, 
In detail much was wanting, perhaps; in general 
effect it was a rainbow. Into the centre of this 
square the British Minister and his suite were 
ushered by higli white-robed functionaries of the 
Court, while close behind the Little group of 
uniformed Europeans wen* piled the cases of 
presents Kent by the British Government to His 
Shereefian Majesty. In fact, the whole traditional 
ceremony was based upon tile reception of vassals 
and the offering of tribute, 

A blast of trumpets, and, the great green gates 
uf the pifece arc hurled open, and a Lurried 
throng of Court attendants, in white robes and 
crimson-peaked fezes, emerges, A band of shrill 
music—pipes and drums—bursts into noise. Run¬ 
ners and w find-hearers and spearbMMit follow, 
and black grooms loading horses, saddled and 
caparisoned in gay silks and gold embroideries, 
which prance and neigh at t he dust and noise, 
Then the Sultan, a stately figure in white, on u 
white Horse trapped in green and gold. Over his 
head is Home the great flat parasol of State, of 
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crimson velvet, mid gold* while ftt hi* side Attend* 
ants wave long white scarves to keep the ttien 
oil lib sacred person. After Iiiio follow his viziers, 
portly gentlemen awnfchtd in w>ft white hanging 
garments* and then more Court attendants, and 
slaves. 

As the sue red presence of the Sultan poose* into 
the public square a great shoot roncLa the air, 
and the bowing crowd cries, " May God protect 
the life of our tiord.” 

As the procession approaches the group of the 
British Mission it divider to right and left, ami 
the Sultan advances, accompanied only by hi- 
Chamberlain and one or two attendant?, and 
followed by bin viziers. Tire members of tin* 
Mission b«w and salute, and the Chamberlain 
presents the Minister to i lis Majesty, who bid- 
him welcome. Sir William Kirby-Green thru read 
his speech, and handed his credentials to Hi* 
Majesty, wrapped up in silk. The Sutton tool; 
them, holding the folds of fiis cloak between hi* 
sacred fingers and the infidel documents ! Tin* 
suite b presented, and after another ward or two 
of welcome on the part of the Sultan. Hi> Majesty 
turns his horse and retires again U> the precinct* 
of his palace, am hi the erica of his people, the 
booming of cannon, and the -brill blast of native 
music. 

It niny not be out of place to give here a brief 
account of how this ceremony came to be abolished. 

I was attached, in 1902, to Sir Arthur Nioolson"* 
special Mission to the Sultan H trial Abdul Aziz at 
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Rabat. There had for some time bwn a strong 
feeling on the part of the European Governments 
that some new ceremonial should replace the 
trad it.io mi I form of the reception of the ropresen* 
la lives of the Powers, and 1 was sent to Rabat, 
a week in advance of the Mission, to urge upon 
the Sultan the expediency of iJiift change. I v/ih 
at that time upon very intimate and friendly 
term* with His Majesty, and had ample oppor¬ 
tunity to put these views before him. Muhu 
Abdul Ada always had. and has, the true instinct* 
of a great gentleman, and he agreed readily that 
the form of reception it* vogue at his Court was 
derogatory to the position and dignity of a Special 
envoy from the Sovereign and Government of 
Great Britain. At the eame time, he main¬ 
tained that it was extremely difficult to introduce 
radical changes in Court etiquette without creat¬ 
ing a hostile feeling amongst the people. or at 
least running t-he risk of much nfedsni. hot 
n few days he hesitated ; but the evening before 
the arrival of the Miafliflii he authorised me to 
inform Sir Arthur Nicoboti that the old een- 
monial would no longer be carried out, and that, 
his reception would take place in n room in the 
palace. In order to explain the change of pro¬ 
cedure, it was allowed to Ikj whispered in the 
town that His Majesty was a little unwell, and 
Tinfllila to ritand the fatigue of the great funett' n 
in the Open air. 

The reception accordingly took place in an upper 
room of the palace, Thu young Sultan waa seated 
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cross-legged on a polo blue Louie XV. sofa, the 
greater part of which was favored by Ids out¬ 
spread robes. At his side stood his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and his viziers. The Chamberlain 
introduce-) the British Minister, who read hia 
speech in English, the interpretation being made 
by an official of the Legation. Tile Sultan wins* 
pered iiis reply to the Foreign Minister, who spoke 
it out aloud. 

The scene was attractive, and of course much 
more “ intimate ” than the great ceremunUd of 
the pa,Ht. but was never lacking in dignity. The 
“ audience," confined strictly to the reception, 
lasted only a very few min u tea, when the Min inter 
awl hia suite retired. As we were proceeding 
down the staircase, 1 was hurriedly colled back 
into the Sultan's presence. He had thrown off 
the great white cloak in whiob he had been almost 
enveloped, and discarded Jus heavy turban of 
State for one of much lean weighty dimensions. 
His viziers and courtiers had departed. Calling 
to me to come quickly, he cried, “ Climb up here 
with me, on to the back of the sofa; we shall 
be able to see the Mission ride out of the palace 
square"; and be clambered up and stood on the 
gilt carving of hia throne, whence, by pulling him* 
self up by his hands, he could just see out of a 
little window high up in the richly-decorated wall 
of the room. Following hie example, I mounted 
beside him, and together we watched the Miniate) 
and the Mission mount their horses and depart' 
from the palace, to the booming of guns. 
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At the time of my first visit to the Court, Si 
Ahmed ben Melissa, better known as lion Ahmed, 
uau the predominant figure amongst tin native 
officials. He held at, this time the post of Cham* 
Vicriam, one of great, importance and influence, 
m* its holder was in constant contact with the 
Sultan, utid could gain hia private car, He wan 
undoubtedly devoted to the Sultan's interests, and 
served him faithfully and well, Hi** father had 
Keen a palace slave, and ho himself was very 
dark iu colour, and of past m»g.t tractive upjicsr* 
jinec. He w:h a man of no particular intelligent*-, 
but of indomitable •will, and cruel. Ho made no 
pretensions to understand the foreign relations of 
Morocco; and except in so far as ho wa*. anti- 
European, more from political than religious 
motives, he seems to have had no fixed policy. 
Event later, when Jit became, under Mulai Abdul 
Azie, Grand Vizier, he was content to leave the 
di>ctLsdiou of all affairs of foreign policy to the 
other viaiera, though no doubt he took part in 
the decisions arrived at. Mu hi Haven's Foreign 
Minis tor was Sid Fadlioul Ghnmit, a wily and 
intelligent gentleman, who Is a till living. When 
the Government of which he was a itioml«r fell 
- and the fid in of Government in those days often 
meant the fulling of heads too—Sid i udhotil 
Ghurnit was seized by n stroke, and disappeared 
into the recesses of Ills house. For years he wu* 
supposed to lie paralysed, and was no (louht in 
l»id health ; bat another change of Ministry came 
about years afterwards, and ho emerged again. 
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miraculously cured imd looking younger and more 
spry Ih&u ever, to become Grand Vbuor for a- time. 
He has now retired from public life, and resides 
in Fcss. No doubt his paralysis, real or feigned, 
saved hia family from min, his fortune from con* 
(iscation, and probably himself from prison or 
even death. Difficult as was the work, great os 
wore the responsibilities of Cabinet Ministers in 
Morocco, they were nor pestered by an Opposi¬ 
tion, for if—rarely—any members of the outgoing 
Government survived, they were always in prison. 

Ln 1SP3 Mulai HftAsen determined to visit the 
desert regions of Morocco, including fur-oil Tafllet, 
the great oosi* from which his dynasty hiuf origi¬ 
nally sprung, and wbQre, before becoming the ruling 
branch of tko royal family, they Imd resided ever 
hi nee their founder, the great-grandson of the 
Prophet, had settled there, an exile from the blast. 

Leaving Fez in the summer, the Sultan pro¬ 
ceeded south, eni&dng the Atlas above fvaabn-d* 
Maglizen, and descended to the upper waters of 
the Wad Zia. An exjiedition such as this would 
have required a system of organisation far in 
cxoeaa of the capabilities of the Moors, great 
though their resources were. Food was lacking; 
the desert regions could provide little. The water 
was bad, the boat very great. Every kind of delay, 
including rebellion and the consequent punish- 
merit of the tribes, hampered the .Sultan’s move¬ 
ments ; anil it was only toward winter that lie 
arrived in Tablet with a fevur-sfcricken army and 
greatly diminished transport. 
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Muiai llassen returned from Inflict a dying 
man. The internal complaint from which he was 
fferiTig tmd become acute from the hardships he 
h nd undergone, and he was unable to obtain the 
rest that hut stale of health required, nor would 
he place himself under ft regime. For a few 
he remained in the southern capital, and 
in the late spring 1894 set out to suppress * 
rebellion that had broken out in the India region. 

While camping in the enemy country lie dh d. 
Now. the death of the Sultan under such circitm- 
utances was fraught with danger to the States He 
u-ita an absolute monarch, and with hm disappear* 
Mice all authority and government lapsed until 
his successor should have taken up the rema. 
Again, the expedition was in hostile country, and 
juiy ini!ling of the Sultan's death would have 
brought the tribes down to pillage and loot the 
Imperial camp. As long as the Sultan lived, and 
was present with hie expedition, his prestige was 
sufficient to prevent an attack of the tri bes 
though even this was not unknown on one- or two 
occasions—and to hold bis forces together mt a 
sort of concrete body. But his death* if known, 
would have meant speedy disorganisation, nor 
could the troops themselves be trusted not to 
seize this opportunity to murder and loot. ^ < 

It was therefore necessary that the Sultan 
demise should be kept an absolute secret. He 
bad died in the recesses of his touts, themselves 
enclosed in a great canvas wall, insult' which, 
except on very special occasions, no one was 
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permitted to penetrate. The knowledge of hid 
death was therefore limited to the personal slave* 
and to his Chamberlain. Bow Ahmed. 

Orders wcto given that the Sultan would start 
on his journey at tiawu. find before daylight the 
State palanquin was carried into Hie imperial 
enclosure, the corpse laid within it, and its doors 
closed ami the curtains drawn. At the first pale 
break of dawn the palanquin was brought out, 
supported by sturdy mules. Bugles were blown, 
tho band played, and the bowing courtiers and 
officials poured forth their stentorian cry, ■* May 
Cod protect the life of our Lord.” 'Die procession 
formed up, ami, led by living I man era, the dead 
Sultan set out on his march. 

A great distance was covered that day. Only 
once dill the procession stop, when the palanquin 
was carried into a tent by the roadside, that the 
■Sultun might breakfast. Food was borne in and 
out; tea, with all the paraphernalia of its brew* 
ing, was served: but none but the slaves who knew 
the secret were permitted io enter. The Chambcr- 
laiu remained wiih the corpse, and when a certain 
time had passed, he emerged to state that His 
Majesty was rested and had breakfasted, and 
would proceed on his journey—and once more 
the procession moved on. Another Jong march 
was made to where the great camp was pitched 
for the night. 

The Sultan was tired, the < 'ham bcrlaiu said. 

He would not come out of his enclosure to trans¬ 
act business os usual in tho “ Diwnn ” tout, where 
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ho granted audiences. Document ware token in 
to the royal quarters by the Chamberlain himself, 
and, when necessary, they emerged bearing the 
scut of State, and verbal replies were given to a 
host of questions. 

Then imother day of forced marches, for the 
expedition waa still in dangerous country; but 
Muini liasson’a death could no longer In.* con* 
coaled. It was amumur, and the states of the 
Hulun’* Irody told its own secret. 

Rou Ahmed uiiiiouneed that His Majesty hod 
died two days before, and i hat by this time hi® 
yoimg sea, Mulai Abdul Am, t*Ho»on and nomi¬ 
nated by His father, bad been proclaimed nt Rabat, 
whither the fleetest of rtumera had been sent with 
the news immediately after the death hud occurred. 

It was a fait accompli. The army was now free 
of the danger of Lasing attacked by the tribes; 
tmd the knowledge that i lie m-w Sultan wad already 
reigning, and that tranquillity existed elsewhere, 
deterred the troops from any excess. Many 
took 111*' occasion of a certain di^crg ai lim itton to 
desert, but so customary was this practice that it 
attracted little or no attention. 

Two ilaya later the liodv of the dead Sultan, 
now in a terrible state of deeompositKm, arrived 
at Rabat. It twist have been a gruesome pro¬ 
cession from the description his son Muini AIhIuI 
Aziz, gave ntes the hurried arrival of the swaying 
palanquin bearing its terrible burden, five days 
dead in the great heat of summer; the escort, 
who hud bound scan t - over their face* but even 
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this precam ton could not beep them from con¬ 
stant sickness—and oven the mules that bore the 
palanquin noemed affected by the horrible atmos¬ 
phere, and tried from time to Lime to break 
loose. 

No corpse is, by tradition! allowed to enter 
through the gates into a Moorish city, and oven 
In tim ease of the Sovereign no exception was 
made. A huh- was excavated in the town wall, 
ttirough which the procession passed direct into 
I ho precincts of the palace, where the burial took 
place. Immediately after, the wail was restored. 

Beyond having been presented to Muloi Ilaaden 
while accompanying a diplomatic Minion, I never 
had personally any conversation with him. In 
those days the isolation of the Court was ex¬ 
treme, and the most rigid traditional etiquette 
Wji» in force. He was no fanatic, and had ho 
been able to break down some of the great reserve 
which encircled him, ho probably would have 
been content to do so. In appearance he was 
extremely handsome, dark, but showing no trace 
of black blood, with at might regular features, ami 
a most dignified bearing. His most remarks hit- 
feature was, however, the sadness of his expres¬ 
sion. I saw him on many occasions during the 
last few years of Ilia reign, for he appeared fairly 
often in public, ami was always struck by this 
look of weariness and badness. He died in middle 
age. Yet apparently he possessed a considerable 
sense of humour, and was not averse at times to 
playing practical jokes upon his Court and ontaur- 
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age. If. was Ins sod, the Sultan Muhu Abdul Aziz, 
wild told me of the following incident. 

It was the custom of the Sultan in early spring, 
when the first fresh butter of the season came in, 
to ft feast to his courtiers and to certain dis¬ 
tinguish wJ people of the town. Butter with the 
Moors is like the primrose with us. It herald* 
the aping, the time of great product!venues in 
Morocco, when the flocks and herds bear their 
young and fatten upon the rich grass. A few 
month’. Inter summer counts, and the herbage dried 
up. The rows ccjihj calving and their milk runs 
dry, with the result that the people ore dependent 
upon preserved butter—“ smin M —for tboir food; 
and they are great butter eaters, both ill its raw 
state and in their cooking. So when the first 
cows calvo and butter comes into season, no feast 
is complete without its 11 lordly dishof this 
mimh-appreciated article. Thu poets sing of it, 
.H 01U» do of the nightingale—not materially, but 
rather ns boiug the outward and visible sign of 
the new spring-life of ail things, those few month h 
in the year when all is productive, all is increasing, 
and which give promise of the great crops, that 
arc to follow. 

Amongst the guests of the Sultan upon one of 
these orcatuou* wan a certain celebrated scholar, 
a master of religion, who was charged with the 
educM ion of the .Sultan** sons, Hu hod, jis well 
os great knowledge, another uhorfli'teriHtic—great 
jncaiinesa. 

When the repast was over and the steaming 
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dishes of cooked meats, or u hat woe left of them, 
had l»ecn removed, there remained great plates of 
fresh butter, the very lirst of the season, hard 
aiul rolled Into Jorge balk. The learned tutor of 
the Sultan’s sons stated that it was much to l>e 
regretted that such splendid butter should bo 
wanted by being eaten by the palace davua and 
attendants, and forthwith he tore off ft length of 
his fine white turban, rolled up out? ol the large 
balls of butter, and replaced the package in the 
crown of his high-peaked ftra, which formed the 
foundation of his headgear. 

One of the staves told Mtilnii SiHaeii what liad 
occurred, and he determined to amuse himself at 
the expense of his sons’ tutor. He entered the 
great chamber where the guests were assembled 
and bade them welcome, [wying a few compli¬ 
ments to each. When it came to the turn of the 
learned man, the Sultan congratulated him on 
his great attainments, adding, “He shall be speci¬ 
ally honoured. Bring rose-water and incense.'' 

Now, it is the custom at Moorish feasts to 
sprinkle the guests with rose aud orange-blossom 
water, and to perfume their robes with incense. 
So the long-necked silver bottles and the brass 
incense-burner were produced. From the latter, 
laid upon red-hot charcoal, the burning sandal- 
wood diffused its smoke in delicious ebuds, 
Having received the regulation sprinkling, the 
incense-burner was placed before him. Lifting 
his wide sleeves, the slaves held the censer below 
them, allowing the smoke to permeate his volum* 
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incus garments, Then lira wing the hood of his 
" Ixri’ioui " over lib head and face, the Customary 
perfuming of t he I urban was Itegim- lint the 
held tight, and instead of the jHJrfornuinro 
lasting half a minute, it was unduly prolonged, 

At first it was only the richly-perfumed smoke of 

the sandalwood that citterni his nose and eyes j 
but presently the delicious odour changed, for the 
butter concealed in hia fez. melting under the 
applied heat <,f tin? red-hot charcoal, was begtn- 
nitig to drop into the inootvist-burner, giving forth 
ii penetrating and tmpleasant odour of cooking. 
Fit*m drops to a trickling stream took a very 
little while, and soon th© whole room way full of 
the smoke of burning butter, while the aged scholar 
presented the most pitiful sight—half-blinded, 
choking, and dripping all over. When he bad 
been washed and cleaned up th© Sultan had 
goo©. 

Mu! id Abdul Aziz was, tit the time of his sue* 
cession (ldU4), about twelve or thirteen years of 
age. lie was a younger son of the late Sultan, 
for Islamic thrones do not necessarily descend by 
primogeniture. It is not tinsel denn a brother who 
succeeds, und at times even more distant relations. 
The throne is almost elective inside the royal 
family, though, as a matter of fact, a .Sultan 
generally nominates his successor. Th© descent 
from the common ancestor—who in this case of 
Sbereidinn families is the Prophet. Mohammed— 
b of far greater importance thou the relationship 
of the deceased and succeeding Sultan. After the 
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iibi licotion of Mnl.ii Halid in 1(112, his half-brother, 
MlUui Yrni.s+ef. wtta “©hodOn” to fill the Uinurn. 
and accepted without hesitation. His choice ha.-? 
[ it-eu amply justified by the diguified maimer mid 
the constant tact that he him always shown in 
hia Tory difficult, position. 

The mother of Mulai Abdul Aziz was a Turkish 
indy, brought from Count untillople to Morocco. 
Keport atatert that she waa a woman of great. 
jutcUigeiicc and considerable force of character. 
She was certainly a most devoted mother. It Lj 
even said that alto played :l part in the politico 
of the country, and Unit die wai consulted oti 
affairs of State by her htuthumL That she must 
have possessed a remarkable personality is clear 
from the fact that she maintained her influence 
over the Sultan till the day of his death—no easy 
tusk amidst a host of rivals—and so assured the 
succession of her son. Her great friend and com¬ 
panion m the liareiu was another Turkish lady, 
the mother of the reigning Sultan JVIulai Yoossef. 
It if! curious that these two 11 strangers in a foreign 
lurid ft should both have been destined to become 
the mothers of Sultans. 

It was only natural that the succession of n 
minor gave rise to every form of intrigue at Court. 
There were two great faction* in the palace—the 
party of Bou Ahmed, the powerful Chamberlain, 
on the one hand, and that of the Grand Vizier 
and Minister of War on the other. These two high 
official belonged to the aristocratic and powerful 
family of the Clad Jamah and w T ere respectively 
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Haj Amoati Aiirl Si Mohammed Soreir. Now Bou 
Ahmed was the son of a negro slave. And there¬ 
fore coulil count on no tribal or family inilitanm. 
His rivals, no the contrary, wet© Fez aristocrats, 
highly bom, ami supported fay the inHdentin! 
population of the tewM. Tiny came of what Ls 
known ha a “.Mnghzon” family—that is to Hay, 
a family who in the post had hold Government 
poate. and had u sort of traditional claim to high 
employment, it was evident tlmt jealousy must 
exist, between these two factions. 

Ikm Ahm ed's position of f bomber Jam gave him 
constant access to his sovereign, whose extreme 
youth brought him little into contact with hi* 
viziers. No doubt, too, Bon AJLined could count 
upon the influence of the Suit all V mother. He 
Imd been the constant and trustworthy coniidiuit 
of her bus baud, .find instrumental in putting her 
son on the throne, llis own fat*', ton. depended 
uj>on tiis keeping him there, and there can fit- 
little doubt that Mulai Abdul Aziz's mother and 
Bou Ahmed worked in connivance. 

As soon a* the new Government wtw organised 
sufficiently for Mulai Abdul Me to travel, the 
Court left Rabat for Fez—UlO real capital of the 
country. No Sultan can count upon his throne 
as being safe until he has boon accepted by the* 
religious and aristocratic Fezzin, and taken up Ids 
residence in the city; for Fk is the centa* of 
religion and learning—and alhto of intrigue—«ncl 
the million!-*: of its population upon the tribes is 
very great. It was therefore very important that 
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the young Sultan should reach Foss at ns early 
a date oa posdblc. His jounny through tli-e tribes 
to Meknds was very euewssfuL Hu was well 
received on every aide, and on his arrival at the 
old capital which MuJai Ismail, a contemporary 
of Louis Quatorzo, had built, tlic population of 
the city accorded Inin a popular welcome, 

Wekfli&t ifi some thirly-tiiree miles from Fez, 
and there remained only tliia hat Rtogo of the 
journey to bo accomplished. 

Bou Ahmed fully appreciated his position. He 
kntn\ that once in Fez his influence must decrease. 
His rivals could count ujjou the support not only 
of the towns people, but also of the .Sultan's rela¬ 
tions in the capital. To the Fezzis he was an 
upstart, and there would be no peace from their 
intrigues to bring about Ida fall, und no pity when 
he fell. It was a ease of now or never for JSou 
Ahmed. 

There were no signs of the coming storm. The 
tJlod Jamai brothers were no doubt waiting till 
their arrival amongst their own people in Fez to 
begin a more active intrigue, and Bou Ahmed 
himself was courteous and a little obsequious to 
the influential viziers, A few mornings after (he 
Sultan's arrival at Mekives, the usual morning 
Court was being hold. Haj Ainaati. the Grand 
Vizier, surrounded by his white-robed followers, 
rode into the palace square, amidst the bowing 
officials and the salutes of troops. Hu was imme¬ 
diately summoned into the Sultan's presence, 

MuJai Abdul Aziz was alone with Bou Ahmed 
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when Ha] Amaati entered. He prostrated him* 
self, and waited tor the Sultan to apeak. In a 
railier frightened voice Mulri Abdul Am naked 
him ii question. Haj Amuatt’s answer was not 
found satisfactory, and Bou Aliment bund forth 
in a string of reproaches against the Vizier, and 
accused him of disloyalty, avarice, extortion, and 
political crime*. Suddenly appealing to tlie Sul* 
tan, be asked for pcrtniinian to arrest- him. Mubi 
Abdul Aziz inclined hie head. 

A few minutes later a dishevelled, cringing, 
crying creature, amid jeer* and laughter, was 
dragged through the palace square amongst the 
crowd Unit only so short a time before had been 
liowing to the ground. His clothes were torn, 
for the soldiers were rough, and his turban was 
oil askew. As he passed through the gate, dragged 
l»y the soldier)', the sentry at the door seized 
the Vizier’s clean white turban and act it on bis 
own head, replacing it by his oat) dirty fez cap. 
A shout of laughter greeted this act. 

The Vizier’s brother. Si Mohammed .Sordr, the 
Minister of War, had not yet left his house for 
the palace. He was arrested at his own doorway, 
and did not attempt to resist, but allowed himself 
to bo led to prison. 

The subsequent history of these two men forms 
perhaps the blackest, page of Mnlai Abdul Aziz's 
reign. They' were sent in fetters to Teluan, and 
confined, chained and fettered, in a dungeon, Tn 
the course of time—and how long those ten year-* 
must have been—Haj Amaati died. The Governor 
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of Tefcuitn was afraid to bury the body, lc«t he 
should be accused of having allowed his prisoner 
to escape, He wrote to Court for instruction*. 
It waa hu tntiicr, and even the dungeon wan hot. 
The answer did not come for eleven days, and all 
that time Si Mohammed Soreir remained chained 
to Ilia brothers corpse! The brother survived. 
In 1908 he was released after fourteen years’ 
incarceration, a hojH.h», broken, ruined man. 
Everything he had possessed had been conljs- 
cated : Ids wives and children hud died, the result 
of want and persecution. He emerged from his 
dark dungeon nearly blind, and kune from the 
cruel fetters he had worn. In his days of power 
to bad been cruel, it is said—but what a price lie 
paid 1 

He settled in Tangier, where I saw him almost 
daily. Lb- wan in absolute [►overtv ; but all bin 
friends assisted him—and he wonted so little. An 
old slave woman of the family, who had survived 
in some out-of-the-way comer, came to look after 
him, and user! to massage his tortured wrists- and 
ankles. At length ho died. 

Two days before lib* death 1 saw him for the 
last time. It waa clear that a very little span 
of life remained for him. I sat with him a long 
time, and m 1 rose to leave him, he *uid ; “Listen. 
When they have washed my body for burial, I 
want you to see that my chains and fetters are 
put back upon my limbs. I desire to appear 
before my God as J spent those fourteen years 
uf my life, that I may appeal to flim for the 
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justice mv S ultan refused me, that He in His 
great mercy ami forgivenc^ may oj>eii to me the 
gates of Paradise.” 

It wiut impossible to rejdace the chaina and 
fetters, but 1 believe a link was pown up in his 
winding-sheet. With the erueileet oyaioumi he was 
uiveti an official military funeral, attended by all 
the native authorities and functionaries—for alter 
all he had been Minister of War! 

Sir Ernest Satow represented Great Jlritairi in 
Morocco at the time of M ulai Abdul Aim's suceta- 
hoij. On learning of Muhu Haven’s death, tin* 
news of which Kaid Maclean—who wan with the 
Moorish army—had managed to send to Tangier 
with almost' incredible rapidity, Sir Ernest N'Ut 
for me and told me that he proposed to send 
some confidential agent to Fez upon a mission, 
which would certainly be difficult and very likely 
dangerous, for, as the news of the Sultan's death 
.spread, there would no doubt be disturbances on 
every dde. t nntuirdly volunteered to go, and 
piy oiler was accepted. Tho same night at twelve 
o’clock I left, accompanied by one of my mon, 
fjoth of us well mounted and armed. 1 am averse 
to carrying arms in such countries as Morocco, 
and have very seldom done so; but the occasion 
was unusual, and bands of marauders might la* 
looked for. 1 was dressed as a native mountaineer, 
my head shaved except, for one long lock of hair, 
which 1, native fashion, wore at this period of 
my life ; tny legs bare, and roy feet thrust into 
yellow slippers, A rough brown-hooded cloak 
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covered my scanty clothing. I, no doubts looked 
n brigand —my companion won one. Luckily I 
had good horses in my stable, and we chose the 
two most likely to stand the fatigue. It wns nuwt 
important to start at once and travel fast, in 
order, if possible, to keep ahead of the news of 
the Sultan’ ■ death, which was now publicly known 
In Tangier, J could not bike the direct mute for 
For* for part, of my mission was to visit certain 
influential Shereefs cn route to whom I wa* per¬ 
sonally known, anti to exhort them to use all 
their influence in the interests of peace, taw, and 
order. 

It was midsummer, and down was early; but 
before the sun had risen we reached Arzetla, 
twenty-six miles from Tangier. Here I break¬ 
fasted with file Shored of Abridi, a brother-in- 
law of the famous Ra.it> uli, and himself a man of 
considerable renown. He promised to exert all 
his influence to keep the tribes quiet. After a 
short halt T left the town, and at night arrived 
nl Alcazar, having covered, by the route we had 
tn veiled, well over sixty miles. From Alcazar to 
Wazzan was a matter of some eight hours' ride, 
and I reached the holy city of that name curly 
the next afternoon. I was most cordially receives! 
by the very influential Shereefs who inhabit that 
little mountain city, no rarely visited by Euro¬ 
peans, as it is holy ground. It was a feast-day; 
but in epite of that the Sherecfs at once got to 
work, sending numerous letters to the tribes to 
remain quiet. This work kept mo at Wumm till 
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once moty 1 , reaching the Maizerieh, a village on 
tlm Mils above the Scbou Valley, that night. 
Here we slept, to start again before daylight. 

It was dear that tho tribes hero liad lenrnnl 
the news of the Sultan’s death, for all night long 
there was desultory firing, and in the early dawn 
we rould distinguish groujis of horsemen in the 
valley below. A general wiping out of old scores 
had begun, combined with organised pillage. 

Avoiding os far as possible the districts where 
firing was taking place, ray man and 1 rode on. 
The situation was no comfortable, and 1 forgot 
for a moment what brigands wo ourselves tftuat 
have looked; but on suddenly coming upon a 
long line of laden camels, the half-dozen caravan 
men in charge took to their heels and ran for 
Lhcir lives. Wo soon, however, reassured them, 
and rode on. The fourth day’s travelling after 
leaving Tangier I arrived in For, having by our 
detours covered from 190 to 500 mile-. My horses 
were tired, hut not done up. At midday 1 pre¬ 
sented the British Minister's despatch, and my 
verbal message, to a council of the native authori¬ 
ties sitting in the house of Amin Haj Abde&aJam 
El-Mokri, die father of the well-known Grand 
Vizier, Haj Mohammed El-Mokri, perhaps the 
most intelligent and capable of all the Moorish 
authorities of to-day, 

I remained in Fez for several weeks. Mean¬ 
while, Mulai Abdul Aziz Imd reached Meknuhs, 
where, ni the moment of the arrest of the Grand 
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Vizier and the Minister of War, ) arrived, return¬ 
ing to Fez with the young Sultan. 

I have always looked bads upon that period 
with great pleasure, I was engaged upon a rai&ainn 
of some delicacy, and 1 wn* thrust into the very 
midst, of native affaira. With that hospitality for 
which the Mokri family is so well known, I was 
a spiesfc in their great house, one of the sight? of 
Fez, with Ha terraced garden.- ami its many foun* 
tains, It required no little courage in those days 
to harbour a “Christian," and I lliink this was 
the first time on which a European had ever 
been made welcome to stay in one of the great 
Fez houses. 1 wore tho native dross—1 had, of 
course, arrived without even a change of shirt— 
and lived in the company of the son* of the family, 
mid was treated ns one of them. My wants were 
amply supplied from the voluminous wardrobes of 
my hosts. 

My mission was a suectrss. On 14fL. .July Sir 
Ernest Satow wrote me agreeing to my request 
to be allowed to return to Tangier. His letter is 
before me now :— 

“ The Foreign Office has much approved of my 
having sent you to Fez, and will not be unmindful 
nf the sendees you have rendered on the present 
occasion. I sent copies of tho greater part of 
your Jong report (which ! copied out myself) no 
Sanderson, and Lord Kimberley read it with great 
interest. I will only add now that I feel myself 
under a great obligation to you for having under¬ 
taken ah important and, to all appearances, peril- 
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cms mission. But T felt you were the man to 
accomplish it. . * x Many thanks for all you hare 
done. It has lx?en most successful" 

My minion hod lasted many weeks, anti necessi- 
(.'itt'd ridin” several hundreds of miles in the great 
heat of midsummer in discomfort, anti often in 
(fanner. The British GorcnUMtit t fiWlilM lffttol ®y 
by presenting me with a cheque of fl®. 
I did not complain, nor do 1 now, for iL has boon 
so unusual to he piid nl ail when employed upou 
these unofficial missions, that it seemed almost 
extravagant. Only no one other occasion during 
my whole Morocco career have I ever bon paid 
evert my out-of-pocket expenses for task* i meter- 
taken at the reqiusd of the British authorities. 
1 never realised myself the extent of the work 
I have done in this connection until 1 began to 
write this book, when I unearthed the voluminous 
cormaptmdenoe that a succession of iJriti-li Mmib- 
tora had addressed to me. and which seem to 
treat of every mortal question jKsrtainiiig to 
Morocco, 

1 have quoted SSir Ernest Satow’s letter, not 
from any desire to boast of the utility of my 
work, hut because it. represented otic of the very 
few marks of appreciation and encouragement that 
1 ever received front official sources, or. rather, I 
should perhaps say. in which the credit of my 
work was allowed to me. It was only yearn later 
that I learned that from the day of Sir Juncst 
Sutow’fl departure from Morocco, over a period 
of many yeans all my work went homo anony- 
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moualy—that is to say, contained in official de¬ 
spatch bjs " T ands'etand,” or 11 I am informed.” 
In my own particular case it didn't matter much: 
hut I confess tiial it hurt, a little to bo told long 
afterwards that the minot of information that I 
obtained—often by undertaking journeys at the 
-reel instigation of the British authorities, often 
by my own personal relations with the tribes, and 
alway* at my own expense—went home without 
itt: origin being disclosed, and without identity. 
1 have quoted Sir Ernest Sato w "a letter; I will 
give one or two quotations from those of his 
succes sor s. 

M T want you particularly to find out and let 
me know the following things , „ “It would 
he interesting, us you art* In that part of the 
country, if you would go a little fart Jilt and 
visit . . “ 1 want you to impress ujkhi the 

Sultan the importance of . , /*■ 44 J would like 

you to return here ns soon ns possible, to consult 
you about the . . . question.” “ You are the 
only authority on the . . . tribes and what i* 
phasing there. Could you therefore return . . 

4< l hope yon will arrange not to bo long away, 
us T want to consult you about . „ “ pforae 

giv*’ the Sultan dearly to understand i hat we will 
not . “ Yon are the one and only authority 

on these questions,” ** When you have time 
would you make me a full report on , , ” “ As 
a private individual it will lie easier for you to 
get the Maghzcn [Government] to agree to . , 

41 -I how to your superior knowledge on oil these 
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questions, and now agree with you that . . 

M Dti etiiiifi hack. J am tost, without having you 
to consult," These are a few extracts of what 
was written j the verbal instructions mid request** 
were naturally far greater. 

I am glad of having been able to Ik* of lose, 
and would not hesitate to ai t again as I noted 
in the past; but the policy oi depriving the 
unofficial and unpaid workman of ilia little crumbs 
of credit is wrong. It ought rather to be the rule 
to tempt young men of advotituroua disposition 
to live the life I Jed, and. if noccstaty, to assist 
them—not to uso them perpetually and keep them 
outside the pale. It is contrary to human nature 
to lie absolutely disinterested in tin' person ft! auc- 
cesa of one’s work, and the nuppresaion of it* 
origin—more particularly when its origin is a life- 
lime of travel ami of study, as well us a proficiency 
for milking friends among.Ht such people as the 
Moors—can only tend toward discouragement. In 
any branch of life but that of diplomacy such 
action would be considered incorrect, 

Since 1012, when the French Protectorate w&n 
declared, and even before tliaL date, horn Ike 
time when England hud Abandoned nil political 
aims in Morocco except to assist French policy, 
my information became of mure value to the 
authorities of our friend and idly than to our¬ 
selves. I was invited to accompany more (bun 
nm> French KpeehU Mksiol). and have on many 
occasions been consulted on questions of great 
confidence, not only by French Ministers in Tan- 
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gier. but also by tin- highest- ant lion lie* of (lie 
French Protectorate. My little dossier of French 
official oorreapondciu'e comporas very favourably 
with that of our f-WTi people, Sir Emwt Stitaw's 
letter, which was quoted, is the one ntui only 
expression of appreciation ! ever received fmm 
the British Government, while f have a dozen 
letters of thanks, simple and full of appreciation 
and encouragement,, from Paris. My duties as 
1 Times 1 correspondent often brought me into more 
or less acute discussions with the Spanish Govern¬ 
ment, but this has nut deterred their high authori¬ 
ties from expressing to nio on several occasions, 
in letter* which I much appreciate, their thank? 
for information given, and their satisfaction at the 
largo and fair way J have treated certain diplo¬ 
matic questions* not only in the * Time? ' but also 
elsewhere. 

In such a life as I have led there have been 
necessarily moments when one has been disheart¬ 
ened and depressed, pcrlmp> owing to fever, ]>er- 
hapa to events. In my case, happily, they have 
been few and far between, and I look back over 
those past year* in Morocco as a jieriod of great 
pleasure ; but there have been moments when u 
little word of encouragement, a few lines to say 
that one's work had boon appreciated at home— 
another letter, for instance, like Sir Ernest Balov's 
—would fmvu been so welcome end have done so 
much, f can honestly sav the occasions have not 
been wanting. 

I have enjoyed throughout the confidence of 
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our representatives, and a very intimate and much 
appreciated friuuJulup with them all 1 have hud 
every opjwrtunity of seeing the inner workings of 
their diplomacy, and I can state that Great 
Britain has been fortunate in her Ministers In 
this country. Some left Tangier to fill more 
important. posts elsewhere—Sir tiniest Satow, Sir 
Art bar Nicolson, and the laic Sir Gerard Lowthcr. 
tin* U^t and kindest of men. One, [rerhnpo Uw 
meet brilliant of all, rests hero fur over, the last 
British Minin ter to Morocco, .Sir Reginald lister, 
whose lorirf to his country was so great, nod to 
his friends irreparable. 


IL 

LJFJI AT THE M00H1SH COtTET. 

MfF&Al Antur. Aitns , t> stay in Fen, 1 lie northern 
capital, i*i 1804, was not of long duration, for it 
was important that the Court should move to t he 
south to consolidate hfc throne in thene regions. 
While Northern Morocco has always been the tm- 
restful and moot seditious part of the country, it 
has never presented sneh ft serious danger as the 
south is capable of becoming, for the northern 
tribes are poor, numerically in no great force, and 
always at war with each other. But' in the Marra¬ 
kesh region it b different. The rich agricultural 
land, and the groat harvest reaped from it, render 
the tribes affluent; they are well horsed and well 
armed, and very prolific. Again, beyond the 
plains, the great raugo of the Allan Mountains b 
inhabited by spirited and warlike Berber tribes, 
to all in tents and purposes uueonqucrctL Fortn ir¬ 
ately for the welfare of a long succession of Moorish 
Sultans, these groat tribes, governed by hereditary 
chiefs, were nearly always on bad terms with one 
another : and one of the most import-mi results 
accomplished by the French Protectorate Govern- 
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uienl in the Just few years has lemi to form u 
league of the sou them tribesmen. Any one who 
laiuw the old Morocco could scarcely boliovu Llmt 
the grout chiefs—the Glaout, the Mtoiigi. the Gin* 
dafi, and the Ituliiuiinn Kidd — would ever join 
bauds, even In the interests of the country. But 
to-day it is so. 

Midai Abdul Aziz was able to leave the north 
in u state of peace uud security. New Governors 
hud t«en appointed, and Bou Ahnml'a firm liund 
had made itsdf fdt. and it was iudispensn file that 
the Court dioidd move soutli t there wore already 
-jignh of unrest that could not be ignored. 

The arrival of the Sultan in the southern capital 
bail a tranquil Using effect, and Bou Ahmed set 
to work to restore order amongst the restive 
tribes and to build himself a palace—at the public 
expense. For six years he continued building, 
and every available workman and artist wa* 
<ra ployed. The result was grandiose, and the 
I mi tiling now forms the ** Residency’’ of the 
French Protectorate Government. The “ Bahya " 
—that is to say. '* The Effulgence,” as the palace 
is called—consists of a succession of handsome 
courtyards, one planted with cypress, orange, 
lemon, and other fruit trees and flu wen-, lead* 
ing one out of the other. Three courts are 
surrounded by arcades, on to which the great 
rooms open. Everywhere are fount aim and tank- 
of water. This palace must cover many acres of 
laud, and though quite modern, is a building nf 
singular interest. There is* otic courtyty*!'which 
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|g particularly bcnutifol, fflicro the Moorish archi¬ 
tect based ln^ art! on the traditions of the past. 
The walls are higher; the woodwork is not painted, 
as ia usual, in polychrome; while the court itself 
is not nearly as large as some of the others. The 
rooms themselves are perltaps Jess interesting than 
the courtyards into winch they open, though in 
many cases the elaborately carved and painted 
ceilings are very good. 

On a very recent visit to Marrakesh I was able 
to wander at leisure over this great pakce, accom¬ 
panied by a native who was in charge, and who 
knew its every corner and turret, for he had been 
employed on ite construction, I had seen it year-' 
before—or, rather, & portion of it—for t had twice 
been entertained at dinner by its owner, the fam¬ 
ous Bon Ahmed, 1 recall now one of those even¬ 
ings: the hot, jasmine-scented air of tile courts, 
for it was lato in spring, and the great dinner 
served in one of the saloons, while a native band 
iliscoursctl anything but soft music just outside; 
and Bon Ahmed himself — short, dark, and of 
unprepossessing appearance, but none the less an 
excellent host. He boa been dead now for twenty 
years, and hia property, confiscated by tlie Sultan 
on his death, has passed into other hands. His 
name is only a memory of the past. In Morocco 
it was not, u How are the mighty fallen 1 1T but 
“ How are the mighty falling 1 ” for almost month 
by month some great Kaid, some Vizier, or some 
Prince fell — and fell far indeed. 

Bon Ahmed had other things to tliink of besides 
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his house. There was grave dissatisfaction amongst 
s*'uir of the tribes, particularly amongst the 
Ruheitma, whc«e extensive territory lies imme¬ 
diately to the north of the city of Marrakesh. 
A leader, Tuhcr Iron Suleiman, hod arisen, and 
under liia influence the tribe* revolted. The loon) 
authorities were murdered or driven out, and the 
.rebellion became general, Its suppression took 
long, and cost much in live* and money. On one 
occasion the rebels arrived nt the walls of Mona* 
kesh and took potuesaion of the northern suburbs 
of the town, but were driven back. Boo Ahmed 
showed considerable ability in the suppression of 
this revolt; not only was his energy unceasing, 
but he knew also how to utilise the jealousy and 
mistrust, that always exists among the rebek He 
worked tribe against tribe, and: division against 
division. The Mughzcn, by its superiority of 
organisation, and by the means At it.* disposal 
to obtain men, arms, and Ammunition, prevailed. 
The Raiiamna rebellion was repressed, and hun¬ 
dreds of square miles of country were given up 
to fire, the sword, and pillage. The tribe was 
almost wiped out; hundreds died in prison; tlm 
women and children became the prey’ of the 
soldiery, and were sold or driven a way to starve. 
And devastation reigned supreme. A few years 
later 1 travelled through the Rahamna country. 
It. was erill deserted, and the fields were grown 
over with thick weeds and thorti-buah.es. Only 
a few most miserable black tents, with h»If-starved 
inhabitants, remained when.' once the rich and 
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flourishing Rahnmna tribe titifl dwelt, Taller 
Ih-ii Suleiman was captured. Ho was Imprisoned 
in n cage made of the barrel* of his partisans* 
rifles— a cage go small that he could scarcely 
move in it,—and was exhibited to the public 
of Marrakesh, to be 8p*t upon and reviled, ti 
died in prison. 

Am long as Bou Ahmed lived the young Sultan 
remained in the palace. True, lie appeared ul 
coroinouies and celebrated the religious feasts in 
public, but lie was a nonentity, Ecu Ahmed alone 
governed Morocco, 

In 1000 he died. I was in Marrakesh at the 
time of lila last Illness, when lie lingered on day 
by day, kept alive by inhalations of oxygen. No 
one cared, unless it was a few of his personal 
followers ami attendants, who would naturally 
surfer by his demise. As for tho rest, there w«u» a 
general indifference. He hud never been popular, 
and the immense fortune he had amassed and 
great palace he liad constructed awoke the jealousy 
of others who had the same desires but not tho 
same opportunities Fie was feared certainly, for 
his will was* indomitable, and he was cruel. A 
sort of superstitious reverence had encircled hi* 
life, but it disappeared when -irkne** laid him 
low; and when ho breathed hi? last, the pent-up 
feelings of the people burst forth, and they rose 
up and cursed him. 

The death of a great [lersonage in Morocco is 
terrible, and for several days as the Viaier Jay 
expiring, guards were stationed outside his palace 
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wailing in silence For the cud. And then one 
iituming the wail of the women within the house 
told that death hud come. Every gateway of the 
emit building was seized, and tin one was allowed 
to enter or come out, while within there was 
pandemonium. His slaves pillaged wherever they 
could Jay their Jlands, Hia women fought and 
stole to get possession of the jewels. Safes were 
broken open, documents and ihio-deedK were 
traded, precious stones were tom from their set¬ 
tings the more easily to he concealed, and even 
murder took place. 

While all this was proceeding wit hiii tlie strictly 
guarded walls, Bou Ahmed's body was l>omo out 
and btufed. The Sultan, weeping, followed the 
bier of tiie man who had put him on his throne 
and kept him t lie re through those difficult years 
of bin youth. He must, indeed, have felt him rdf 
alone as he stood beside the grave of his Vizier, 
who, whatever may have been his faults, however 
great may have been Ins extortions, had been 
loyal throughout. When Mulai Abdul Aziz, stilt 
weeping, had returned to his palace, his first net 
was to sign the decree for the confiscation of all 
Bou Ahmed's property. It was now organised 
loot, for official and slaves were turned loose to 
carry out the royal commands. For days laden 
baggage animal.-, half-concealed under great nrn«H 
of funiitun*, heaped with carpets and bedding, or 
staggering under safes, boro Bou Ahmed'S pro¬ 
perty* into the Sultan's palace. Idi? women and 
his slaves were made to give up their loot, and 
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Llio house was loll empty and its owners penni¬ 
less. A few days tutor nothing remained but the 
grot building—all Hie rest hud disappeared into 
space. His family were driven out to starvation 
and min , his slave* were taken by the Sultan to 
be kept or »*>|d, and his vast properties passed 
into the possession of the State. It waa UH 
custom of the country. The bu longing* of all 
State functionaries passed at death to their lord 
and master the Sultan. I see Bon Ahmed's sons 
now and again. They are in complete poverty, 
and accept as presents with real gratitude the 
little sums which an upper servant in England 
would despise. 

The accepting of small presents of money is, in 
Morocco, not considered by any means derogatory, 
much less the accepting of large sums. I remember 
well a great-undo of the reigning Sultan, a man 
who hud been Viceroy in his time, who regularly 
toured the country with a slave or two. collecting 
alms. He wan a pleasant genial old gentleman, 
und had uo hesitation in asking any one he met 
to hdp him, or in accepting the smallest of coins. 
Oil one occasion ho arrived at the residence of a 
native ex-official of the Moorish Court, who lived 
in Tangier. There was a tennis-party going on, 
and the guests, amongst whom were a certain 
number of the representatives of the European 
IWens* were fit tea. His Highness called me aside 
and asked who all these Europeans were, " They 
arc/’ I replied, “ largely the Ministers of the 
foreign Powers,” “Aha," said the Prince, “they 
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ought to Ik* goorf for a pair ol allots if not foi .1 
cloak. Rich people, rich people." I was able to 
deter him, much to his surprise, bv explaining 
that it was not the custom in Europe for member, 
of the royal families to n*k total strangers for 
coats, or oven shoes, and I added that if he would 
wait a little I would see what could bo done. 
I mentioned the Prince’s request to a few of my 
friends, and we subscribed between us the six 
fhmen necessary to purchase a pair of yellow 
slippers, the only footgear of the country. He 
was graciously pleased to accept them with tile 
dignity of a Prince of the Blood. 

The death of Boti Ahmed naturally brought 
about cliaijgea at Court- Whatever jealousies; there 
may have existed amongst the vizier.-), and no 
doubt, they were many, they realised that common 
action was necessary. Each might have, and 
probably would have, to defend bis own particular 
position from the others, hut collectively they had 
to defend their united positions from all the world. 
They must either succeed or fall together, anil 
they determined to succeed. 

The Sultan was now about, twenty years of age. 
and might at arty moment desire to assert himself; 
and the self-assertion of young mottarchfl of auto¬ 
cratic power and no experience is dangerous. The 
viz tern realised that, in all probability the dis¬ 
appearance of the strong hand of Bon Ahmed 
would tempt the young Sultan to become more 
independent, and it was necessary to corns to some 
arrangement as to how he should be led to think 
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nod act. C. rtainlv it must hot Ik: in the direc¬ 
tion of affair* of Stale—those the viziers meant 
to keep to themselves. An occupation must l«s 
foiliiii for the inexperienced and hitherto secluded 
monarch. 

It was the exact reverse of ail the traditions of 
Morocco; but tin- situation was Oh unusual one, 
for there had never been a Sultan in a similar 
position. The vizi ora feit that should influence 
lie brought to b® 11 r to keep him in his palace he 
might rebel against this enforced seclusion, mid 
rid himself, and probably in no gentle manner, 
of the men who had instituted it- No: it was 
clear the Sultan must bo amused, and his umm-c- 
ulents must be so numerous and so varied that 
his entire attention would l>e distracted from 
affairs of State, Morocco itself could not supply 
the novelties that would be required. Such plea¬ 
sure^ and such luxuries its the country could 
produce were hie already—women, horses, jewels, 
and the whole paraphernalia that goes to make 
up an oriental potentate’s StUTOUndiilgS. For 
further distractions appeal must bo made to 
Europe. It was not made in vain* It was the 
beginning of the great debacle, of the reckfe&y 
extravagance, of the follies ami the debts that led 
to foreign loans, and step by ---top to the loss of 
Morocco’s independence. 

A strong and good adviser might have prolonged 
the life of an independent Morocco, for although 
poowaed of no great attainments or will-power, 
Mulai Abdul Aziz was thoughtful, intelligent, and 
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desirous of rloing wdL It wiitf no easy matter, 
however. it Marrakesh, the southern capita I, where 
tin? Court- was at this time iti residence, to keep 
the yoang Multan amused. Situated 100 mii< h. 
fnmi tin? nearest port, which itself was 300 miles 
down the Atlantic coawl. communication with 
Europe was necessarily very slow, and the Sultan a 
overdue renting orders of European goods took long 
to (tiny out Often, too, the heavy Atlantic swell 
rendered communication impossible liefeween the 
ships and the shore for weeks together, 

The Sultan's caterers were at their lust resources. 
Firework- were played out ; bicycle tricks hud led 
to bruises and sprains; and even pMogHiph)' 
liud lust its pristine intercut. At this critical 
moment came word of a belated circus at on© uf 
the coast towns. It must naturally have been i 
very [Kior dreuit ever to have found itself at that 
dreary little port, but its advent was welcomed 
a* enthusiastically as if It had boon BurnmnV 
entire show. Imperial Jotters wore directed to the 
local Kaids and Governors, agents rushed wildly 
t« and fro. and eventually the circus, bag and 
Imggage, consisting of a dozen people and three 
or four horses, started out mros.- the weary plains 
of Morocco to obey the royal command. St all 
took time, and meanwhile in Court circles it was 
the absorbing topic of conversation. One or two 
serious rebellions among tin* tribes, and an acute 
quarrel with the Government of a European Rower, 
passed into temporary oblivion. 

Now, the proprietress of this oircua was an 
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extremely stout Spanish lady of un cerium age, 
mi whose corpulent body tile rough jogging on a 
mule for more than ft hundred miles had left almost 
a* painful an impression m the discomfort, heat, 
and worry of the journey had upon her temper. 
She herself took no active part in the perform* 
anee, and it was on this account, to her intense 
indignation and wrath, that she was refused admit- 
iance to the court of the palace in which the 
Sultan was to witness the show. His Majesty's 
orders were that none hut the actual performers 
should fie allowed to enter. 

So the fat lady and one or two of the employees 
of the circus remained in an outer court-yard 
adjoining the enclosure in which the Sultan, seated 
under a gorgeous tent, was witnessing the j>er* 
form mice, A wall some twenty feet in height 
separate*! these two courts; and in the outer one, 
where the fat lady found herself, the Sultan had 
been building some additions to the palace, anti 
a pile of atone, mortar, and other material reached 
almost to the top of the wall The lady was both 
angry and bored, nor were a herd of giucdh 1 and 
a few fine specimens of ujonilon—Barbaiy wild 
sheep—that roamed about the eudomre sufficient 
to keep her am used. 

To have received a royal command to come all 
that way to the Moorish capital, and then to lie 
deprived of the glory of seeing her own circus 
performing before a real Sultan, was more than 
she could bear, and she straightway began to 
climb the great heap of building material that Jay 
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piled against’ the wail, It was hard work, nor 
her figure suited for such mountain -climbing ; 
hut she WiiK to receive itsdsiance from a source 
undreamed of, Affected, no doubt, b) her slow 
in a sport of which ho himself wim 'O 
proficient, the old rara monflon lightly hounded 
after her! Balancing himself for a moment ou 
his hind-legs. he lunged forward and butted the 
fat, lady so successfully from below that bar ascent 
was materially agisted. In ft series of related 
bounds, owing to no voluntary action on her own 
part> she found hereof pantingly grasping the top 
of the thick wall. 

Meanwhile the performance of the circus way 
progressing to the Sultan’s satisfaction. fjmldenl>, 
however, an expression of wrathful consternation 
became vjsihli! in Ids face, and, speechless, he 
pointed at the wall. There, far above, was the 
agonised mid purple visage of the fat lady, peering 
down at the Sultan and his Court In a moment 
the officers of the *uito were diouting and gesticu¬ 
lating to her to retire. But the only reply they 
received was a sudden vision of a considerable 
portion of her immense body, as a playful monflon. 
himself invisible, gave her another hoist up. At 
last all her body was on the wall, to which she 
dung for dear life with arma and legs, as she lav 
extended on its summit. It was at this moment 
that the moullon appeared. With a majestic 
bound he leaped on to the summit, stood for a 
moment poised on his hind-legs, then suddenly 
dropped, and with a terrific prod from his wide 
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horug, tjotted the fat ladv- at least a jar'll 
along flit’ wall. He wa- evidently intent iTjwm 
taking her round the entire circuit of the court* 
ynrd. 

For a few moment there wun turmoil. The 
Sultan gat .silent And amazed, white the Cabinet 
Miniatere alt shouted to the lady to di*&pj>oitr. 
whirl! fltie wae certainly moat, ansious to do. The 
slave*, more wisely, pelted the inouHon with stones, 
and drove him from his point of vantage. Then 
slowly the lady disappeared— the fat legs firet, 
then the heaving mass of body, and final ly oven 
the purple face was seen no more. 

It wiw in 1901 that 1 became f»«rtsonally n - 
rpminted with the young Sultan. 1 had seen 
him once or twice, for f had accompanied Sir 
Arthur Nicblsoirs special Mission to Marrakesh in 
ISM ; but at that time the Sultan hud net emerged 
from Ms shell of reserve. He was still n young 
hoy, evidently very shy. and entirely tinder iho 
thumb of Jiou Ahmed, the famous Grand Vizier, 
Cue audience Hint we bad with him on that ocea* 
flion was not without interest, Wc bad ridden 
far into the depths of the great AgdaJ gardens 
to a aunUiiET-buinw, where Hk fiherectiari Majesty 
was waiting to receive the British Minister. A 
tangled jungle of orange-trees; vines climbing 
over broken trellis, and clinging in festoons to 
great oypre?aes; here and there n, broken marble 
fountain or a tiny stream—such were our sur¬ 
roundings. With our escort of white-robed Moorish 
cavalry, led by the Master of the Ceremonies, we 
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rode through tho great garden to dismount before 
it kiosk of arches and pillars. of grocn-glofed 
tiles and rod geometric frescoes an a yellow wall 
Everywhere the tangle of vegetation find over* 
grown its borders. The cypresses shot up, pillars 
of dark green, above the building, while vine, 
jasmine, anti geranium strove for the supremacy 
below. Outside lhe building, and out of eight of 
it* occupants, mt a row of Moorish officers, the 
Sultan's attendants, At the door of tiie one mom. 
that tiie Monk contained — for it seemed all 
arches .md pillars without—stood Hon Ahmed, the 
Vizier, a dark, stout, short man, showing hi^ block 
or i trio in evert- feature. 

Within, opposite the doorway, on a Louis Seize 
settee, wm Mulai Abdul Aziz. He was seated 
cross-legged, with his hand- folded in Ida kp and 
half-hidden in his soft, white raiment., I remember 
b<ang particularly struck with his pale complexion 
and his evident vhyuess. AL the side of tin divan 
Uits a chair, where the British Mini-.ter was in¬ 
vited to be seated, while we who were in attend¬ 
ance stood around the door. The Sultan himself 
so id Jit tie, and that little wan addressed to hk 
Vizi or in almost a whisper, and repeated by him 
to the BriiLih Minister. In a few minutes Mul.u 
Abdul Aziz bad largely recovered hk sclf-jwisses- 
aion, and was busy taking in every Item of the 
uniform* worn by the Minister^ suite. He could 
scarcely keep his eyes of! tmo man—the present 
bird Ltxili—whose six feet five, capped by an 
enormous busby. was of evidently entrancing in- 
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lerrtl. to His Majesty. J our yew later, talking 
to Mu lui Abdul Azias in the intimacy of personal 
friendship, I reminded Jiim of this episode. He 
laughingly replied that ho had certainly been more 
struck with Ids height and uniform than anything 
else on that Mission, and requested me to ask the 
British Minister whether It would not be possible 
for Lord Loch to accompany a flOOOnd embassy 
that was to start a few months later. This message 
duly reached the authorities at home, and in 
January 190:2 Mulfii AIkIliI Aziz, no longer shy, 
had the pleasure—and it was an evident pleasure 
—of once more welcoming Lord Loch at his Court 
1 little thought at their first meeting, when ! 
watched t he young Hultan's shy interest in the 
big Guardsman, that a few years later I ahoidd 
witness the same Guardsman instructing the same 
Sultan in the mysteries of 11 tip-and-run 11 in an 
enclosure of the Sbcroefian Palace, 

My first private audience with Mtthi Abdul Ash. 
was in the Bummer of 1901. After a considerable 
delay, largely owing to the discussion of the kind 
of obeisance 1 was prepared to make in entering 
Hi«t Majesty's presence, T was honoured with a 
private audience, 1 found His Majesty OOtiltoous, 
pleasant, end intelligent. Hr was easy to aimtte, 
and by ruy departure from the austere etiquette 
of the Court in not confining my remarks to 
replies to His Majesty’s questions, although at first 
it seemed a little to surprise him, I succeeded in 
gaining hia attention and amusement. f had been 
told that my audience would bo very formal and 
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Iflwt ft few minutes, ft Listed over an Lour. The 
fruitful was seated, and 1 remainetl ^landing the 
uiidle time—to which 1 could not vt*iy well object. 
In tidy ease, 1 had overcome the difficulty of ray 
reception by refusing point-blank to go down on 
my knees and to touch the floor with my fore¬ 
head—n form of salutation which was being prac¬ 
tised by the Europeans in Hir Majesty’s service, 
for already lie had begun to increase his Christian 
entourage. 1 had stated that I was prepared to 
enter tho .Sultan’s presence in adoption the same 
formalities as I did in tin- presence of my imn 
sovereign,, and the .Sultan had accepted thnt. 
fonmilu. Almost the first question ho asked me 
was if I had ever boon received in private audience 
by my own King. I replied that 1 had experienced 
that honour. He then asked what obeisance 1 
had made. 1 replied that I had bowed on enter¬ 
ing the room, and again on approaching His 
Majesty's person. Tim Sultan seemed surprised, 
and demanded why it was the Englishmen in his 
service carried out the Moorish form of etiquette 
by kneeling and touching the floor with their 
foreheads T 1 could only protest that I didn’t 
knew, except to surmise that, a* they were in the 
service of a Moorish Sul Pin, they probably thought 
they ought to adopt the traditional Moorish form 
of obeisance. The -Sultuu gavo orders that it was 
to In? discontinued, though. :\x a matter of Lu-t, 
the Europeans in his service still continued to use 
it on the great feast-days of tho year until the 
end. of his reign. A few* years later, on on© of 
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these occasions I saw n long lint of Englishmen 
drop ou to their knees and bow their foreheads 
to rite ground elu the Sultan approached. It ift ft 
matter of personal option, based *>n prejudice. It 
nocm* to me that any human being hag a right 
to net in such matters just its he think*- right. 
That he demeans himself or his country by so 
doing appeal* to me ridiculous. An Engtishman, 
and much Jes* England, cannot lie ibiuoaneil by 
any fantastic gymnastics. I preferred not to do 
it solely for liic reason tliat it seemed to me to 
ho absurd, just as hall the ceremonies at ft British 
coronation would appear absurd and meaningless 
to & Moor, Nearly all etiquette is ridiculous, only 
we lire mure or lews accustomed to it. iind have 
largely modi tied its eccentricities. I have experi¬ 
enced things nearly ft* absurd as tlus Moorish 
custom in Other Courts. Sumo years ago, on one 
of the very hottest days of a hot summer in a 
country of Southern Europe. I hat! the honour to 
be- received by the sovereign. 1 arrived at the 
palace at. half-past ten in the morning and loft it 
at one o'clock. The king in question w»# dressed 
in the heavy blue uniform of an admiral - E was in 
a frock-coat. The thermometer, even in the room, 
must have Imjcu in or very iu.wr the nineties. 
Vet we stood the whole time—for two hours and 
a half. At bolf-pdBt two f was summoned back 
to the palace to complete thin long but interesting 
audience. With w sigh of relief Hi* Majesty' said, 

“ I think this time wo can sit down.” And wo 
did. Why on earth we hadn’t sat down in the 
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morning during all those ] tempi ring hours Heaven 
only knows. I could liave understood a king 
hitting and his visitor being made to stand, but 
mutual discomfort and fatigue in such a case ami 
for such n length of time appears to me to l»e 
almost childish folly. 

The Moorish protocol would have compared 
favourably with this European etiquette. The 
Moorish visitor would have made his lowly obei¬ 
sance to the sovereign, hut this done he would 
have squatted down, more or less comfortably, 
in hit? Sultan's presence, and remained seated til) 
the end of the audience. It seemed to me to he 
preferable. Hut etiquette is all a question of 
custom and habit. Take kissing, fnr example. 
How well every roan must remember how, when a 
small boy, he feared that; hie mother might kin* 
him in the presence of his schoolfellows. In after 
years, when it is too late, how lie would have 
treasured tho=e lost kisses were they now obtain¬ 
able ! What amusement, too, the kissing of foreign 
men <m the railway platforms of the continent 
has caused us I But witness the meeting of two 
great Morocco chiefs—the stately approach, tfuc 
last few more hurried steps, and the graceful em¬ 
brace a& each bends forward and kisses the other's 
shoulder, I have seen the meeting of great men 
in Morocco in the hour of sorrow, when they 
have fallen upon each other's ueckn and wept. 
How few soldiers know that the origin of the 
Hit line they give to-day comes from the Bast, and 
w ready no more than the movement of the sub* 
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ject to tdiield bum Hi- eyes the effulgent glory of 
his sovereign, only to-day it applies equally lo 
tlic effulgent glory of his second lieutenant a* wHL 
Ha hit. ii everything, and prejudice scarcely less. 

Hun were the liret days of the toys and fire- 
works at the Moorish Court. For a time the 
latter were paramount, and almost nightly the 
southern capital was illumined by the reflection 
of Catherine-wheols and startled by the flashing 
of the many colour* of marvellous rockets, A man 
was brought especially from Engl ami to show and 
i -are the fireworks, and he became a permanent 
member of His Majesty's suite. The natives won' 
partly amused, partly shocked. Thrifty as Ike 
Moor is by nature, hr could not over hud: (hi- 
wtld extravagance of this manner of sjxmdinff 
money, and the fireworks by the time tiny hud 
arrived in Marrakesh had cost a pretty price. 
Freight, insurance, and the long caravan trans¬ 
port from the coot had to l>o added to the original 
coat, and then* waft an item known as commi-s^inti. 
They were ecrteinJy very beautiful fireworks and 
very expensive, 1 was present at u Utopia v given 
to amuse a British Mmisu-r, who h ighK dis¬ 
approved of this extravagance, but could not 
refuse the invitation. There was a set piece- of 
on enormous elephant, and the show eonr1 tided 
with a waterfall of fire in a new shade of pink, 
just discovered, and accordingly of elevated price. 

It waa certainly very- beautiful, but it was very 
u,-ideas ami very dear, 

Unc afternoon the Sudan informed me that 
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there would be a display that night In the palace 
grounds, but that is wu- for the “palace‘’—that 
wn to say, the ladles—and no men would be 
invited ; but if I went up on to the roof of the 
house tn which I whs living, l diuiild no doubt 
be able to witness something of it, I watched 
Lie beautiful rockets of every colour rise in their 
streaks of lire into the wonderful sapphire bins 
of the sky of the southern night, to burst with 
i heir thousand stars, filling the whole scene of the 
flat house-tops of the old city with the pule glow 
of greens and pinks and yellows. In the “ Jiimmn 
el-Fenaa "—the open place that ties In the centre 
Of the city—the crowds stood and watched the 
rockets aa they rose over the high walls of the 
palace lialf a mile away. 

The next, day the Sultan naked me what 1 had 
thought of the display, 1 spoke of its beauty, and 
hinted at its waste. I mentioned the trow'd in 
the hi mine. " What did the people say ! ” asked 
the Sultnn. “ I didn’t hear mu civ’ f replied; 

41 blit on several occasions some one would cry 
out, * There gws another thousand dollar* of our 
money.’ 11 

Mulai Abdul Aziz had expected to hem his own 
praises sung for having presented the brilliant 
spectacle to the people of hts city, and my answer 
surprised him. It was, however, not without 
effect, or poi)mj» lie was growing tirwl of coloured 
fires, for there was a great diminution in these 
displays, although the professional exhibitor re¬ 
mained for Aline time later at the palace. 
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Throughout the many month* that \ spent at 
liiL- Moorish Court, I always felt that a catastrophe 
must eventually happen. The Sultan wna evidently 
hcimr lerJ upon the road, to ruin, and near him m 
l was, aU tuy efforts to persuade him of the foot 
wore in vain. On more than one occasion, par¬ 
ti tmItulv towards the end of 1002, I implored him, 
in language winch lie smilingly told me no one 
hud ever ventured to address to film liefore, to 
pull himself up in time. He was kind, thanked 
mo for being so outspoken, and continued his 
pro-European proclivities and his extravagances. 
Had he at that time dismissed the greater number 
of Ilia European employ ec.-., leaving <ml> his doctor* 
an engineer or two, and any one who had been 
in his father’s employ, and ceased spending his 
money, the whole future of .Morocco might have 
been changed. 

His afternoons in Marrakesh were given up to 
play. More than once, always accompanied hy 
Mcnebhi, the Minister of War, and some of his 
European employees, we rode in the immense 
wilderness of gardens of the Agdal Palace. At the 
edge of a groat eqimj-e tank we would dismount, 
and sometimes went for a row in one of the various 
hu&ta that he kept there. On one occasion His 
Majesty and his .Minister rowed—very Imdly in¬ 
deed—while I, the only other occupant of the 
boat, steered. The Sultan, who lowed how, caught 
several crabs, and sploshed poor Menebbi all over. 
The Minister of War rowed about one hundred 
short strokes to the minute, whilst the Sultan, 
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.it i-uggling with hia cars, rowed about ton extremely 
long ones. But both worn hugely delighted with 
the performance, and our spirits were of the 
highest. 

44 We art* Isoth boatmen, and you are tho pas* 
wager. We are eroding a Moorish forty,” cried 
Hie Sultan. 

Entering into the Sultan's little joke, J replied 
“that they were Hie worst ferrymen ! had ever 
leen, and chat on lauding I should complain to 
the authorities of their incapacity.” 

“ Oh, you will, will you ? ” replied Mulai Abdul 
Aziz. <l Then nil I can Bay is, we won't put you 
ashore until you pay ns.” 

*' Then I'H stop here," 

*' All right,*' replied the Sultan ; and he promptly 
began to splash me with all his might and main, 
though poor ilenebhi was getting us wet as I m 
" Will you pay ? tt asked His Majestj* 

** Willingly," 1 laughed. “ How much ? *' 

"Half it peseta each" {about hi.), answered 
the Sultan, and they duly pocketed their fee. 
It was the first time in my life I had tipped a 
Sul tun and a Minister of War. 

In the autumn of lfK>£ 1 was invited to accom¬ 
pany the royal progress to tho northern capital. 
Fee. 

The Sultan's departure from Marrakesh, where 
he had now boon in residence for .some nut years, 
hud been expected earlier in the autumn : hut 
constant delays occurred, and although the im* 
perin! tente had hoeo for sonic time pitched out* 
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Hide tilt) city giitcs, it wiw not until late in Novembei 
that a start was mad©. Early on© morning, sur¬ 
rounded by all tin: characteristic pomp pertaining 
to the Sultanate of .Morocco, Muki Abdul Aziz 
left hift palace in the southern capital for the first 
camp of Ins northward inarch. 

There is no necessity to describe day hv day 
the Suit on - progress. The etiquette and formali¬ 
ties of each were almost identical, though the scene 
was iin ever- varying one, changing with the nature 
of the country traversed. An account of one day, 
picked out at hazard, will b© sufficient to give 
an idea of the whole. Long Iwfore daylight the 
great camp was astir, and when, soon after H a.Si., 
the morning gun was fired, a number of touts 
had already been struck, horses saddled, mid mules 
and camels packed for the march, in the moon¬ 
light and early dawn the scene was one of great 
iwauty—an indistinct- medley of white tents, hero 
silvery in the moonlight, there ruddy with the 
glow of camp-fires, whose tall red columns of 
smoke rose pillar-like into the Mill air. In and 
about the tents passed the shadowy forms of men 
and animals. Ah if by magic the scone wan evi-r 
•.‘hanging, as tent after tent ntentty fell to the 
ground, until with the first glow of dawn there 
remained of the great encampment only the canvas- 
walled enclosure containing the Sultan's touts, and 
a plain covered with horsemen and thousands 
upon thousand:- of baggage mules and camels. 
Already the cavalry were massed near the Sultan's 
enclosure, the horsemen forming an open square. 
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in the centre of whirh, niirreunded by the Ministers 
of State, tixv a mmson-curtained palanipiin with 
ita tout'll of t mrjuoLsc blue. From the cjj trance of 
the Sultan’s tents to the *«jiuure of *sainlry * 
double line was formed by white-robed, red-cappal 
officials, awaiting His Majesty. 

A bugle wireds clear in the still atmosphere, 
and a moment Intel" a great cry rends the air, 
There is a beating of rimnm and a sound of trum¬ 
pets, j 9 a solitary white figure, erect and dignified, 
walks slowly through the bowing lines of officials, 
enters tho srpmre of horsemen, and seata himself 
upon the blue divan. Again arises the cry of wel- 
come, as, bending forward, the tribe© greet their 
Sultan with the salutation, “May God prolong 
the life of our Lord.'* 

Tho sun has risen now, his first rays falling ujurni 
the guld-orbed bonnets, heavy with brocades and 
silks that wave high, above the heads of the 
cavalry 1 : then upon tho wild horsemen themselves, 
their saddles of brilliant reds and greens, half- 
hidden in the heavy folds of their lung white 
garments, and the scene becomes one of Indescrib¬ 
able !>eauty\ One by one the Sultan's tents are 
struck, and the great canvas-walled enclosure 
vanishes under the bands of hundreds of skilled 
tent-piteho.ru. Sometimes His Majesty gives an 
audience to an official, a local governor of a tribe, 
who, barefoot, approaches the Sultan, falls upon 
his knee*, and three- lime* touches the ground 
with his forehead, remaining crouched before 
hi 9 lord and master during the few seconds that 
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Mich audience lust. Again a bugle; ami through 
the lino of horsemen nm dtuky soldiers leading 
saddled horses, trotting them past the Sultan 
that ho may choose upon the back of which 
he will perform the day's march. With a slight 
motion of his hand the choice in made, and the 
InnuHired steed is led up to the palanquin. Some¬ 
times it Jh a white, saddled and £rap|>od in tur¬ 
quoise bine; sometimes a grey, decked in rose- 
Coloured silks ; sometimes a black, his fiend half 
hidden in primrose-yellow tassels. 

A* the Sul ton mounts, the scene becomes for a 
lew minutes one of wild confusion. The Imnuor- 
boerers, i ho spear-bearers, the cavalry, the scarlet- 
and-blne mounted infantry, the high officials on 
their wvddle-tnnlea, the artillery, even the Sid run 
himself, seems hopelessly mixed in a struggling 
crowd. It is only for a very little while, and then 
Ironi the medley emerges the royal process ion. 
forming into Order as it proceeds. The vanguard 
is formed of an escort of cavalry, headed by the 
standard-bearers, currying Hags of every hue ami 
colour, the poles topjicd with glittering lulls. 
Next come the artillery, the guns carried upon 
the backs of mules, and after them a troop of 
mounted infantry. Two mounted men, carrying 
long slender spear-, precede the J«l horses, five 
or six of which, trapped in rich silks, always form 
a feature of the procession. Riding alone in the 
Grand Master of the Ceremonies, n dark man of 
fine presence, wand of office in hand. Then, after 
a apace of some forty yarda, the .Sultan, a solitary 
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wMte figure on horseback. At hi* skit- run negroes, 
waving Jang white scarves to keep the duati and 
the (lies off his holy jH'rion. Immediately behind 
Ilk Majfetty rides a soldier, bearing aloft, so an 
to shade the Sultan bum the rays of tin- Him, 
the Imperial parasol of crimson and gold. The 
red puktiquio, borne by sturdy mules, follows, 
and behind it a long wide line of standard'beaters, 
the banners rich in gold thread and brocaded 
silks, anti the poles of one and all crowned with 
gilded or bn. Immediately lie hi ml the Hags ride 
the viziexs and great officers of State, followed by 
a rabble of smaller official* and soldiery, of blank 
slaves and tribesmen from all over Morocco. 

There are no roads, and the- procession of men 
and animals spreads widely out over the plains 
and undulating hills. Often as far as the eye can 
reach one can trace the great migration stretching 
from horizon to horizon, a rainbow of colour upon 
the green plains. Sometimes to cross a valley the 
procession narrows in, to spread out again in the 
open country be von d, till the whole land Is dotted 
with horsemen and mules, and do waited lumber¬ 
ing camels. 

Now and again a tribal governor, with bis escort 
of horsemen, comes to salute his sovereign. Drawn 
up in a long line they await the Sultan’s approach, 
At Ins approach the governor dismounts from his 
horse and prostrates himself before IiLh lord, to 
rise again at a signal from His Majesty, Bending 
low. he approaches and kisses the Sultan's stirrup, 
then mounts again, and with a hoarse cry of 
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'welcome the tribesmen dig their spur?; into the 
flanks of their barbs and! gallop pell-mell hither 
and thither, now singly. now in line, tiring their 
guns the while, until the horses arc brought to 
a sudden standstill in a cloud of smoke and dual. 
These tribesmen are not the only people who 
come from afar to greet the Suit an on his march. 
There arc btsggar* and representative* of all the 
dervish sects, from cymbal-beating negroes from 
tile Sudan to the li truachu of Mekutfs, who cot 
open t heir heads with hatchets. There are snake- 
charmers and acrobats, and men with performing 
apt? ; little deputations of country Jews imd 
Jewess**; groups of whltaffobed ttcholurs from 
local mosques, bearing white Hags; veiled A rub 
women, uttering shrill trembling cries of welcome, 
and offering howls of milk ; lepers with their 
faces swathed and wearing great straw hats, bear¬ 
ing howls of wood to collect alma in, for none may 
touch them—a thousand scenes of human life, 
until all its pleasures and all its tragedies. 

On the Birth day’s march one of the larged 
rivers in Morocco, the Oum er-Rebia, had to Ik: 
forded. Fortunately the autumn rains had not 
yet fallen, and. the river presented no great obstacle 
to the passage of eo large a caravan. Almost the 
Brut to ride across was the Sultan, Ida horse sur¬ 
rounded by negroes on foot, while a line of expert 
swimmers were held in readiness, linked hand in 
hand, stretched from hank to bank. For over 
three hours the pTOCusHion steadily waded thro ugh. 
and though many a mule fell and many a man 
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awl pack were soaked, no serious accidents oe* 
mixed. It wjix a .ictiHj of wiki confusion as the 
horsemen and laden Animals eh ml fed down the 
steep hank to the waters edge and entered the 
svvifi ly-(lowing river; but in the end nil gel neroa* 
in safety, ami great were the rejoicings and many 
the congratulation* that night in earn]), for it is 
seldom that a Sultan Mid hid vast foUowing have 
crossed the Oum cr-Kebia without paying a t-ol! in 
huainn lives. 

Usiudi}' « ride about four hour# brings the 
Sultan to bin next cajnpitig'grountL A quarter 
of on hour before reaching the selected spot the 
hands commence to play, and the tnbeautii, the 
oavairy* and mounted infantry gallop ahead, form¬ 
ing into two lines, between which Hia Majesty 
rides into a aqua re of horsemen drawn up in the 
same formation as that of the early niinaiiig. 
The crimson palanquin is quickly un]mrncsifed, fin* 
blue divan arranged, and Mulai Aloiul Aidi strata 
himself in solitary state to await the pitching of 
his encampments 

No lent might Ik? raised in the rami) L ' 10 

gilded globe which Rurmounta the Sultan's prin- 
t'ipal tent is in position ; but it required only n 
very short lime for the skilled tent-pitehurs to 
pitch the great diass of canvas crowned with it- 1 * 
fluttering orb. It is a signal to the rest of the 
camp, and almost as if growing froui the ground 
arose the white canvas town. There wu-s no ron- 
furtkm, no noise. Every one knew the right posi¬ 
tion to pitch in. and the whole system worked 
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without a hitch. Probably the Moors are alotto 
In the pitching of thee? great camp* ; it seems a 
hereditary trait in their characters. ftultno after 
Sul tun, ever since the Empire of Morocco first, 
came under Urn dominion of the Arabs, had 
trarefied in exactly the some manner a» that in 
which M ului Abdul Aziz was making the journey 
from Marrakesh to Rabat. In no detail had it 
changed. The very shape and decoration of the 
tents had never varied, and to such an extent 
ha il conservatism I wen maintained, the Sultan 
told the writer, that, bo far from travelling with 
nil llie luxury that one could imagine, he vnis 
forbidden by the unwritten law 1 !* of tradition to 
cover the floor of his State tent, except for three 
small Carpets. The rest of the floor-space must 
consist of the soil of the country, and this, on the 
day which His -Majesty narrated the fact, was 
perhaps four inches deep in almost liquid black 
mud. Outside his tent he may lay down straw or 
matting, or any covering ho may please, hut 
within there must be nothing. 

The Sultan’s principal tent once up, the tonfc- 
piidiers turned their attention to the remainder 
«f his Crimp, consisting of i-ome half-dozen large 
marquees, the whole—ftn acre perhaps of groin id 
—-being enclosed with a nine-feet waif of white 
canvas decorated In patterns of dark blue. Tills 
private encampment of His Majesty formed the 
centre of the camp, which stretched away on nil 
aides, often for nearly half :i mile in even - direc¬ 
tion. At the outer extremity wore pitched the 
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tents of the infantry, bo close to one another that 
entrance and exit to the camp was only iwasiblB 
at certain intervals, where apaces were left for the 
purpose. 

The greatest interest naturally attached to the 
immediate surroundings of the Sultan's ten!.-. No 
one hut Ids ladies mid their female slaves might 
enter the walled enclosure, with the exception of 
one small portion of it divided off from the real, 
retained for unofficial audiences. His Majesty 
tnuiaacted alt Ilia affair* of Slate outside the en- 
closure, in a tent of scarlet and green doth* pitched 
at the end of a large open square, and visible from 
a considerable distance-. Hem before the e ves of 
the public His Majesty received his Ministers, 
attended to his correspondence, and sealed official 
iJmninicuK Near this tent, known as the Siwan, * 
were two large marquee, one used as a mosque, 
the other the office of the viziers. In thin quarter, 
too, were the offices of the other Minhutora of State 
and high officials. Behind these were the private 
encampments of the more important personages, 
often consisting of several very large Units leading 
to one another by covered paasnges of canvas. 
Directly opposite, on the fart her side of l he Sultan's 
enclosure, were the royal stables, where a quantity 
of tine hiirhr- were tethered, their number euti- 
etantly being added to by tho present,-; brought 
to Hie Majesty by the tribal governors. 

As Mitm nd his tents were ready, the Sultan 
remounted hie horse, anti amidst the playing of 
bandit and the shouts of the tribe*men, rule into 
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the aedusion of Ijis private camp. It wan genarolly 
not long after Hb Majesty's disappearance from 
view that a long line of white-robed and veiled 
women, mounted upon mules, passed silently 
amongst tire tents and entered the royal pn.-oincto, 
As they tiled through the cam]) every man turned 
his head away from tin* mysterious white pro¬ 
cession. Danally the whole camp was pi to lied by 
midday, ami not tong after that hour the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the (lover nment- quarti*rn lieeame astir 
with life, The white-robed viaiers sought their 
offices, while auIdiom kept order amongst the 
throng of people that were always crowding near 
the tent doors awaiting audience with the Minis¬ 
ters of State. Only the 41 Si wan " was deserted, 
but not for long, A bugle edmuis. There is a 
hurrying to and fro of officials mid soldiers, iind 
again the try, “ God prolong the life of our Lard," 
is heard, and the solitary white figure, round 
whom oil this great ramp revolves, is seen slowly 
entering under the shadow of the tent of scarlet 
and green. 

His Majesty usually gave some two or three 
hours a day to the consideration of affairs of State, 
though, -in the occasion* on which the great corn* 
von did not trued and no journey was made, a 
considerably longer period was put aside for public 
buaine^. Meanwhile, in another quarter of the 
camp, provision* and fodder were being distri- 
huted to the vast, concourse of people who follow 
Hi* Majesty upon these royal progresses. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that some thirty thousand persons 
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uri'l probably twenty thousand bot3e> j and mule- 
had to be fed, tin- cummi.iriat worked wiiliout 
a bitch, and food and fodder were supplied in an 
Incredibly short jjeriod of time to all those who 
had a right to receive it. The local triiies alone 
were dependent ujx>n their own resources, and, 
with this exception, the Sultan feed*? t!i»: whole 
camp. Up till tin? time of this journey of Mil Ini 
Abdul \fu. the march of a Sultan through a dis¬ 
trict vy/is sufficient to bring ruin upon the people, 
so extortionate wore the demands made upon 
them. Hut lie would have none of this, nnd 
must of the provisioning was paid for, not by 
local taxation, but from the Imperial Treasury, 
and His Majesty showed throughout solicitude for 
the welfare of bin subjects. He allowed them to 
approach him, and listened attentively to their 
emu plaints against the local official*. 

At sunset gunfire. His Majesty prayed, and 
retired to hi.’) tent# for (lie night, though almost 
every evening he gave unofficial audiences to his 
friends in tho divided-off portion of his private 
encampment reserve) 1 for thi* purpose. M night 
fell the camp became dotted with the little light* 
of Lanterns, often gaily decorated with coloured 
glass, while here and there a camp-fire showed op 
mddily amongst the tents. Now and again could 
lie heard the tinkling of stringed instruments and 
Ifii- .*>fi murmur of a singer, a im seemed afraid to 
raise his voice in the stillness that pervades every¬ 
thing.—a stilluei* only broken now and again by 
an order to the guards and sen tries—of whum 
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400, shoulder to ehoiildpr, encircled the Suita ii h 
fiidormre-^or by the long-drown nwiite of the 
mu odd in as he called th<- Faithful to prayer. 

The ** last j»ost ”—and a« the note of the bogle 
dies away, a wonderful silence fell upon the moon¬ 
lit camp, 
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THU ROAD TO RFIR. 

Bv the end of 1002 Mulal Abdul Aziz bad returned 
to Fez, desirous of Introducing reform®. and ruek- 
lessty extravagant, His intentions were the host ; 
bat if theft) was one thing Ills viziers did not 
desire to see introduced it wna reform, for their 
livelihoods and their fortunes (lopsided upon a 
continuance of the state of corruption which they 
had every interest to see prolonged. So they 
dosed their eye® to the young Sultan’s extrava¬ 
gance®, watched him waste his own and Ids coun¬ 
try's money on even' sort of folly, and shared in 
the profits. 

All sort® of rumours and stories were current 
amongst the tribes as to what went on in the 
palace, For instance, the Sultan, finding the white 
wall® of one of the interior courtyard® too dazzling 
for Ida oyflft, had them painted blue—an innova¬ 
tion unheard of tit a Court where tradition mind. 
Nbw the wail® of tfii, courtyard were visible from 
the hills ahem? Fez. and the patch of bright hi tie 
soon Attracted the attention of the tribesmen 
attending the local market®. To them, a® it waa 
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contrary to Moslem tradition, it must be of ( 'liris- 
lian origin. and a. story was soon being circulated 
that Mulai Abdul Aziz had lost his fortune playing 
earth with his f 'hristian friends, and was now 
sUiIiintJ the various parts of hid palace* in lieu '*f 
money. He had lost this particular court, which 
tho (Christians had taken possession of owl painted 
blue, .-Vi a matter of fuel, at this period playing* 
earth were unknown inside the palace, and with 
all his extravagances Mulai Abdul Aziz never 
showed the least propensity to gambling. Alt piny 
for money is forbidden by the Moslem religion, 
and the young .Sultan was strict in the observance® 
of Ids faith. 

The rumours of t'firistiaii influence spread Fa*t, 
and wore soon taken advantage of. The Moors 
arc essentially opportunist*, and one. Omar ez* 
Zorhoum, was more opportunist Umn the rest. 
He was an educated man who bad l>een a scribe 
at Court, but a forgery had put an end to ills 
career in the precincts of the palace. For :i time 
he was a sort of secretary to Haramou el-Hafeett, 
the Her bar Kaid of the Bern Mtir tribe, when f 
know littu. In 1901 he left the Kaid and dis¬ 
appeared into the country. Amongst other useful 
attainments he was a skilful forger, and knew a 
certain number of rather ordinary conjuring tricks. 
He possessed AS well a most fluent tongue. By 
the aid of these accomplishments he ivas able to 
nuikc a living, travelling from tribe tribe on 
a sbe-doukey, from which fact he became known 
along the countryside as “ Bou Hamara "—liter- 
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mlly, Hie “ FalJier of (ho nhixhinkoy." It was 
mtuingNi. tlie simple tribesmen of the Ilil tint he 
met with hia principal success. Starting with the 
idea of inerelv earning a livelihood, he soon saw 
tin* powiUUities uf il career on a target wnle. His 
conjuring trick*, hia wily tongue, aud his forgeries 
—to any itoUung of the she-donkey—encircled him 
with j* sort of religious prestige; and one day he 
suddenly declared iiini.vlf to lie Midni Moliiinu'd, 
tin* first-born i^oii of ihe Into Milliui Miikr- Husseri, 
and therefore rlu* elder In other of the then i< igidng 
sovereign, Mulai Abdul Arise. For a time lit* did 
not discard his donkey, and the humility of this 
means of transit added attractions to hi* prestige 
in the eyes of the devout. 

In the late autumn of 1902 Atulai Abdul Aziz 
left Pea for Rabat. His departure had 1*?«B de¬ 
layed on account of this incipient rebellion of Rou 
Hiunora’s; but affairs seemed to have quieted 
down, and the departure of the Court took place 
in November. An army had been meanwhile sent 
in the direction of Taao to pul down the rebellion. 
The choice of n Commander-in-Chief for this army 
was t ypical o f Morocco of those day a. Th e Miua- 
tion was critical, and the future depended largely 
upon the 6ueco8« of His Majesty's troops. The 
Sultan wo* leaving North Morocco, and by thia 
fact Alone ids position would l>e weakened ; but 
the tradition of corruption -—j accepted and per- 
mitted“Wao too great. I asked the Sultan, for 
I was at Fra with him at that time, whom he 
had chosen ah Com mnndrr-ui-Chief, To my aston- 
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Uhment lie replied, ** My brother. MuLii ol-Kehir.” 
“ But lit- is still a Ixiv,” I replied, t: and lia^ never 
been a soldier.” “ True,” replied Lhp ,Sultan, bin 
my other brothers have nil commanded expedi¬ 
tions, It is MulaJ cl-Kebtr's tain, He has never 
bad a t: ha nee of making a little money/' The 
milking of a little money wn*„ of eouree, the 
abstraction of the soldiers' pay and extortion 
every where. I accompanied the Sultan when he 
left Fez in November. The Court proceeded, with 
all its pomp and majesty, to IVIeknds, where we 
stayed a few days, and then on into the Zimin out 
country, where rebellion was rife. It is impossible 
to say of how many people the rabble which 
accompanied tire Sultan consisted, but we were 
probably 18,000 or 20,000 in camp, with at but 
half perfectly useless for warfare. A number of 
Fez merchants, who followed the Court from 
capital to capital, accompanied the Sultan, and 
each had his family and retainers with him. 
Amongst other strange groups were hundred* of 
beggars?, for the most pari, blind, who also migrated 
with the Court. 

There was some fighting in the Zi tumour country, 
hut still more in the Sultan's camp, The incidi-uts 
which occurred were typical of the time and 
country. The Zimmour tribesmen decided to re* 
sint the .Sultan’s progress at a deep ravine which 
crossed the plains at right angles to our line of 
march. This ravine was perhaps JUd feet in depth, 
a few yards wide only at the bottom, where a 
little river flowed, and half n mile across at its 
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summit Aware that the army was likely to meet, 
with resistance a I this spot* a halt was called on 
the edge of the volley. Half-way up the steep 
slope on the opposite side was an "pen ledge of 
green grass, on which was a group of black tents 
and that eh hut* of the Zinunour villager.-. From 
the thick brushwood opposite a feu rebel shot* 
were tired at the army. The Sultan’s artillery and 
mac]line-guns were brought up to the edge of the 
ravine, nnd began firing promiscuously into the 
brushwood, it wan soon clear that the valley 
wiif not strongly held The Zimmour tribesmen 
are horsemen, and their attack was more likely 
to be made on tSte plain across the ravine, at the 
moment when the army was extricating Itself from 
the precipices and brushwood. 

A regiment—the Doukkalas—wrus ordered to 
clear the valley in preparation for an advance, 
and started down the steep hillside with much 
noise and singing. A few' shots were find at them 
as they descended. The river crossed, they began 
the ascent, and booh reached the little deserted 
village. Hero temptation was too strong, and 
instead of mounting higher they began to loot. 
The villagers had carried off all their movable 
projicrty, but their stores of grain remained, nnd 
grain is valuable in the Sultan’s camp. The quo¬ 
tum was how to transport it. The Moorish soldier 
is not. easily foiled, nnd the brave Dunfckafa regi¬ 
ment wid quite up to the occasion. In the presence 
of the .Sultan and of the whole army they laid 
down their rifles, took off their boggy uniform 
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breeches of bright blue rotron, tied up t fit- hole-, 
through which the kgs urdinAriTy protruded with 
firing, <iml filled the rest- with wheat. This done, 
they loaded up their booty on their backs*, picks 4 
up their rifles, and started to return lo the army. 

Nothing would make them go on i bugle-* were 
blown, signals made, orders shouted : but the 
Dot ikhula * felt that their day's work was done, 
and steadily climbed ItomewarrK In exasperation 
the Ahda regiment. equally famous and equally 
brave, was sent to support them, and to see if 
they couldn’t he pemufuied to turn once more iu 
Hie direction of the enemy and abandon their 
lout. 

With music and singing the AbiU regj.ni util set 
out. They met the Doukkula9 struggling up under 
their heavy loads near the river-bed, A oollMua 
was inevitable, and the Alula charged. The Douk- 
kalas threw down their loads and commenced 
firing, and in a few minutes n little battle wa¬ 
raging far down below us in the ravine between 
the two loyal regiments. A ceasing of the tiring 
bf-qjuke a compromise. The hv« bud it *>f troop-, 

fraternised, the Doukkalo* tcmjurrnrtly abundo. . 

their brteduw’ loads of grain on the river-btuik* 
tun! returned barelegged to the Zimmcmr village 
with their comrades the Abdas, Once there it 
was thfi hitters turn to step out of their nether 
garments, and the llpukkaIns needed them to 
load up the remaining grain, Thin. done, the lwn 
regiments, except for ft few killed ami wounded, 
returned together, every mull beming on Ills buck 
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his voluminous baggy hliie hrwhes stuffed to 
bursting-point. nit h wheat it id barley. [ shall 
never forget the sight of these troop* struggling 
up the steep slope, puffin# and perspiring, dressed 
in the scarlet “ zoQAvo " coats, with just n fringe 
of blliri encircling their waists—and nothing else,— 
11 nd on the summit the enraged Sultan luid hi* 
C ourt and the rest of the army, impotent to change 
tin* course of events The afternoon watt well 
over, mid all thought of crossing the ravine 
f lin t, night was out of the question, so the camp 
was pitched on the side we were on, 

I have passed many si range disturbed nights In 
Morocco, hut this one was perhaps unique, for 
the DoukknlAH and Abda regiments qua trolled 
over the division of the spoil, and fought on and 
off nil the night through. Bullets were Hying in 
every direction, ami one find tit lie as low to 
ground as possible. Eventually things quieted 
down, and one of ray servants came and announced 
to im- that. ** it iff all rights Thu army is now 
bring flogged, ’—which was a fact, for the energetic 
Minister of War had managed to arrest the sur¬ 
vivors of thr two regiments concerned, and was 
having them individually severely flogged one after 
the oi lier by soldiers of Other regiments and slaves 
mid volunteer*. 

We never crossed that in vine. The next day 
the news reached the Suitsn that the army under 
bis brother bad been defeated by Bou Honiara 
near Tun. In all haste we turned hack, and 
proceeded once more to Fez. That return journey 
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over ifit' track of our advance brought to light 
many things of which nothing apparent ly had been 
known, or nt least carer] about, in camp. The 
road was strewn with dead—stragglers from the 
Sultan's army who had been cut of! by the rebel 
Zimmmits r for woe betide any one who logged 
behind. Wo found in the precincts of a country 
mosque a dozen corpses, decapitated and niuti* 
latral ; and even the blind fjeggans on foot, whose 
aftlictioiis made it almost impossible to keep up 
with tlio army, fell a prey to the tribesmen, and 
not a few were found stripped of their poor belong¬ 
ings and with their throats cut. Woe betide the 
wounded, too—left to die where they foil—fur the 
Sid tan’s army pressed no hospital hiatal tati on of 
any kind, and no ambulances. Every effort of 
the few doctors who from time to time were 
employed at the Moorish Court waa tdmrvsL in 
vain. Only if a fallen soldier's comrade chose to 
carry him to the camp did he escape death on the 
field of battle: but the question of his transport 
and of his subsequent care rested entirely with his 
comrades, and the Moorish fiddler'.-* comrudoi were 
not always prepared to make sacririetw for a 
wounded *' paf." Often they waited liis death in 
order to steal his clothes; often they stole his clothes 
and left him to perish without awaiting hi* death. 
In camp, if there was a doctor, medical Attend¬ 
ance was given, but it wna given almost without 
any encouragement or uny help from the Mnghzen, 
but none the leas given whole-heartedly, Even 
when the whole army was attacked with maluria, 
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it was often the doctor who supplied the entire 
quantity of quinine required out of hii own pocket. 
The idea of the value of their men’s lives never 
seems to have entered into the head# of the 
authorities, 

Often the soldiers, if they took the (rouble, 
buried the wounded alive, to prevent their Heads 
being earned off as trepliies by the enemy, I 
remember being told, while spending an evening 
with some of the riff-niff of the army—who, m 
spite of (heir diameters were often the most 
jovial mid cheery of companion-—the stery of a 
recalcitrant wounded comrade who didn’t want 
to be buried alive. Tim incident had happened 
the name day, The man was badly wounded, the 
camp waa a long way off, and his “ puls ” didn't 
mean to have the trouble of carrying liim there. 
,So they dug his grave, and began to push him itu 
Ho nnttirally protested. “I mu not dead,” lie 
cried; “don’t yon seo 1 am living? "Be 
quiet," i-aid a companion ; “you went- killed at 
least an hour ago. Don’t yon realise that you tire 
dead 1 ” The poor man s till cried out till the 
cart!) covered Him and put an end to bis protesta¬ 
tion and his life. The soldier who narrated the 
incident added, “ The .Moorish soldier in an un¬ 
grateful mid unbelieving individual. This man. for 
instance, Had no confidence in w, bis comrades, 
when wo assured him he was dead. T hate in¬ 
gratitude,"-—and ho filled up his little "kif” pipe 
imd handed it to us for n whiff. 

Life was of no value, but tho Moorish soldier is. 
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1 have s«-ji him often under aJJ chxmin stances; 
aiivi [iJ spite of Jill his fault'. 1 have an mlmiraiinn 
and a liking for him. He considered his “ pal’s " 
life as nothing, and Ids own almost as valueless; 
anti yet on my many journey* I have often 
experienced kindness, and never rudeness, from 
these outcasts of the old regime. Murderers often, 
generally thieves., and always blackguard*, yet 
there existed amongst them the undercurrent of 
t!m pride of race, and a spn.se of honour in their 
dealings with a sympathetic European, which they 
would have considered quite unnecessary with a 
compatriot, Jn nil life and on all my journey* 
in Morocco I have made ;i [joint of trusting every¬ 
one, and seldom, if ever, have 1. been disappointed. 

! have pul natives taken from tin wild mountain 
districts into positions of confidence; 1 have given 
i hem every facility to rob, but I have trusted to 
their honour, and they have not failed me. I am 
often told 1 have been and am foolish, and that 
some day !— but that some day has not come .vet, 
mid my life ha* l>ecn rendered fur coaler and far 
happier by the mutuni confidence that bus always 
existed, and alill. 1 am gtud to shy, exists, between 
the people of this country and myself. I stunt 
out on my journeys with this certain knowledge, 
(hat wherever I choose to go I iim known at 
Jeoat by name and sure of a welcome. 

A few days after taking the hurried decision to 
return, the Sultan reached Fez, where he remained 
for several years, unable to leave these disturbed 
regions where revolution was rife, in the summer 
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of | having K turned to Tangier meanwhile, 
i wns capttimi toy RaimUTu tribesmen, and spoilt 
tliree weeks in captivity of Jiiruu nod in the 
Anjero mountains My experiences at? normted 
in the- chapter which dt-ab with the famous brigand 
cud iiis doings, 

Tn I JK>4 an arrangement was I'Oine to Mwmi 
France ami England regarding Morocco. Thin 
booh ‘ foca not in any wny protend to Us a lustoiy. 
iiml imported! as* tliis event was, ii need only 
be referred to here hi n few words. Fmjioc w'» 
permitted by tlii* agrecmcni to intervene in 
Morocco, on the condition of not changing the 
political utatuB of the country, and was given a 
free tnmd to preserve order and to grant aeon 
usaLnaoOe for the Introduction of certain reforms 
f\ H might be required, France at the s#mc linu- 
agreed to come to terms with Spain* All British 
commend*] rights and privileges were to rantnio 

intact. ■ . 

Kabuli was all this time in cojnnHinidation, it 
nut in league, with Boa Ham*™, who remained 
in the Tn/n mid Ouj.hi districts. While 1 wa* a 
prisoner of luhrali's iu W03, 1 managed to abstract 
from a secret cupboard in the room in whii h I wn* 
confined » number of documents of otmsidcnihle 
interest One of these wan the ” dnbir of the 
Pretender appointing Raisuli Overoor of the 
mountain tribe* of Sforlh-W^l Morocco, This 
ri.fhir m ^Lumped with the great -h^I l,UP Y\v- 
ti-ndor under the mime of Moliftmod Iwn 
No doubt Kabuli, who wa« at Uus moment Midai 
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Abdul AziaV Goveastor in the aa mo diafcricts. iws 
keeping thm alternative appointment up hi& sleeve 
In a case of liie necessity arising of having to 
proclaim the Pretender as Sultan. 

1 1 was only natural that thin* Anglo-French agree* 
ment should bring about a general spirit of unrest 
in the country, and in May If*0-1 Raisuli captured 
Mr Pordlwuis and hie stepson, Mr Varley, They 
worn released seven weeks later against a ransom 
of £14,000 and political advantages for Raisuli, 
who obtained from the Sultan, Mutai Abdul Asia, 
lii« own appointment of Governor of the north* 
west triWs as line of his terms. 

Meanwhile the situation in the interior l>eoiuiu‘ 
so serious that ail Europeans were withdrawn to 
the coast, and even at Tangier security was threat¬ 
ened. In December my country villa w*a attacked 
during the night, and I narrowly escajxd a second 
capture, The soldiers guarding my house were 
seized and disarmed in the verandah ; but tin* 
brigands, under a young chief culled Quid Bak- 
kasba, foiled tu force an entrance into the house. 
The telephone wire was cut, but 1 had just time 
to get a message through, and a few hours later 
troops arrived. Our total losse* uvre one soldier 
killed arid one wounded. 1 had to abandon tny 
vilhi and come and live nearer thr town. 

Quid Bakkasha, the chief of this new band, wan 
killed n few weeks later. He was a young man. 
of attractive manner and appearance, who evi¬ 
dently wanted to become a second Raisuii; but 
fate itas against him. During a raid which be 
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and liU mi'ii made upon a village, ho was shot.. 
Ho woe forcing his way into a house, the owner 
of which wiia holding the door on the inside, 
l/nablo to Joiwe the door, the owner of the house 
called to his son, a mere boy, to bring him Ids 
rifle, which was hanging on the wall. 'Hie bny 
in hurrying to his father fell, and the riile wont 
off. The bullet pierced the close 1 door, and killed 
Quid Bakkaahii. who was attempting to force mi 
entrance from without. The hand fled, leaving 
their chiefs dead Iwxly on the threshold. 

The year IWK) saw the famous visit of the 
Kaiser to Tangier, the result of the Franco-British 
agreement of the previous year, and of the sub¬ 
sequent notion of France in sending a special 
Mission to Fez to insist upon the introduction of 
reforms, ft was on 31st March that the Kaiser 
landed. At the Inst moment he imd hesitated to 
come ashore* partly on account of the roughness 
of the sea, and partly perhaps because he may 
have appreciated the far-teaching effects of this 
1 1 nit ilr demonfitratioi) to I*Vance and indirectly to 
England, and partly because he feared assassiun* 
tion at the hands of anarchists. 

TV Emperor looked nervous ns he rode t hrough 
the decorated streets to the Gorman Legation. 
Immense crowds of natives, who had burn told 
that thk visit meant the saving of the indepen¬ 
dence of their country, had gathered on the open 
market-place in front of the Legation, and volley 
rdi.'f volley was lived by them oa the Emperor 
arrived and left. Many of the guiir ami riile* 
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contained bnHeta, fine of which, in its downward 
coursts, struck and indented the loallier helmet ■'f 
one of the suite, bat- fortunately no accident 
occurred, 1 wa* in the room while the diplomatic 
corps anil the native officials were presented to 
the Kaiser, and heard lioth his words to lbo 
French (Jhargfi d’Affaires, Comte <k> Chens,v, and 
u» the Moorish authorities. To both ho announced 
hit* intention of considering Morocco as an in* 
dependent country, and of treating its Sultan as 

an indcptinrlent sovereign* 

Fez became a few months later the scene of 
action, for three Bjieehd Missions—a British under 
Mr (afterwords Sir Gerard) LoWlliFr, :i french 
Mission under Monsieur Saint Rmi Tailhi other, 
ami n German under Count Tattenlweh—viaitad 
the capital The French Government was insisting 
on the acceptance of iU reform proposals by the 
Sultan, and every assist mire was being reiidcriil 
by the British Government to obtain tills desirable 
result ; hilt German influence was too strong, and 
the Sultan Mulni Abdul Aziz definitely refund the 
French proposals on 28th May, only a day or two 
before the arrival of the British Mission in Fez. 
The moment was cleverly chosen, Mr Lowthers 
Mission was m route to the Court, and only learned 
of the Sultan’s decision on his arrival at Fet He 
was too Into to influence the Sultan, and too late 
to abandon Ilia Mission, This cheek to France led 
indirectly to the fall of DeJcaiwd and the agnte- 
meat to hold an Internationa! Conference on the 
subject of Morocco, 
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Meanwhile there m-* no improvement in the 
mivrinr 'situation of Morocco. Item Hamnr.% main- 
I dined his rebellion in Eastern Morocco, and Rjinidi 
governed in Jiortli-cnsrtern tribe*, Everywhere 
there was insecurity, and two British officers, 
Captain (.'rowther and Lieutenant Hatton, were 
captured in Octobci on the short.' of the Anjera 
const, where they we™ employed in the salving 
of H.M.S. AwtiUmu, which had gone ashore there. 
The brigand who made thin coup was the Stareef 
Ould iSouIiLirdi. an important Anjeru tribesman. 
Their release whs fortunately obtained without 
much difficulty. 

The Court hail lost its prestige. The Sultan was 
NfH-uly scoffed at and dsspissd, and anarchy 
reigned on ©very aide. 

Tills final stage of llie history of independent 
Morocco had begun and ended ill the early years 
of this century, when the young Sultan, Mtthd 
Abdul Ariat, entered upon that period of hi* reign 
which may l«r deservedly known as the years of 
the commit voyngturc* It was a pitiful period and 
one best forgotten, except that, every now and 
ugfiin wm« incident would occur worth recording 
on account of it* perfectly unintentional humour, 
which only rendered more pitiful still the depress¬ 
ing interludes. It wan the last decadence of the 
decadent Moorish Court. The Treasury was fa-t 
being emptied, the revenues were being wasted, 
foreign Ioann wore being raised, and the palaces 
of the .Sultan were littered with pncking-eone*, 
the contents of winch the British Pres* once sen- 
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Ottsly described ns “evidences of Christian dvilita* 
tion .it i’ea, Everywhere it wa» packing-cases, 
ami even to-day an borne of the tracks from the 
coast to the interior lie the wrecked fragment - nf 
nioeJmiery end otJier rusty fanuikrji goads, which 
tin* v- eary camels could transport, no longer. 

Of what did these “evidences of Christian ctvil- 
iaHtioii “ consist f Grand pianos ami kitchen* 
ranges ; automobiles and immense cases of comets * 
wild animals it) cages, and boxes of strange theatri¬ 
cal uniforms ; bar re]-organ* and hansom-cabs ; a 
pa-'sc tiger lift capable of rising to dizzy altitude', 
destined for a ono - storied palace; false hair ; 
cairii-.rJVi of jtf.dtl nmJ of silver with jewelled tmtiuu ; ; 
carved marble lions and living macaw parrots ■ 
jewels, real and false; ('team-launchin and fire¬ 
works ; ladies’ underclothing from Paris, and 
saddlery from Mexico; trees for gardens that 
were never planted, or, if planted, were never 
watered; printing-presses and fire-balloons—an 
infinity of alt that was grotesque, useless, -» n d in 
bad taste. As each packing-case gave forth its 
contents they were looked at, perhaps played with, 
and the majority speedily consigned, to rust and 
rot in damp store* and damfmr cellars. It was, 
indeed. a glorious period for the commit vayageurs, 
but it. was the 11 agony ” of Morocco. Every 
incident in Europe was seized to push their wares. 
The coronation of King Edward VII, brought, 
crowns to the fore. The Sultan was told he must 
haw a crown. He objected. U was contrary to 
his religion to pot gold or jewels on his head- 
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Rut escape wna Impo^ibJa A coloured oleograph 
was spread out litfort; him representing King 
Eii ward in Jila coronation robes, standing by a 
*mnJl table, with his index finger lightly resting 
on the summit of the Imperial Crown, Thin at 
least was a purpose to which the Sultan, without 
infringing the krnet-a of Islam, could put a crown. 
So the crown came. 

The crown, it was rumoured, came from Pari*.; 
lull the Stale coach was British, and Loudon's 
licst, built by a famous coach-builder, and of fin e 
w mfrmarahfp . The afternoon that it arrived, 
transported in packing-cases carried on platforms, 
which in turn were slung between camels, the 
Sultan was playing bicyclo-polo with some of his 
European suite, which included at this period an 
Architect, a conjurer, a watchmaker, an American 
portrait-painter, two photographers, a German 
lion-tamer, a French soda-water manufacturer, a 
chauffeur, a firework expert, and a Scottish piper. 
jUI these enjoyed the pcmomU friendship of His 
Majesty, and the erdrtt into the presence of the 
ruler who. with l he exception perhaps of the 
Grand Lama of Thibet, should have been the most, 
exclusive and the most secluded of sovereigns. 
It Is no wonder that the tribesmen looked askance 
on the Jii^h |mJnc k e wails. 

It was a gorgeous coach, of crimson lacquer, 
with gilded ornamentation. The inside was lined 
w,Ut rich green-brocaded silk, and the hs tumor, 
cloth was of scarlet and go Id t and bore what were 
supposed to be the Royal Aims of Morocco- as a 
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fact, non-existent, Like the eoaeh itself, the 
purple harness, with its gift fittings, whs of the 
very bestwifi together they formed an ensemble 
om expensive as it was utterly usdc**, for there 
were no roods in Morocco. 

Tlit? bicycle* polo irrtllirfi. and the Sul Lon invited 
the Consol of a great foreign Power, who hap* 
pened to be at the Court, and the writer, to come 
mid inBjH'ct tils newest purchase. In the centre 
of an immense field of swampy groan, surrounded 
by high crenellated walls, stood the scarlet ear* 
Huge. In this Held of many acres were opened 
nil the packing-case* which were too large to pa 1 ** 
through the gateways that led into the interior 
court'j of die palace : it *?rwd also as a grriaiiig* 
ground for His Majesty's menagerie, hi a wide 
circle at some little distance from the State coach 
stood a ring of zebras, emus, wapiti, Hindu cattle, 
apes, antelope, and llamas, with a background 
of more timid flamingos and strange storks and 
cranes—one and all intent on examining, from a 
position of safety, the extraordinary scarlet addi¬ 
tion to their numbers which had suddenly appeured 
among them. 

The SulUui was evidently pleased. As usual, 
he said little i but he called to one of his officers, 
and ordered four horses to he harnessed to tin; 
coach. It Juul to be explained to him that no 
horse in the Imperial stables had ever been in 
Ixa mo ss, for the Sultan’s previous purchases of 
carriages and hansom-cubs lay rotting idle and 
neglected in stores and cellars. Hut His Majesty 
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wna nut going to bo deprived of the plMsvtt of 
seeing ills roach in movement. Men—soldiers ami 
slaves—were harnessed and told to pull. Slowly 
the Iiiiii boring, useless, expensive hut glorious Stntc 
coach I jo gun to move. 

** We will ride in it,” said the Sul tun ; and* 
bee toning to the Consul of a Great Rower to get 
up behind, ho himself mounted to the seorlot-uiul- 
gold scut of honour on the Ixtx. The writer rode 
inside. When all were scaled, the vehicle started 
on its first and last progress of State, The soldier* 
and slaves sweated and puffed ns the wheels sank 
deeper and deeper into the swampy ground, and 
the “ progress " was slow indeed. Slow, too, were 
the jMiccs of the procession that followed us, for, 
doubting but fascinated, the whole menagerie was 
in our wake, led by an emu whose courage hnd 
already been proved by an unprovoked attack 
upon ill? Scottish piper, and by having danced a 
p(h}-$wit on the prostrate form of the expert in 
tlroworJis u few days previously, Clow? behind 
the emu followed a wapiti—with the mange—and 
thou in turn the zebra*, the Hindu cattle, the 
u]>eH, gazelles, and lastly, the timid llamas, with 
their great Luminous eye^ and outstretched necks. 
Away in the background half a dozen craw* 
were i lancing an d [Xrrforiiiiiig the most absurd 
antics,. 

It rained that, night, and the next day the little 
lake of water in which the citato coach stood waa 
purple from the dye of the liame**, and the beau¬ 
tiful hammer-cloth of scarlet and gold flapped 
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limp and ruined in the wind. Inside there was a 
pool of water on the green-brocaded seat. 

The great fault, or muffortune, of Mukti Abdul 
Azix was Ids extravagance. He was never able 
to realise the value of money. He spent, in the 
few years since he emerged from the seclusion of 
his palace to take up the reins of government, cot 
only the whole revenue of his country, hut' also 
the savings of his predecessors. And what had 
ho got for it aU ? A lot of rubbish, bought at 
fabulous prices, which was lying rotting and rul¬ 
ing in the gloomy cavernous stores of his various 
palaces ! Ho was to blame for tins extravagance, 
no doubt, but others were to blame still mom 
Those to whom he looked for advice left no stone 
unturned to exploit him. They made their for¬ 
tunes, and left a broken unhappy Sultan, whose 
whole country was in rebellion, whoso Treasury 
was exhausted, to bear the brunt of their tuns. 
Mtilui Abdul Ariz, full of the vigour of youth, 
anxious to team, anxious to reform Ids country, 
anxious to do what was right, hud a future be¬ 
fore him of much useful work. His advisers took 
bis education in hand—and bis education cost 
him dear, for hi. fortune, hi*, influence with his 
►mbjectS, and bis reputation had all gone. He 
was weak and young and sometimes stubborn; 
but no man over lived whose intentions were 
better; but these intentions wore warped and 
frustrated by bis advisers. The Sultan had no 
disinterested person about him ; no disinterested 
advice was given him. Ho was told, when hr 
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spent h«8 money in oidating useless goods from 
the various European countries, time it gare Satis¬ 
faction to the Governments of those respective 
countries that he made his purchases in their 
markets. 

Few' of the tilings that he bought gave him any 
pleasure, Photography amused him for a time: 
but oven this was made a means of exploiting 
him. A camera of gold at £2000 came from 
London; 10.000 francs’ worth of photographic 
paper arrived in one day from Paris, Hi* Majesty 
once informed me that his photographic materials, 
not including cameras and lenses, for one year 
cost him between £8000 and £70001 He natu¬ 
rally did not know what was required, and left it 
to bis commission agents to purchase the “ neces¬ 
sary " materials. They did, with a vengeance. 

But it must not be thought that the Sultan 
lived no other life except this. His frivolity was 
of nhort duration—tin hour or two per hap* every 
day; hut at other times affairs of State took 
up his attention, though scarcely as much as 
ought to have been the case. Hu could, too, on 
occasion Ins remarkably serious in his conversa¬ 
tions ; and as he possessed a quick iiudligcnt 
mind, much prone to speculation, his talk wan 
often exceedingly interesting, and then.* were many 
occasion* when, alone with him for <m hour or 
two at a time, he let his words flow on from sub¬ 
ject to subject. On the question of religion he 
was by no means a fanatic, though in even,' way 
i si riot and orthodox Moslem, in ^pitc of many 
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stories to the contrary, His fmilts have been 
Hgidnst the traditions of his predecessors, and 
never rig;mint Fuji religion, though the two are so 
indissolubly mixed in the mind? of tin.' people 
that they are incapable of distinguishing one from 
the other, and so the untrue rumours which were 
spread broadcast nil over Morocco appeared a a 
based on fact. He would never have attended 
attention and suspicion hud he been a little better 
advised. The men who Ixrttgbt him European 
]>oots and European saddles, to their own jtroll t 
and to his unmaking, were almost guilty of high 
treason. The men who ordered fancy European 
uniforms: for him in the European capital?, a? well 
as liio men who photographed him in them, and 
allowed Ids photograph to appear in the nlnstrutn l 
papers of Europe, could almost have been tried 
for attempted regicide. From the newspaper to 
the picture post-card, the 11 Commander of the 
f aithful, * the religious bead of Islam in North- 
West Africa, was exhibited in a variety of 
costumes in the Tangier shop windows and sold 
for a halfpenny: and this iu a country' where 
pictures are considered an contraiy to religion. 
That MuLd Abdul Aziz was weak there is no 
doubt; but how easy it is to be weak in such 
dretunetanoea, for every one was pushing him on, 
helping him day by day to become more and 
more unpopular, seeing his authority and his 
country clipping away from him—* 4 educating " 
him, in foot, for so they called it, until in the 
end thej left him will) an empty Treasury to 
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bear tli© brunt of die coming crisis. Every tom- 
mission agent Imd Iit^ vizier-partner, who poooin- 
m ended that particular agent and his good*, and 
shored the profits, There was no one, actually no 
one, who con Id make hia voice heard in tin sur¬ 
roundings of intrigue and—“ education. 11 

Had the men who really influenced him pressed 
liiin r<. stop buying instead of to buy, he would 
hove done so, but such was not their object. 
They kept I rack from him the state of the country, 
and mude ii rt I. nf the rebellion which was smoulder¬ 
ing all around hiiu. The one man who renlifrcd 
more limn ihe rest how badly tilings wet© going 
was the only man of energy at the Moorish Court, 
Sid Mehdi ej-Monebhi who hud been it special 
ambassador at London and Berlin. He ventured 
once or twice to speak seriously, but the mass of 
in trig tie against him was too great. I remember 
one incident w well. It was in December 1002* 

1 was leaving Fez in the eon ret* of u few days 
for Tangier, when T received from un unknown 
country Moor dowh that tl>e Pretender’s forces, 
w hiH|, my informant said, were very numerous, 
were on the. [joint of attacking the camp of 
the huge disorderly army which Mulai At idol 
Azk had sent out of Fez a day's march 
Id the eastward. 1 had reason to helievo this 
news thou, and I have reason to believe to¬ 
day that it was sent me in order that. 1 might 
Jettve Fez, for the Pretender at that time intended, 
to follow his attack on the camp with a march 
on Uic capital My informant, an uneducated 
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countryman, mentioned, as a guaranty of good 
faith, an incident which hud happened some years 
before at Meknde, in which I had apparently been 
able to render some small service to a Moor whose 
name »t that lime T did not know. It was Jilali 
Zorhotini, the Pretender himself, who four years 
ufterwurtLs. mindful of my little act, sent rue this 
word uf warning. 

F reporter I the whole matter to the Suita n, whom 
I saw alone that night, but t could make no impres¬ 
sion upon Hit Majesty. He laughed at the rebel¬ 
lion end at ojy fears for his troops, at the Pre¬ 
tender and hia reputed femes. ” Go," lie said, “ to 
Meiiebhi, and tell him from me to give you a 
good dinner, with musicians and * kooskoosoo,' 
and don't worn' yourself. Your fears are ground- 
leas,’ 1 Menebhi gave mo the good dinner, but lie 
knew my fears were not groundless. We sat late 
into tiles night talking—he was Minister of War at 
the time—and I think he was persuaded that 
some steps must be taken. Jlofore we parted iva 
had further ivjdemrc of how serious things were 
becoming, for a Shcreef, who Jmd relations at 
Toza, had received nows which confirmed my 
estimate of the Pretender's forces, though not of 
bis proposed attempt to attack the Government 
troops. 

The next, day 1 hade farewell to Mnlal AbduJ 
Aza. Jfi' was standing under a great archway in 
the palace. He tried to persuade me to stay, but 
for ninny reasons I had to be back in Tangier in 
eight or ten days' time. We stood them a while 
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talking, and nothing could have been more kind 
t Ui\t\ lie waii. 

“ I hliali ana* yon much," lie said; “ good-bye,” 
and with a shake of the hand ho left me. I turned 
find watched hifl tall figure, draped in white, until 
hr disappeared into the palace through h gutc in 
the garden wall. It tvaa Monday, 22ml December 
1002, That very evening, soroo forty nifb away, 
his whole army fled in a panic Indore the Pre¬ 
tender's forces, leaving their entire camp, artillery. 
stores, ammunition, money, and transport in the 
handy of Bolt Hsmarm 

The commander of the Sultan’* forces that 
yd(fcred t.hta severe defeat was Sluliu Abduflalam 
d. - Amarani, His Majesty's uncle. Ho waa ait 
elderly and much-respected member of the royal 
family, who, with a brother, Sid Mohnmed vl- 
Amarani, hud played a considerable and worthy 
part in Moorish politics. That he poasessed any 
military capacity is doubtful; but his name and 
|][a already proved [lolittcal itiBucficc rendered him 
a suitable person to command such expeditions, 
on which diplomacy was always, if possible, pre¬ 
ferred to lighting. 

On rnv uext visit to Fe®, Mulni Abdesulftiu 
el-Amarani described to me the attack of Boil 
Hamnra’s forces upon the wimp of the Sultan's 
army. Hifl description of his awn terror was 
pathetic. “ I had no timer be said, “to collect 
my valuables, but there were two thing* I did 
not want to leave beliind—a wick of money and 
the pills Dr Verdou had given me for my indigos- 
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tion. The money was beside my bed, tine pills 
under the amttress, and I couldn't find them at 
one!*, ami U’tween t,liis los* and my tem>r and the 
sound of firing in the camp 1 hud to (lee. If was 
not until I wan on my mule Unit I discovered that 
in my exe it ament I had forgotten both the money 
and the pH Is,” 


the B&anrsiNd ov the jlnd- 


Is of Ilia extravagances, the lift 1 witit-Ii the 

Suit mi led was a very «mp1o on* He taea early, 
and after prayers at dawn left the privacy of his 
palace for Liu* buildings in which he held hk 
rourt. Here he took his sent, generally upon a 
settee or divan, in a private room, a little way 
removed from the great courtyard in which hk 
viziens curried on their business. This courtyard 
was surrounded by a colonnade on to which Opened 
u number of small rooms. In fclipse were seated 
the various viziers and their societuies, while 
without in the shade of the colon nude sat those 
who sought interviews with the various 9®®®* 
taries of'State. A gateway, guarded always by 
gatekeepers, led from this courtyard to the Sultan’s 
private a flic eft, and messages and letters passed 
to and fro, Prom time to time he would eummon 
one or other of the viziers to hie presence On affairs 
of State, and discuss with them what ooma© it 
might be best to pursue. It can be understood 
from this slight intercourse that His Majesty held 
with the outside world, for he seldom had more 
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than this, how easy it was for the people of hi.H 
entourage to withhold from him all reliable in¬ 
formation, and to paint the existing state of affairs 
lit the colours that might suit their own views, or. 
more often, their own pockets.. 

" Court," which commenced in the early morning, 
V£lk finished by noon, and the Sultan retired intr* 
the palace, where he dined. Ho oto always alone, 
mid, is the custom all over Morocco, with his 
fingerh, This habit, which seems almost revolting 
to European#, is by no means an unclean one, 
for the hands are washed in warm water both 
before and after the meal, and the food is 
id wav. t cooked in such a way that it can easily 
broken. A habit of our own, which we con* 
s.idcr fur more ctcanlv than eating with our fingers, 
is looked upon by the Moors as Glfhy—that is, 
washing our hands or face in a basin, and, still 
more, taking a bath where tho water is not running. 
The cleaner we become, they say, the dirtier the 
water we are washing with must necessarily lx?, 
and eventually we step forth m cfoajiscd from 
water which is no longer clean. A Moor to uu*h 
Ills hands has the water poured from a vessel over 

**. . * lfK * "'.‘Ver by any chance dips them into 

the dirty water. The same wav fa their baths ; 
tho water is thrown over their bodies out of bright 
braxx bowls, and hows away through holes in the 
nuwljjo or tile floor* 

Ifis midday meal over, the Sultan would rest 
f"r a while, generally issuing from the palace 
about three o'clock. There was no afternoon 
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11 Court,” pi mi on this account Miihi Abdul Ariz 
woa free to spend the rest of the day as iio pleaded, 
and generally did so in the company of his Euro- 
pea it employees and friends. Bicycle-polo. cricket, 
and tennis were the order of the (lav. 

One evening, after a longer game of tennis than 
tiHtml, we commenced to take in the net, os rain 
infilled probable. His Majesty had just retired 
into tin pa hue, hut had left his pocket-handker¬ 
chief lied to the top of the net, whore he hod 
Jived it, f m the light was waning, and it was ilifij- 
cult to ditilingiti-lj the net's height. I unfa-d cited 
the I mud kerchief, but feeling something large tied 
11 p in » comer of it, 1 examined it more carefully. 
It was a cut diamond, about the size of a small 
walnut, which His Majesty had lately purchased. 
Carefully secreting the handkerchief and iU valu¬ 
able contents in my pocket—for there is no means 
of getting at the Sultan once ho has entered the 
recedes of the palace, where women only are 
allowed—i proceeded to leave the precincts hy the 
usual exit. 1 had crossed one courtyard and was 
near the outer gate when I became aware that 
some one was pursuing me. I took in the situa¬ 
tion and ran ; but 1 was no mutch for the Sultan, 
who, stirred to more titan usual activity by the 
hiss of his valuable jewel, came down upon me 
like a whirlwind. Almost before 1 realised that I 
was caught, I wus lifted off my feet and thrown 
to Hit: ground, while Mulai Abdul Am. his knees 
pinning down my elbows, was rifling toy pockets. 
He soon discovered his diamond. Miff tied in the 
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hajidkerdiief; but, not oontent with Unit, he de- 
priv«d mu oi a pocket-book. it ring f w wearing 
on my watch-child, a necktie-pin, and a cigarette- 
CH>e. He Jet me go at last. laughing at, the ndvcn- 
tnre > but I never saw my jiropertj again,. 

On another occasion I was present when one 
nf tf, ° officials came to offer hi* respects to 

the Saltan on receiving a high appointment This 
man was the now famous tfaj Omar Tazzt, the 
present vizier of Govornraent domains. 

I was Standing talking to His Majesty alone in 
a courtyard along one side of which were situated 
t ,F: <*&* ot ^ Sultan’* wild humU, when Hal 
Otioir entered. Prostrating himself barefoot on the 
marble floor, he touched the ground with hi* 
forehead. The Sultan, scarcely heeding 1dm, made 
a few formal remarks, and then turning to me 
ftftke«l abruptly, 11 Do you know tJiis man l w 
I scarcely did, hut aware of His Majesty's love 
of humour, 1 thought I saw the opportunity hu¬ 
ll practical joke upon Haj Omar, whom, being a 

lez «**, I rightly gu^ to ho a 

coward 

" I know him well” I replied. " Only to-day 
ho was at my house begging me to ask a favour 
of your Majesty on [us account.” 

Haj Omar, who was still prostrate on the ground 
looked uneasily m my direction, not understanding 
what was pacing, h 

“ His favour fa graated,” replied the Suita,,, 
to whom I had made a slight signal allow 
to continue. 
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" He ! went on, “ that thin afternoon, 

when summoned to your Majesty's presence For 
U»c first tout- in his now portion, he might be 
allowed to give #ome proof of his fidelity," 

** Certainly," replied Mulni Abdul Aziz. 

“ He proposed,” I continued, “ with your 
Majesty’s permission, in order that bin fidelity 
attd courage might he put to the tost, to Upend 
liaif wti hour in the lions' cage.” 

Hnj Omar, still prostrate More the Suitsm 
squirmed uneasily, and lifted a fat pasty face 
toward the Sultan and myself. 

11 Certainlyreplied the Sultan, 

11 If your Majesty hid* mo die, I am ready to 
do so,” came a feebie voice trembling with emotion 
from the ground. 

“ Call the slave who has the keys of the lions' 
cage,” replied the Sultan, and at the same time 
he moved in the direction of the wild beasts, 
Haj Omar following him. on ail-fours. 

The slave arrived i hut Haj Omars terror was 
now so evident that the joke could no longer be 
kept, up. Seizing me by the hand, the Sultan led 
me away, and Haj Omar lied. 

Wc played another joke on Haj Omar before 
1 left l?ez, and on ihis occasion Mtmebhi was my 
accomplice, if not my instigator, 

Haj Omar was pointing out to the Sultan the 
arrangement of « new' Jlowar-garden than in course 
of construction. His Majesty stood somewhat in 
advance, and the rather stout, pompous little 
courtier a little Mrind him on bis right. Mcaeblii 
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AU.I I, whs) bid wondered a tdiort distance j n 

anolher direction, soon made a discovery-_a puii.ji 

and a long hose I Standing the pump in the 
water-tank, 1 proceeded with the hose till I reached 
Hnj Omar, and just m i put the nozzle down the 
hack of his neck, Afcnnblti began to pump. The 
rich Maori* never wash with cold water, and the 
voluminous stream which began to flow down Huj 
Omar's back nearly caused him to have a fit. 
TTic water poured out of his baggy trousers into 
his yeilow slippers, hut lie daren’t say a word, 
for His Majesty was addressing him. “ It ahull 
done us your Majesty commands,” he replied, 
when the Sultan had. ceased speaking; but his 
voice was so trembling, so truly pitiful, that Abbi 
Abdul Aziz turned hurriedly to bee what had 
happened, ft was a sod objtit that met Ids view 
~Jb j Omar Tuzzi standing shivering and dripping 
in a pW of water. Etiquette forbids the Sultan 
to laugh in public, but etiquette couldn’t help him 
covering his face with the long sleeve of his jdab 
to hide hia merriment, and walking hurriedly in 
another direction* 

The lueution of etiquette recalls to my miml 
one or two of the “ traditions " of the Moorish 
Tourt. hi comparison with the barbaric splendour 
uf the Multan s .Stale appearances in public, when, 
m the shade of the crimecm-and-green velvet 
umbrella, he receives hia tribesmen, his private 
Me is ample. There is perhaps no „ l( , n . pU ._ 
tm^que sight in the world than one of tlU, 
Jurocco processions. The rugged troops in blue 
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and red, who, with a background of crumb ting 
yellow walk, tine the palace squares : the blue 
sky above - tilt* ted horse* in their gorgeous trap¬ 
pings* of coloured silks; the white-robed (’ourt 
officials on foot; the splendour of gold-embroidered 
banners; and in the centre of it all the Sultan liim- 
sdf, swathed in Wowing white robes, the only 
figure on horseback—all help to form a picture 
that, once seen, can never ho forgotten. Then 
suddenly ^ great ray rends the air. May God 
bless tile life of our Lord tie- Sultan !" and tin? 
motley company bow low as His Majesty, still 
shaded by the great umbrella of State, rides into 
their midst, fompared in pictureequeiu** to this 
gorgeous pageant. European State ceremonies art* 
poor indeed. Rut in his private life the Sultan ia 
simple enough. No man. of course, crosses the 
precincts of the inner palace, where women only 
arc allowed to enter; but Muhli Abdul Aziz on 
aOTcral occusioiif npoke to me of the boredom of 
lik domestic life. Ho recounted one or two facta 
which show that, autocratic monarch os ho is, his 
actions itro much restricted by precedent. One 
of these referred to his bedroom, which must Ik? 
furnished in the greatest simplicity, and oue colour 
alone must be used. a deep, beautiful, indigo blue. 
The silk hangings Are made and dyed in Morocco, 
and no European materia] must be employed. 

( irrtains, bedcovers, carpets, and vt all-hangings 
must nil be of this one colour and manufactoro. 
Again, when out in camp his aleeping-tcnt must 
contain but three carpet*, and lie must sleep on 
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a matt re*,* oil tin; ground, nml not on a becUteud. 
His viziers tuid courtiers cover tin- floor of their 
fonts with straw, over which Li icy lay matting 
and pika of rich carpet*; hut the Sultan may 
have nothing lm( the bare earth and the tradi¬ 
tional three small carpets, lit wot weather be is 
obliged to wade onkkdeep in mud, while eleven 
wait to wash his feet m he steps on to the mg on 
u hieb the mattress’ is spread. No doubt this 
simple ileeping-tent owes its origin to day* when 
constant dangers threatened the Sultans on their 
camping ttpcditjetui, and when they were liubh- 
tf' he called up at night to lead their troop-* ii.ro 
battle: hut however it may have originated, the 
custom —n particularly uncomfortable one—n> 
mains unchanged to-day. During the ilaytime Ih- 
r* til tan may spend hi* time in other tent*, where 
no restrictions are placed upon bin luxuries and 
eomfortd. 

There la & Certain room in the palnee at Fez 
to which a recognised Tradition pertains. The 
construction dates front a remote time, and there 
is aupjsjwd t-o exist, somewhere built into its 
wolK a eertain charm. Thu purport of (his charm 
1# that as long ns this portieular chamber in the 
palace n?mains intact, no .Sultan will die iu IV/, 
rtnd, urioii-iy enough, m> .Sultan has died in Fez 
■’inee the room wan built. His Afujeatv described 
the chamhcT to me, for it h, -situated in f lie interior 
of iho palace, where no men may enter, ft is a 
large hall, richly furnished with its original nig* 
and divans, and every night special slaves, whn*c 
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duty it ]#, light lilt- many nnllot Unit sin? sup* 
pur rod in the cliiindcJU'T*. Two huge 1 -audio*, 
brought from Mecca once a your, arc the only 
turns that an 1 lit more than once; ail lhe others 
tro replaced nightly. Nor may European eimdh'ss 
bo used—they must be of Fez manufacture. 

The ceiling, rich in carving, still exist,-, but the 
roof above tins lieen replaced again and again, 
oiic fflyer above another, without ever removing 
the underneath onc-s, lest the ** ahartn should lie 
destroyed. Fn the same way the walks have Im.'oh 
si lengthened from the outside, until their t hick- 
nos* is immense. So exactly baa this room been 
left in its original state that in one corner of it 
sLands n bidder which has never been removesi, 
while skills for holding water arc still hanging 
upon the walls, little left of them but their gold 
spouts and pendent cups. 

Mid u Abdul Aziz was an expert bioyoli=i, and 
there- were often great games of liieyde-iw>fu of an 
afternoon in one of the courtyard* of the palace. 
The only other Moor who played was Monebhi, 
then at the height of his power mid influence. 
The Sultan was a plucky but careful rider, seldom 
coming to grief, and handling his machine with 
the most, perfect judgment. Menehhi wna equally 
plucky, but much more excitable, and t have seen 
him. in pursuit of the ball, charge at lull speed 
into the palace wall, to be rescued from whnt 
looked like a lot of broken umbrellas a minute 
Inter, a* he shouted wildly for a new bicycle- As 
the Sultan was always supplied with the most 
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expensive articles that could bo purchuwd, moat 
of his bicycles were of aluminium, and therefore 
not suited to bicycle-polo; but the mote that 
wore broken the mom were required, and bin 
commission agents reaped their harvest. The 
record, i think, was taken by a young secretary 
of the British fnegation, who successfully smashed 
six in one afternoon 1 But it was not at polo 
alone that Mnlai Abdul Am was a skilful bicyclist, 
for he could perform a, number of trick* that would 
almost have done honour to a professional. I 
have seen him myself ride up a steep plunk laid 
ft gainst a packing-case, then along another plank 
forming a bridge to another pucliing-cftae, ami 
down an incline at the end again. On one of these 
occMfcMons be fell, and lodged on his bead ; but 
after being stunned for a minute nr two, remounted 
his bicycle and siiceeadfuily accomplished his object, 

1 only once saw him annoyed, and it was with 
myself- IVn were standing on the .summit of an 
old outer wail of the palace. Immediately beneath 
us, in the shadow' of the wall, were n dozen or so 
id-clothed, Laif-starved members of what was in¬ 
appropriately called the Moorish Army. Many of 
the little group were evidently suffering from 
lever, very prevalent in Fez in summer, and alto¬ 
gether they formed u pitiful sight, 

I spoke, perhaps, too warmly of the neglect 
with which the soldiers were treated, of iheir 
stolen pay, of their abject misery, and J failed 
to notice that the Sultan was not in a mood at 
that moment to listen to my complaint. 
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“ if isn’t my fault / 1 he (.aid pettishly. 

It is," I replied, ** Your Majesty doesn't take 
the trouble to *ca that your orders are carried 
out.” 

The blood mailed to the Sultan’t face, and lie 
drew himself up. “ Beatonter," he said. “ you 
nre speaking to ‘ the Commander of the Faithful/ ” 
referring to his most coveted title. 

M 1 do,” 1 replied, ** remember it. It is your 
Majesty who foigete that these men are ‘the 
Faithful/ " 

Alas I as far ns fie in concerned, but few of 
them were any longer faithful 

He bore me no grudge for vrhfit i said, and hU 
look of anger passed into one of great sadness. 
For a little while lie stood looking over the great 
plain that lay before us, then turned and said 
very gently, “ You don’t know how weary I am 
of being Sultan," ami tears stood in his cye-». 

On one occasion while visiting Mekmfa with the 
Sultan, 1 took the opportunity to go to the dews’ 
quarter of the town, to call on an family 

who 1w»l often hospitably entertained me at a 
feast OU previous visits. The lady of the house 
was <vn extremely portly danu\ one might ahnoid 
iiav of gigantic proportions, but ns kind-hearted 
its she wits large, 1 was received with open urn is 
by my host mid hostess, their children and grand- 
children, tut it after the usual salutations they 
began to pour out their woes. The Jews’ quarter 
had been raided by Berber tribesmen, and my 
friends’ house, and ^tables bad boon broken into 
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and robbed. 4 *uuld [ obtain justice for them I 
Xow, it] Hjiite of the SuUtin'H good intentions, 
just ice was about the only thing in the world 
unohiamn Itb in Morocco. The Sultan. I knew, 
would order the damages to bn repaid b> the 
responsible authorities, but my friends would 
certainly receive only a very small j>ortiou of 
what they had lost; the res! would disappear 
fn route, I therefore determined to obtain justice 
from the Sultan by a little ruse, I told the portly 
lady Hint His Majesty would make his State 
entry Into the town the following day, and bade 
her climb on to the pedestal of one of the great 
marlile pillars of the famous gateway of Man&our- 
*l-AJj T and there to await his paasuge. Immediately 
she saw the Sultan appear from under the gateway 
she was to cry, “ Will my Lord the Sultan allow 
me- to die in miaety 1 Will my Lord the Sultan 
not protect uie '' I told her to look its faijciimt- 
ing ns po&sibJe—she wan well on for sixty years 
of age—ami to put on all the finery of gold hue 
and velvet to which the Israelite ladies of the 
Moroccan towns are ao partial, and which forma 
their national gala dress. 

She promised to carry out wy instruction*, and 
1 laid my plans accordingly. An hour or two Inter 
I wax received by the Sultan, and ventured to 
remark that T had experienced a turttms dream 
Hie night before. The SuJtan asked me to relate 
tL mid J replied that I had dreamed that 1 was 
accompanying Ota Majesty on his State entry 
into the- town, mid that just a* we passed under 
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On- famous gateway an enormously fat Jewess, 
in gala attire, dinging to oik? ttf ill# marble columns, 
cried out, " Will my Lord the Sultan allow me to 
din in misery ¥ WLU my Ixud the Sultan not 
protect me ¥ ” The Sultan was by nature wiper- 
■ititiciH. nml wondered what mv dream could 
mean, Neodloss to say, 1 didn't inform him, 

Everything occurred ft* 1 had planned it, with 
one Judierou- addition. The Sultan emerged from 
the gate, and there, on the high pedestal of tho 
column, embracing the marble pillar, wa* my etm% 
frifrnd. shouting out her petition. The Sultan, 
atnick by tho coincidence, turned to see if he eoitki 
catch my eye, and I naturally looked ns astoniaheil 
ah ho did. But the I tidy'a anxiety to Ite heard led 
lier to lean Uio far forward, her hold on the marble 
pillar wiis relaxed, and the last 1 saw of her w»a 
taking a header into the midst of scarletsnd-hlue 
soldier who lined the gateway. An hour later 
nif-^engir- hurried me into tin- Sultan 1 * presence. 

I found Niis Majesty nU excitement at the incident, 
and l explained that no doubt my extraordinary 
dream war* a revelation in order that the woman 
might receive justice. The Sultan u.iked me if I 
knew who die was. 

“I have riven her more than TOW,' I replied. 

“ Go iniuiedintcly,” ^aid His Majority, “ and find 
out what die waute." 

The delight of my friends can Im imagined when 
T entered their house and, on behalf of the Sultan, 
asked for ;t “ utatemetit of claim-” I fully reported 
ihe matter, and Mulni Abdul Am ocnt for one of 
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his own relation^ Ariirani Shrreef, and ordered 
him fo see that the family were immediately re* 
funded for what they had lout, and that their 
fiuaae should he guarded in future. In this iiisnnc) 

1 knew they would get their money, which they 
oertai nl y would not hare done had the matter 
jwi- rd. in the usual course, through the hands of 
rho viziers. I hc next day they wore paid, and the 
<ky after I confessed my plot to the «maaed 
Sultan, 

The year of tho Aigeciras Conference (1900} f 
was hack in Fez again after an absence of three 
yearn. Every tiling was changed, for the days of 
prosperity nad 11 pneking-cases " wen* over, and 
the Maghaen hat! fallen upon evil times: Tribe 
after trilie had thrown off their allegiance. The 
robbery mid pilfering and corruption were worse 
than ever. Famine reigned in the city. 

The “ campaign ” which I, as * Tunes 1 corre¬ 
spondent, had carried on in the ‘ Times * during 
the preceding year or two, rendered me no persona 
ijraiti to the Sultan and Ills Court, and even accom¬ 
modation was refused me and the (Mince gates 
hermetically sealed, I stayed for some months, 
and enjoyed, as 1 have never enjoyed before or 
since, the goodwill of the people of Fez. They 
knew wliol bad happened. They knew flint the 
‘Times’ had coded the attention of the world to 
the plight of their co-religionists and fellow-country- 
nieu in Morocco, and in their suffering and misery 
they showed un appreciation that wan at once 
most marked and most valued. They knew that 
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the Sultan had refused to receive me, and that 
the doors of the viziers' palaces wore closed to 
mo; and they knew, too, the reason—that 1 repre¬ 
sented & great newspaper, the Columns of which 
have always Immmi open to the cries of diEtrera id 
ill-used and neglected peoples, and that thojr 
plaints had already reached the British pnhlio— 
and the world's public—by these means. I din. 51 
never forget the sympathy and kindness shown to 
me bv the mass of the inhabitants at Fez at this 
time, Anri what was this change that was so 
evident ? 

It was famine—that was all! Bread at sevett- 
pence a loaf, and the loaf the aiae of a railway* 
station bun. Famine, because a few of Ihe viziers 
nnd officials had taken advantage of last year's 
poor crops to 11 corner ,T wheat, by buying it 
before it entered the town, and selling it' at any 
profit they liked ; famine, because the same little 
coterie regulated the price at wliioh even meat 
might bo sold, and alternately robbed the ]*oor 
and t he butcher*; famine, because every neces¬ 
sary of life bad to pass through their hands before 
ft reached the public; famine, because even 
charcoal, without which no cooking can lie done, 
wna *' cornered," And tin- caravans of camel* 
which should have been bringing grain from the 
coast, to feed the starving people were comman¬ 
deered to transport marble for the Jloore of the 
viziers’ pidaoes. built with the proceed* of foreign 
loan-—and of famine. 

Yes, three years had brought about a change 
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ii> Fc-JS, and it was not a change for the better, 
Ufo and energy seemed to have disappeared. 
Tin - hang-dog starving soldiery, in rags of course, 
riTid paid, when they wore paid at ail, sufficiently 
well to buy half a small loaf of bread a day. prowled 
t<* and fro in the streets,—such few, that is. as 
Wt ** left, of them, for the greater part hud long 
lido deserted to the Pretender, who fed his nien, or 
find sold their rides to the nearest buyer* and gone 
back to spread sedition amongst the tribes. Really 
no one can blame them, and those that remained 
would have gone too, shaking the dust of Pea 
off their shot»_<mly they had no shoes, and tmxsfc 
of them no strength to walk the distance. The 
streets were ftill of starving and ha If starving 
people, many of whom begged only with their 
eyes, 100 pitiful to look upon unmoved For a 
fifiort time the proceeds of a public subscription 
did something to relieve these sufferers, but the 
fund* disappeared—into the brick and mortar of 
palace*, it is said—and by. perhaps, more than a 
coincidence, the date of tint conclusion of the 
AJgecims Conference was also the date at which 
»he Maghzcn ceased attempting to feed the ^r. 

< 'ouhi it have been that the eyes of Europe were 
tiu longer fixed on Morocco, and therefore the ijour 
might starve again f The long lines of suffering 
humanity cringed back against the walla of the 
narrow street* to make way for the comets, and 
mules and donkeys, laden with marble and mosaics 
for the palace* which the Court favourites were 
b milling with the money of \hs people, with the 
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proceed* of famine. Before, tJn' people bore their 
Bufferings-—for oven then they suffered enough 
from (.Ije ex net ions of iLw but consoled 

tfie u nwl vo e by saying, “ Our Lord the Sultan dots 
not know. 9 ' Now it was different. Kamine hint 
rendered them a little—a very little—more cour- 
sgeotK, and they said, 11 Our Lord the Sultan does 
not care." After nlL there is only the d iffotWH W 
of one word- Eo the CQQithy districta they went 
a little —just ft little—further, and ftfttd, "There 
is no Sultan.” ft was not true, of course, for 
within the vntrahlmg battlwnerLts of the expanse 
of palace, Mttlai Ahflul Asjfe, bored hv everything, 
lmt still kind-hearted, still with the beat intention#, 
wandered from court to court and from garden 
to garden, giving orders that he knew would never 
be carried nut, weary with trying to do bettor 
things, and content to await a change—any 
change—of circumstances, with implicit trust in 
Cod and a lurking mistrust in Europe, He, too, 
hiiij lost his energy. It was not. altogether his 
fault perhaps: for ht our time lie really tried, 
and oirciitnstances had lieen against him. Too 
tiuiclk good nature and too little determination 
had led to his failure, until he had bunded over 
everything lo men far less capable and far leas 
‘ni'il-intctttiimed than himself. and allowed Lhcm 
t>. rob liiui ns tbci pleaswL He saw no out. and 
wont nowhere, probably Ijocauae, with his nature, 
hi* could not hut feci the ignominy of lifa position 
and the degradation of his country. The palace 
ifaelf resembled the palace of a dream, haunted 
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by ghosts, Yet even m such it was more fitted 
for Urn residence of a Hooriah 8 id tan than the 
palace of three years ago, when the courtyards 
were strewn with useless European goods, nnsalo 
able for the most part in Europe, and piled with 
packing-ennea—empty and full—and littered with 
straw. Probably most of this refuse remained 
there #sr LH—a, poor return, after all, for what was 
expended on it. 

The scene in the great courtyard, surrounded 
by its columns and archer, in which the .Wugliztjii 
held its daily Court, was changed too, Under 
their respective arcades the vixiera sat, sleepily 
transacting what they called busims.-r—that is to 
say, putting off till to-mcnw, or longer, every¬ 
thing t hot (hey ought to have done to-day. There 
was nu life, no movement, in this Court now. 
\\ here were the soldiery, who, slovenly as they 
were, ad did a touch of colour to the scene ? 
Where were- the country governor* and kaii!- and 
their escorts ? Where were the officers of the 
Court in their white robes and red-peaked fexo.s 
—where were they nil * And where that active 
lithe figure whose quick stride and energetic 
movements, whose keen eyes kept the whole 
fabric together—El Meocbhi, where was be T 
Gone, faded away like phantom*, leaving to a 
handful of incapable and si if-.seeking men— wIiom* 
voices 1 were mocked almost in their own hoaxing— 
the mi.-government of their country. What wonder 
that the people all over Morocco wud, u Wo luivo 
no Sultan. What wonder that they disobeyed 
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and ridiculed the Btorwfan command- t What 
wonder that the Protender ond Raianli and n 
score of others had arisen uJ! over the country r 
No, the only wonder is that the population had 
not rebelled in a body. But they had no need to 
du bo. They paid uo tuxes and acknowledged no 
government. As to the townspeople, years of 
extortion end suffering iiad emailed their spirit 
—though they knew that all the present regime 
wjh giving them wits fit mi he. 

And Mulai Abdul Am. knowing something of 
nil this—knowing, anyhow, enough to make him 
desirous of knowing no more—still talked of what 
he intended to do for his people, still poured 
out plans for their betterment into the oafs of 
men whose one object was to frustrate them, 
and wandered aimlessly from court to court and 
from garden to garden inside the palace precincts 
—a kind intelligent gentleman, too good in many 
ways, and too weak in many more, for the arduous 
position In- had been called upon to fill, ff the 
Pope was a prisoner in the Vatican, the Sultan nf 
Morocco was doubly so in the palace of i'ei. 

Yet these changes, such as they were, could be 
apparent only to those very familiar with Feat in 
former days. To all others the city must be the 
same as ever, with its narrow tortuous streuts 
overhung by, and tunnelled through, the high 
projecting houses : full of gloom and mystery; 
with glimp’f*, hero of orange-tree* pooping over 
n high wail; there, of tiled minarets and the 
green roofs of mosques and tombs—a city tiiat 
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extend* not ft yard beyond the wall* timA eneiedc 
ii Within, u tortuous i-ia'/A*; without, milo ti^n 
mile o| open country dotted by the thateli bin* 
.inti tent villages of the tribes, Tot OiOBO^tO the 
walk, along the bank.** of the rivor that How* m 
M , many channels through and around the lo^ n, 
have sprang up garden of oranges and "Uvea, of 
mulberries, apricots, and vine*, that form a setting 
of richer green to the grey white city tliat meanders 
down from the plain to the valley of the bobon. 
following all the way the form of the depression 
In which it lies. 

There w scarcely a view of Fe® that IG u«<t 
beautiful, scarcely a glimpse that is not sad, 
very colouring, or fjcrliftps lack oS coloming, 
its amazing alky* into which the sun never shine* : 
its mined mosques, rich in fast-falling mosaic* 
;mfl woi.kI- carving, in rotting arabesque* and grass- 
grown roofs i ft® damaged drinking fountain*, 
from the broken tiles of which the water still 
^[iliwhCii to where once a basin caught it, hut now 
only to form a channel of mud in the narrow 
thoroughfare; if* stately caravanserais with Unur 
galleries of a relies imd trtdlis of wood that Ims 
turned purple and gray with tgc; *U pardon 
quarter from which rite the modern palm** -if 
the viziers, built with the people’s money and the 
people’* foe k 1— all add a mysterious charm to a 
city that stands alone a* an unspoiled example of 
former prosperity and existing decay. 

So it is with the people. They wore the de¬ 
spondent sod expression that come from year* of 
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oppr* vdnit—Jniji-lfiB Ml tfcf fiitiiJ-i'. M 

the past, ond yet with om sriace left to them, 
.util not' only: that God Fiail ordain f>d il so. 
Nothing would shake their belief that all wilh 
predestined. unalterably predestined and inscribed 
beforehand, in their book of life. <l li is written " 
—and for them that was enough. 

While the Powers of Europe had been almost 
On the verge of war over Morocco, while tho eyes 
of the world’s public hail been fixed upon the 
(Vmferenoe of Algecixas, while there still iny 
before tiie country a future that was unknown, 
while one-fifth of the land was tit the hand* of the 
Pretender, while the Multan's authority aonredy 
extended outride it lew walled cities—l;Vs boil 
remained unmoved. Fatalists one ami nil, the 
Sidtiui and his viziers, the townspeople and the 
starring poor had scarcely given a .-wrioiis thought 
to the future—to the crisis through which theii 
country bad passed, and was still parsing. Mitbn 
Al»dul Am wandered lrom garden to garden and 
court to court inside the palace walls. Hi- vizo r- 
etill frustrated the good intentions of llis Majesty 
—there was but little majesty left except in name 
—and the people >tiU starved; and one and 
all. firm in their unshakable belief, said 11 it is 
written.” 

The results of the Conference of Algeciras ami 
of the “ Acte ” which promulgated its decisions 
were what might have boon expected. All Europe 
sent its delegates to the pleasant little Spanish 
town lying a few miles from Gibraltar, and every 
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Gown uncut hud an nxc to grind. They poured 
new wine—-vinegar most of it—into old skins* mid 
the result was inevitable. While the special 
Ambassadors whose titles fill a couple of page.-: 
of print in the tiny volume that contains the 
** Ac tty" were dnausuing Public Works, Inter¬ 
national Police, the State Bank, and the differences 
between ** fusdln myAa ct non-ray 6* *’—and a host 
of other things—Morocco was sinking deeper and 
deeper into n state of anarchy, rendered more 
hope lea? than ever by the rumours which were 
circulated amongst the tribes as to what was 
occurring on the other side of the .Straits of 
Gibraltar* From the hills above Aigeeiras on at 
least one occasion the smoke of burning villages 
in the Tangier district—the result of ibis anarchy 
—wan clearly visible. Kaisuli was supreme in the 
north, while to the east of Fez the Pretender, 
Bou Hamara, still held his own. 

Bou Han i nr a was a native of the Zarhoiiii tribe, 
who had l*eii employed at one time as a scribe 
by a high native functionary of Mcknes. Hi- 
conduct, however, had rendered him quite un¬ 
suitable t*' be maintained as a secretary, for he 
not only, sn rumour says, forged hit* master's 
signature, but also enured a replica of the Imperial 
fund to be made, by which ho obtained a consider¬ 
able grant of money. He lied also in his spore 
moment-' learned a few simple conjuring tricks. 
Already known as a scholar and a devout Moslem, 
those other acquirement* stood him hi good stead. 
Hut he was found out, uml left Mekn& hurriedly. 
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Living on fits wits, bo nimble for the Ta/.u dbtriotu, 
situated between Fez and the Algerian frontier, 
and there acquired. from hi* scholarship and fits 
conjuring, a v«y considerable prestige. Almost 
muxatedotuly he was accepted os n w leader, 
and eventually declared himself to be Muku 
Mohamet!, the eldest ^ou of the late Sultan, 
Muhu Hasson, and therefore the drier brother 
of the reigning monarch. Mulai Abdul Aziz, fie 
caused a great Seal of State to be struck, and was 
proclaimed as Sultan. Mention has already tieen 
made of the defeat the troops of Mutoi Abdid Aziz 
suffered at his bands in December 1002. His 
prestige had now reached its zenith, and caused 
the greatest, anxiety to the Moorish Court, He 
ruled Eastern Morocco for several years with 
scarcely varying success. At times, it is true, he 
was driven back into the mountains of die Rif 
when Tai l was captured by a Moorish army under 
Ml-Ment-bhi. the active young Minister of War; 
hut Bou Hamara was always able to reassert Us 
authority and regain Ida lost poaaesstot*. In spile 
of everv effort of EI-Mcnebhi to maintain an 
adequate force, the corruption uucl incapacity of 
the Court was such that even his energy could 
avail noti bug. The sold ids’ pay failed, and the 
Sultan's troops melted away. It was not until 
Muku Halid hud come to the throne in 1012, 
after tho abdication of Mulai Abdul Aziz, that Bou 
Hrtiimra wns captured and brought to Fez. Con¬ 
fined in a cage carried on the back of a camel* 
the famous Pretender was brought into the 
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Sultan’* presence* The interview waft protracted 
For several days Boil Harnuru, squatting in the 
small space of hi* cage, waft exposed to public 
view hi" the great court of the palace where the 
Sultan held hia receptions—and the Sovtsm&i 
who held the throne awl the Pretender who had 
so long tiireatened it were face to face. Eventually 
the pilsner of State waft pul into the lions’ cage 
in the presence of the Sultan, while the ladies of 
the Court fined the roof of the palaoo to wit la ¬ 
the execution. The lions, however, too well fed. 
refused to eat him, but mangled one of his amis. 
Alter waiting for some time longer to see if the 
king of beast- would change their minds, the Sultan 
ordered the Pretender to Ikj shot, and he was 
despatched by the slaves. His Imdy wtw after¬ 
wards burnt, to deprive him of any possibility 
—for the Moors believe in a corporeal resurrection 
—of going to heaven. Terrible as was hift end. 
Eon Honiara liimsclf had been guilty of even 
kind of atrocity, and had regularly burnt, after 
sprinkling them with petroleum, Any of the 
Sultan* wjhliem that he had been able to capture 
during his campaign*. 

Tim vicinity of the Pretender’s jurisdiction to 
llio Spanish port of Melillu, on the Rif coast, held 
seriously inconvenienced the Spanish authorities 
and inhabitants of that town ; and ut length, in 
order to obtain supplies for the population, the 
SjMituurda had been obliged to negotiate and to 
cuter into direct n-ktiom* with him. A miuing- 
encintcr told me that he had once accompanied 
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borne Spanish capitalists on h visit to Ron Hamara'* 
headquarters at Selouitn, They aU went with a 
certain fear anti trembling, hut. the stake wo# a big 
one. They wanted to obtain a concession for the 
working of pome valuable iron-mine* in the neigh* 
boLii'horxl, The Pretender received them cordially 
enough, and invited them to sit down with him 
ou a large enrjfet spread in lhe shadow of a tree. 
The discussion of the terms of the conoesjioii 
proceeded, imd Bou Haiiiiira’s demands became 
more and more exacting. The capitalists hesitated 
and protested, hut were brought to acceptance 
|,v the fact that while the conversation was still 
in progress a number of the Pretender s soldier# 
arrived carrying the recently-severed head# of a 
ilo 7 .cn or so of his enemies, which they arranged 
round the edge of the carpet. At the end oi the 
interview the three or four very pale capitalists 
had accepted in their entirety the Pretender * 
propositions, and were thanking liim for his 
cardial reception, surrounded by the ghastly ex¬ 
hibition that had not a little influenced their 
decision. 

The heads of enemies were, until the end of 
Jftiloi Ha fid's reign, commonly exposed upon the 
gate* Of the towns of the interior of Morocco. 
Iu lOfti), during the official Mission of the late 
ftir Reginald Lister to Fez, the Bab Mliarouk was 
bung with the heads of rebels. One of these grisly 
monuments fell, with a resounding thud, an the 
British Minister and some of his party were passing 
underneath. The manner of affixing them wu* 
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by imping a wire through tlie? ear, which was 
fnAtoned to a nail in the wall. Over and over ngai i . 
during my long residence in Morocco I have scon 
the gates and other buildings at Hie Moorish capital* 
decorated with these horrid trophies. 

A more serious rival to the Sultan Abdul Asia 
came upon the scene when Mulai Haful. his half* 
brother, set up the banner of revolt m Southern 
Morocco in IfMMh and proclaimed himself Sultan. 
The moment was opportune. The previous year 
(1907) the French had bombarded Casablanca — 
after the massacre of * number of European 
workman by the natives. These workmen, Italians 
ami Frenchmen, were engaged upon the quarrying 
and transport of ^tom* for the construction ol the 
port. The little railway used for this purpose 
parsed through, or close to, a Moslem cemetery, 
Native opinion, excited by religious agitatars, 
burst all bounds of restraint, and the Moors 
attacked the train. The labourers returning from 
their work were murdered, A French worship 
arrived on the scene, and an armed party landed 
for the protection of the European population of 
the town. The forts ami native official quartern 
were at the mine time bombarded. .Scene* of the 
wildest confusion ensued, for not only was the 
town under Hie fire of the cannon of the warship, 
but the tribes from the interior had taken advan¬ 
tage of the panic to invade and pillage the place. 
Every sort of atrocity and horror was perpetrated, 
and Casablanca was a prey to loot a ml every kind 
of crime. The European force was sufficient to 
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protect fcho Consulates, and die greater part of 
tin? Christian population i-si.-nped murder, When 
order wa* restored the town presented n pitiful 
aspect. I saw It a very few dav a after rite bom¬ 
bardment, and the scene was indescribable—a 
confusion of dead people and liorats. while the 
contents of almost every house seemed to have 
hocn liurlml into the street a and destroyed, The 
looting was incomplete; piles of cotton goods, 
eases of foodstuffs—in fact, every doss of mer¬ 
chandise still lay strewn about the roads, Many 
of the houses hud been burned and gutted. Out, 
of dark cellars. Moors and Jews, hidden since the 
first day of the bombardment, many of them 
wounded, were creeping, pale and terrified. Some 
had to be dug out of tlic ruins of their abodes. 
Over all this moss of destruction hot sea end men 
had galloped and fought. Blood was tmywhcre. 
In what had once been the poorer quarter of the 
town, where the houses, mostly thatched in straw, 
bad been burned, I only met one living soul—a 
mm l woman, dishevelled, dirty, but smiling-—who 
kept calling, “ Ayeoha. my little daughter; my 
little eot i Ahmed, w here are you : I am calling you/' 
Turning to me she asked. “ You haven’t seen my 
little children, have you ?—a little girl and a tiny 
boy, almost a b»by/ t She didn t wait for an 
answer, but passed on, still calling .Ayesha and 
Ahmed. 

There were many people completely mad with 
tear. The Jews and Jewesses were perhaps those 
who suffered the most. One Jewess, rescued from 
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a cellar, wji.-i brought, stunned with U-rror, to 
Tangier on a relief ship. It win* only after landing 
thftt -die remembered that alio had hidden her 
ha by, to save it from death, in a corner of the 
cellar where she had been concealed—t li nr day a 
before. 

The bom liar'll! lent of Casablanca and those days 
of horror necessitated a campaign to dear the sur* 
roundiiiy country of the evil tribes that hovered 
h bout, waiting another occasion to murder, rape, 
and pillage. It was the beginning of the French 
occupation of Morocco, and the final end of ccn-* 
Ulrica of cruelty, corruption, and extortion. 


V. 

Tins rjQrmATi of ni-E sitlta> + ate* 

The year 1012 saw the end of the independence of 
Morocco, and though there milk always l* present 
a regret when something very old and picturesque 
disappears, yet, on the whole, the end of its 
independence was a matter for congratulation. 

Built up originally on the foundation of the 
religion k prestige of ita rulers—for the Sultans of 
Morocco wore daaoondank of the Propli^—the 
rotten old edifice had stood for many yearn in n 
etate of imminent oolIapf'C, Only it? isolation, 
and the exclusive nt 1 *^ and fajmticism of it? people, 
Jiml postponed its earlier disintegration, and for 
a long time, in the throes of mortal disease, Morocco 
had kept up a semblance of life, A young and 
spendthrift Sultan, Muki Abdul An*. had wasted 
lhe revenue* of the country and emptied its 
Treasuries—for the greater part on the mart use¬ 
less purchases of European origin. His reign had 
been the epoch of the wmmftf zoitnyrur*, when 
caravans o on verged upon Fez from all the seaports, 
hearing (-ag<v of wild beast*, and the most astound¬ 
ing assortment of every imaginable and unpractical 
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object of luxury hih! tuui ta^ito. it was the time 
of fireworks and barrel-organs, of fantaatic uniforms 
an d beds made of looking-glass, of camcnia - l EJ ‘ ^ 
parrots from the Amazons. This expenditure. Iiis 
association witli Europeans, and the twtoi wit h 
which he administered lib Government, gave rise 
to a rebellion. His half-brother. Mulai Bafid, pro¬ 
claimed liimwelf Sultan in the Koutkero capitaL 

The war between the two Sultans was tedi¬ 
ous and uninteresting. The principal object of 
both seemed to In? how to avoid an encounter, 
imd they contented thcniwlvea by issuing edicts of 
mutual excommunication, and. in order to obtain 
money, by pillaging the tribes, regardh ^ of their 
political opinions. When either .Sultan had funds 
he had <!.!•«» soldi era; failing resources, the armies 
alternately dwindled away almost to the point of 
disappearance. In fact. I w ith were dc]*nuieii< for 
troops on deserters from each others forces. 

In IftOff Mulai Abdul Azin left Fra for the wt-ene 
of the rebellion, and marching wlowly by a very 
devious comae, so a> to avoid any possible en¬ 
counter with the enemy, he wet out for t he south. 
Meanwhile MuJai lintid. equally pluckily, .set out 
to conquer the north—also, and for the same 
reason, hv n very dev ion r, route. In nil probability 
each would have successfully reached the other’s 
capital -without a hitch, if Mulai Abdul Asia's 
army, when only a short distance from Its goal, 
Marrakesh, bud not suddenly pillager! the Imperial 
camp, driven the Sultan to seek refuge, after a 
long and dangerous journey, on the co^at, and 
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declared for his rival, A few months later he 
abdicated in favour of lluini Halid, who. with only 
n Jew followers, for hta army hail llkewiw deserted 
him, had meanwhile nmveil in Fez with little 
more than the proverbial half-crown iu hia 
pocket. 

Fez accepted liiiti as Sultan, on the distinct 
condition that the city was to bo exempted from 
all taxation. This His Majesty solemnly promised 
—and he kept his promise for a few weeks, until, 
in fact, lie was strong enough to break it—and 
then he collected taxes, legal and illegal, with 
gusto never before experienced. 

Hie ability to act thus was owing to ilia having 
meanwhile collected a little army. Naturally the 
Treasury was empty, and no tribesmen presented 
t h'-jitaclvea as desiring to take military service, as 
no puy wa* forthcoming. The situation Wn- pre¬ 
carious. Without troops Mulfti Hafid could do 
nothing, not even collect the taxes he had promised 
to forgo; and without the taxes he couldn't live. 
Ar all costs he must have flu army. 

iSo one morning the public criers announced in 
the streets and market-plores that the Sultan wee 
on a certain day giving a great feoat at the palace 
to tlie adepts of the sect of the " Genmoua.” 
Now the confraternity of the Gcnnaoua b 
very popular in Morocco, though—limited almost, 
entirely to the Southern era, who are largely of 
negro extraction, and form a chwss by themselves 
of labourers and watefH&trrters—it la looked upon 
n-* unorthodox by the more educated Moor's. The 
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Sultan even hinted that he hitnaelf had leaning 
towards their particular doctrine. 

On tin* day in question the “ Geimaoua,” washed 
and in (lieir heat clothes, flocked to the palace, 
and entered it* great walled court*, surrounded by 
frowning towel’s. With every sign of holiday- 
making mid joy. they manifested their pleasure 
at the honour of being Invited to the Shilton 1 * 
ri'lidoiis-giioieu-jmrty—and sought refreshments. 
Alas ! there were none—untiling but high walls and 
closed gates—and the next day a sail hut resigned 
army waa being drill til on the jiaiaoe parade-ground. 

Muhi Halid was not the man to restore the dying 
Morocco back to health. Tribes revolted; lie 
himmdf adopted hnrluit&tm method*, and the con¬ 
dition of Morocco became worse than before. In 
tin* early month* of lfH2 the Sultan was besieged 
by the tribes in Flea, Ho appealed to the French, 
already installed at Casablanca on the Atlantic 
coast. An expedition waft hurriedly despatched 
to tiie capital, which was relieved, and a few 
weeks tutor the Treaty of the French Protectorate 
signed, tu lu? followed immediately by a 
niftttriacre of French officers and civilians in Fez, 
Mulfti tiivfid’fi position became (ntjjoswble, both 
in the eyes of France and of his own people, and 
he decided to abdicate. The Court moved to 
Kiihnt, on the coast, and there (lie final scenes 
of Moroccan independence took place. They con¬ 
sisted in the most rapacious bargaining on the 
part t?i tile Sultan, in order to obtain the best 
possible terms for hinn<eJf. 
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Before leaving Fez he b«l already begun to *e- 
<urt- hifl future comfort in life. Tie had informed 
u41 the royal ladies of hia palace—and they were 
legion—the widows of former 8))linns and a boat 
of female relations— that they must nil accompany 
him to Rabat, He gave them stringent orders 
na to tlieir luggage. All their jewels anil valuables 
were to In? packed in small cases,, tjjeu clothe* 
and less costly belonging!! in minks. They strictly 
followed these injunctions, hut on the day of the 
Sultan's departure the ladies nnd the trunks were 
left behind. They are pi till in Fez : the jewels, 
there is reason to believe, are in Europe Mu lai 
Ha fid always prided himself on his business 
qualities. 

The last weeks of Jiis reign wore one continual 
period of wrangling with the French authorities. 
He was still Multan and therefore dangerous, and 
the question of Ida successor had not been settled, 
»o he yet held some tramp cards, which fee played 
successfully. Even when everything was arranged, 
and the letters for the proclamation of his younger 
half-brother, Muhri Vonssef, the reigning Sultan, 
had been despatched to the interior. Mutni Ha fid 
changed hi* mind. On rcconsuleriiti<>u. Ik stated, 
he thought he wouldn't nhdicati- or leave the 
country, as had been decided. He had already 
obtained the most generous terrni from the French, 
t iwemment, but the situation was desperate. 
In struct ions had already been circulated in the 
interior to proclaim the new Sovereign, and the 
reigning one refused to abdicate 1 Then Mulai 
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■Hufid said that jvcssibly Ju> might Ik* persuaded 
again to change his miitd. He was ; but it cost, 
another £10.000, which was given him In a cheque 
ns hr left (ho quay at Rabat for the French cruiser 
that was to take him on a visit to France* In 
exchange* he handed to the French Resident-! ieners1 
the fina l document of Ids abdication. The mutual 
confidence between t hese two personages was such 
that for a spell they stood each holding an end 
of the two documents* and each afraid to let 
go of his lest the other paper should not ho 
delivered. 

The night before the signing of his official 
abdication MuJai Hafid destroyed the sacred em¬ 
blem* of the Sultanate of Morocco—for he realised 
that ho was the last independent Sovereign of 
that country, and was determined that with its 
Independence thaw historical emblems should dls- 
appear too. He burnt the crimson parasol which 
on occasions of Slate had been borne over his 
head. The palanquin he bowed in pieces and 
consigned aku to the flame*, together with the 
two Cfli.es in which certain holy books were carried. 
The books themselves he spared. The family 
jewel* he took with him. 

From Rabat, Mu ini Hafid proceeded to Fraud 1 , 
where, els the guest of the French Government, 
and travelling in semi-state, he made a protracted 
tour. At the conclusion of this journey he returned 
to Tangier, where his immediate family and re- 
talners In all about 160 persons—had meanwhile 
arrived, i tie old Kaebah (cattle) was placed at 
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Ui* Majesty's disposal, and there lie took up hi 4 

raddanw. 

Almost immediately after Ills arrival at Tangier 
began the discussion of the terms of his abdication, 
for only its more general lines had been settled 
at Rabat, nod in a very short time the ox-Sulton's 
relations with the French were seriously embroiled* 
Muliii Haftd did not apparently regret having 
abdicated. He knew that bis continued presence 
on the throne in the actual curcuma! nnces was out 
of the q icsfcioiu What he did regret was that, he 
had not made bettor terms for himself, and he 
still hoped to be able to extort more money and 
more properties. Thus the negotiations were being 
carried on by him in a spirit of grasping meanness, 
that rendered any solution impend bit*. At the 
beginning of his reign, only four years before, ho 
had shown Sign» of an elevated and patriotic 
spirit, and really intended to do his best to main¬ 
tain the independence of the country. But bo 
had quickly coalbed how tin possible his sdtaet 
task was. He became unscrupulous, neurasthenic, 
and cruet. He made enemies on every aide— 
amongst hU own people by Itla barbarities and his 
extortions, and amongst the Europeam by his 
cynicism and intransigence. 

So it came about that in a very short time after 
his arrival in Tangier his relations with the French 
authorities were strained to braddog-point, It was 
ftt tht* moment, when everything seemed almost 
hopeless, that the writer was asked, independently 
by both sides, to intervene in the interests of peace. 
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Tlii-i invitation to intervene came about os 
follows, There bud been a terrible '‘r.enc Itet-ween 
lid' c.v-S niton .itiii the French authority charged 
with the negotiations, and M 11 1 nr Halid. had used 
language m unparliamentary that- any further 
meeting wit- out of the question. 

littrlv one morning the vniter received the visit 
of a French official, who implored him to iiecome 
the medium of the eon versa lions and projiosals, 
paying him :iie compliment of Maying thaf he 
■v nm-l to be tin* only person who had any influence 
fi\er tliLi ex-iSultan, whose conduct was bit tori v 
resented in high quarters, 

S-arccly had this jicrson disajqjeaned when the 
exid ton himself arrived. His nerves appeared 
to have completely given way, and he wan in * 
date of the deepest depression, Throwing himself 
Ufiofi a Mofft, and in tears, he poured out all his 
™*- real fln d pretended, attacking the French 
with a vehemence that was as violent ns it was 
unjust, “ You.” he said to the writer, " seem to 
(w the only person who lias any influence upon 
these villains. Will you continue the negotia¬ 
tions T ” Under the circtimstenoew there was 
nothing to do but to accept. 

An hour later the conversations had recom¬ 
menced. The ex-Sidton spent the whole dav ,it 
the writer - villa, and could scarcely he persuaded 
to vat or drink. During the writer’s absence at 
the French Legation, Mulai Ha fid took his de¬ 
parture-ami that was not all he took, for he cor¬ 
ned away with him the choicest Rfwdmens of tin* 
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writer's jLrabic manuscripts Being nf u literary 
disposition, the temptation of the illuminated 
book* wan too great. The writer never saw them 
again, hut it is only fair to state Umt HI* Majesty 
sent h present in exchange the Maine evening—a 
gold and enamelled dagger. 

During the following weeks the principal point* 
of the negotiation* were successfully solved—the 
question of the pension, funds for the construction 
of « palace in Tangier, the retention of certain 
large properties in the interior, and the future of 
the ex-Sultan's wives and children. 

Then come the question of the debts, about 
which there ensued a long and acrimonious dis¬ 
cussion. it had been accepted on principle that 
all debts that had been incurred directly, and In 
certain at cm indirect ly. in the interest.- of the 
Stale, should be considered as Governmental debts, 
and be paid by the French Protectorate Govern¬ 
ment, while all private debts should be settled out 
of the ex-Sul Ian's private fortune. 

Now this distinction of debts was rendered 
extremely difficult by the systems under which 
Morocco had been governed. The Sultan of 
Morocco was always an absolute monarch. and, 
ns such, the revenues of the country were hi*. 
Tliere had never been auv distinction between 
public funds and private funds—all liehxiged to 
the Sultan. As a rule, the expenses of the State, 
na well an the palace upkeep, were paid by bills 
drawn upon the custom-houses of the const. It 
was therefore no easy tusk to arrive at an agree- 
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tooth jui to what wore State and what private 
debts, m inextricably mixed bad they been in the 
past. 

There was, far instant, a hill for a fine marble 
staircase, ordered in Italy for the palace at Fez. 
The French authorities argued that this very 
expensive staircane was merely a piece of wild 
extravagance on the part of Mulai Halid, and that 
aeootdingly he ought to pay for it. Tim ei-SnJtan, 
on the contrary, insisted that the ] ml ace was the 
property of the .State—he had argued just the 
other way when he had been called upon to explain 
why |»o had brought away with hint certain valu¬ 
able fixture*—and that any addition* and improve¬ 
ments he had made to it were all to the advantage 
and interests of Ihe State. It he said, his 
successor and not he himself who would benefit 
by the marble staircase, The ProtcctoiaU Govern¬ 
ment allowed the justice of this argument and 
paid the bill. 

The x-ijueJ to this incident i- worth the tolling. 
A few mouths later, when the ex-Sultan was 
signing a contract for the construct ion of his new 
palace at Tangier, he eliminated one of the several 
marble staircase* marked in the plan. He had, 
he said, a very superior marble stair which would 
do admirably in it^ place. The writer ventured to 
ask if it. was tli<- same one about which there had 
been so much rliscuasion. 14 It is/' replied Mulai 
Hath!, “ You sec, it had not yet left Italy, so I 
telegraphed anti had tt delivered here instead of 
being sent to Fez." 
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A ‘itiil metre complicated claim was for some 
hundreds of yurt is of very expensive ami very tine 
crimson doth. Naturally the Protectorate author¬ 
ities scheduled this amongst the private dcbta. 
Hie Suit an protected. The doth. he said, hail been 
purchased for Governmental purposes—ill fact, for 
the trouser* of the Imperial kitchen-maids—for 
there are ho vend hundred slave-women employed 
iu prepun tig the palace food. The Protectorate 
Government refused to he responsible for this 
dobt, The ex-Sultan drew up un hUtorioal i remise 
to prove that Imperial kitchen-maids were part 
and jwircel of t he State, mid passed, like the palace 
itself, from Sultan to .Sultan. The principle was 
accepted, but the debt wfw disallowed, on the 
ground that these good ladies did not. require such 
expensive at nil for their nether garni cuts. A cotton 
material, they argued, would have equally well 
served the purpose. The Sultan’s reply wu 
unanswerable anil crushing. " In EurojJe, 11 he 
said. *' it may be the custom for the Imperial 
kitchen*maids to wear cotton irousers. but in 
Morocco wc have more appreciation of the digiutv 
of their position.' 1 

There was nothing more to be said. Tile debt 
wan paid by the Protectorate Government. 

The long discusidons which the writer, practically 
unaided, bad to maintain with the Sultan were 
not always facilitated by the surroundings in which 
they took place. There were no regular business 
hours for these conversations or for the examina¬ 
tion of the voluminous documents which they 
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often necessitated, and which were always in the 
wtkk*^ disorder, but which none the less required 
a careful perusal. Whenever and wherever His 
Majesty felt inclined he would burst out with his 
grievances, and aa at all cost® he had to be kept 
apart from the French authorities, the whole 
storm iHod often to fall on tho writer s heath A ' 
times the cv-Sultan. struck by a brUliant. idea 
how to tscajje the payment of ^onie email mini, 
would arrive at my villa at <kwn — at others 
1 wo--i hastily summoned to the palace at. mid¬ 
night. The debts were discussed and argued over 
in every possible situation, and any one present, 
native or European, high authority or alive, was 
dragged into the discussion, There were two aged 
liidit-t whoso opinion was constantly a«k©d. One 
was tin old black slave nurse, the other a 
Berber woman, quite white, who was the Sultan's 
soothsayer and fortune-teller. Her advice was 
always good and to the point, and she never 
hesitated to tell the ex-Sultan that he was acting 
foolishly when occasion required, and she rendered 
distinct services toward the unravelling of these 
complicated questions. 

Sometime* it was when rented on roatfcmae* 
and nigs in a garden, surrounded by his davei, 
that Mulai Kafid would argue that all debts were 
Mate del itfe, and that private property never had 
legally existed, and that individual responsibility 
—especially for debts—was contrary to the highest 
principles of divine nature. He discoursed with 
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great facility and great; literary ability. He lead 
« classical Arabia' quotation at- hand—often muit 
ikilfully misquoted—to prove his every argument. 
He could persuade others quickly, and hi meed at. 
one*. leaning slightly forward, swathed in hi* 
'of! white robes, he would spook slowly and with 
great distinctness ami charm, with an accomiwoiy- 
ing slow movement of Ids right hand—and then ill 
the middle of it all his attention would he attracted 
by bis elephants or Jus llamas or a group of cranes 
that would come wandering out of the shrubberies 
and turn his thoughts and his conversation into 
new channels. 

While the two elephants were lietng brought 
from Fez to Tangier at the lime of the abdication, 
one of them escaped on the road, and being an 
uiikiiowj] beast to the villagers of the country side, 
it met with many adventures. Wherever it ap¬ 
peared arose panic and consternation, and the whole 
nuije population turned out witli nucdi weapons as 
they could lay their bnrni on to drive away this 
terrible and unknown beast. The country popula¬ 
tion, however, possessed little but very primitive 
firearms, wliuae range was diort, and whose bullets 
dropped harmlessly oil the sides and hack of \ he 
huge pachyderm, thereby increasing the panic, 
Jbe elephant* luxuriating in the spring crops, 
gritze<l undisturbed, while from ns near an they 
dnred to approach ' ho outraged proprietors poured 
vedbys against it* unheeding bulk. Rut one day 
it found itself on the road again, and came rolling 
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along into Tangier none the won?o, hot remark - 
ablv spotted all over with the marks of the spent 
bullets. 

It was during one of those tong discussion* of 
claims that nows was brought to the Sultan that 
one of these elephants was lying down in its stable 
and was unable to rise. This information, of course, 
[int an end to all business, and we set out at once 
to see what had happened. Sun* enough, the 
female elephant was lying on her side, everv now 
And then struggling but vainly to got up. 

After everybody present had given an opinion, 
and every* effort had been made to put. the poor 
creature on her tegs — from twisting her tail to 
lighting a hunter mate It under her hind-kgs, 
which failed, of course, even to singe the akin— 
Molat Hafid arrived at the conclusion that only 
by the alii of a crane could the elephant be raised. 

A heavy beam was found, and made fast to 
roped, hung from the roof. Two other ropes wore 
passed under the elephant's recumbent body, oin- 
juat behind her front'Jogs, the other just in front 
of her hind onu, a manoeuvre that entailed 
considerable labour. 

When everything was ready the slaves began 
to haul. With cries nud shoufe of mutual etioour- 
ogement they managed to raise (he elephant till 
(dm was swinging suspended in the air, and then 
set to w-ork io lower her gently* on her feet. Tn 
this they would no doubt have been successful 
had not the forward one of the two ropes slipped 
back, with the result that the unfortunate pachy- 
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derm, suspended now only from aft r stood on her 
head, and remained hung up hi this posture 
until she was lowered to earth mice more, this 
time with her face to the wall in a more impost Ide 
position than ever. But hi spite of ail the diffi¬ 
culties, after much shouting, swearing, and a good 
deal of real hard work, she was restored to a 
standing posture. 

There wore many occasions when our conversa¬ 
tions were in less pleasant places than the gardens. 
Thor* was a room, for instance, in » hideous 
villa that Mnlai Halid bad bought as it stood, 
and greatly admired, that seemed haunted by i he 
microbe of irritability. Not, only was its decoration 
appalling, but it was full of a host of objects which 
tho ex-Sultan bad brought from Fez, amongst 
them innumerable musical-boxes, docks of every 
shape and form—he evident Jy particularly fancied 
a kind made in the djnpe of a locomotive rjigine 
in coloured mvtuK the wheels of which all turned 
round at. the boors, half-hours, and quarters, oml 
mechanical toys. Everything, or nearly every¬ 
thing, waa broken, and an Italian watchmaker 
was employed in trying to sort out (ho wheels, 
bells, and other internal arrangements of this 
damaged collection of rubbish. It was in this 
room that he had set up Ids workshop, and 
nothing pleased Mtilai Hufid more than to alt and 
watch him. 

Now it was not unseldom the writer's duty to 
break to the ex-Sultan the news that the French 
authorities refused to pay such and such a debt, 
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With nil oriental autocrats it is best to limtk 
had news gently, for they are usually ^ 

self-restraint, and are not accustomed to Wunt 
facto. Often it required considerable time am a 
neatly-expressed argument, couched in Arabic a 
once ‘diplomatic and literary, to cany o«t tue 
tflfik successfully and escape an access of temper. 
I would begin with a little discourse on Uie 
origin of revenues, the ex-Sultan would listen 
attentively, and then just as the moment arrive* 
to bring generalities into lino with actual facts, 
the Italian watchmaker would meet with an un¬ 
expected success. Clocks would begin to strike 
and chime, or a musical-box, old and wheexy, to 
play, or an almost featlierless stuffed canary in a 
cage would litter piercing notes in a voice that 
ninth and rust had terribly corrupted—or from 
near the Italians chair some groaning mechanical 
toy would crawl its unnatural course over the 
carpet, eventually to turn over on its hack and 
apparently expire in a whizz of unoiled wheels. 
Hip ex-Sultan’s attention would stray. There was 
an eml of business, and it generally led to the 
ordering of a meal to lie served to even' one—at 
anv hour and on any excuse—at which the watch* 
maker, who might have only just finished a repast, 
was the guest of honour, and wan forced to cat 
incredible quantities of very rich, hut very excel¬ 
lent, food. And what was left of the royal repost 
was handed out of the windows and served to tho 
slaves anti gardeners. 

Peril dps the most difficult claim to settle was 
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that of the Snltan’a Sj«mi»h dentist, for not only 
was it extremely complicated, but it ah© became 
almost International It might naturally lie sup- 
po-wsd that tile dentist's hill was for jirofeationid 
services; hut no—it- waa for a live lion. In the 
early days of bis reign the Sultan had engaged the 
dentist at a regular stipend, and he had. become 
a permanent member of His Majesty’s household. 
For a time ho was kept busy patching up the 
thou tbs of t!m Court, but the t^k w«A at length 
accomplished, and the ladies' teeth glistened with 
gold. The dentist remained unemployed. 

Now there is no possible reason in the world 
why deutists shouldn’t Ijc employed t© buy lions. 
It is not, of course, usual, and so Bounds incon¬ 
gruous. In Morocco, views as to the limitationa 
of professions are much loss restricted than "dtli 
Ui. In Muiai Abdul Aziz’s time, a very few years 
ago, one ©f the duties of the Scotch Court-pi per 
wart to feed the kangaroos, the professional photo¬ 
grapher made scones, a high military authority 
supplied the Sultan’s hulks with under-linen, and 
the gardener from Kew was entrusted with the 
very difficult task of teaching macaw parrots to 
ww>r. And sy it was not surprising that the 
dentist became a buyer of lions. 

In the first flush of liis success at the beginning 
of his reign, Midai Hafid was sotting himself up 
a- an orthodox Sovereign by Divine Right, and 
this necessitated a menagerie. It is one of Hie 
attributes of royalty which has almost db- 
apjx-’nrcd, except in the East, though at one time 
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universali It is perhaps fortunate* flio honied 
entrance of an excited rhinoceros amongst' the guests 
at a garden party at Windsor Castle would prove 
embarrassing, and no, to a leaser degree, would be 
the presence of a hyena at the evening service 
at St George's Chapel; but at Morocco similar 
incidents would have attracted little or no atten- 
lion* The father of Mului Hafid, Mtilai Haa&en, 
allowed his tame leopards to roam about hia 
reception-rooms; but hia son, more timid by nature, 
confined the leopards in cages, and replaced them 
in his drawing-room by guinea-pigs. The effect 
lost in majesty, but the afternoon caller* were te* 
nervous. 

So the dentist was scut to Hans burp to buy w ild 
beasts from Hagenbeck. But. he erred. He should 
have returned with the menagerie and shared its 
glory, fie delayed, and when he arrived in Fez a 
few months later the novelty and glamour of the 
wild beasts was passed, and the reception that he 
anti the tainted unpaid-far lion — the last of a 
series erf lions—mot with was by no means en¬ 
thusiastic. Mulai ilalid had discovered that the 
upkeep of so many sheep-eating beaste was ex¬ 
pensive, as the tribes, on the eve of revolt, refused 
to supply the sheep, and insultingly demanded 
payment. 

So far the churn presented no insurmountable 
difficulties, but there were complication:; * for the 
Suitan, immensely attracted by the mechanism of 
the dentist’s operating - chair, had some timer 
previously ordered from the dentist, mul paid for. 
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a t krone to he constructed on tie same- mechanical 
principles. This throne had never been supplied* 
so there was a counter-claim. The Sultan stilted 
that he had paid for the lion: or if he hadn’t) 
then it was a State debt, for which he was not 
responsible, and demanded the deliver}' of his 
mechanical throne. The question was still under 
di^'iu^iftn when the term of the dentist s contract 
expired, and the ex-Sultan notified him that it 
would not be renewed- But the dentist held a 
trump card, for the ex-Sultan had lodged him, 
rent free, in a little villa eittiated on otic of His 
Majesty's Tangier properties. The dent let refused 
to quit, and the Spanish authorities upheld Mm, 
for by the capitulations each Power protects the 
interests of its respective subjects. A body of 
slaves were sent to eject him. They found the 
villa barricaded, and were met with pistol-shot*. 
The complications were becoming serious, and in¬ 
ternational in character. Hie Sultan, the French 
authorities, the Spanish dentist, the black slave*, 
the writer* a British subject, and the German lion 
threatened to cause annoyance to the Govern¬ 
ments of Europe if recourse was made to firearms. 

1 made an impassioned appeal for conciliation 
on every one’s part. After much delay and no 
little difficulty, an interview was arranged between 
ihv ex-Sultan and the dentist, at which ns medi¬ 
ator I was to be present. Each was studiously 
coached in the part he was to play i the dentist’* 
plaintive appeals to the generosity of the ex- 
Sovereign were carefully rehearsed, op were also 
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ilif* Sovereign's " gracious reply,” while the writer's 
lit tlo speech oti the blessing of brotherly tove ujta 
n gem of the first- quality. 

Mulai Hafir! was senfrd on a divan studiously 
reading a book when the dentist entered and made 
his o lie is aiiot*, but this obeisance—polite but inten¬ 
tionally curtailed—did not meet with His Majesty'* 
approval. Instead of, as arranged, smilingly 
acknowledging the dentist's salutation, the «• 
Sultan continued reading half aloud in a sing¬ 
song drawl, 

A tong period ensued, broken by one of the suite, 
who ■'aid, fi My lord the King, the dentist is here.' 1 

Without raising his eyes from his book the ox* 
Sultan asked in the softest of voices-^ 

*■ Has ho brought my mechanical throne 1 *’ 

Now that wasn't on the programme at nil ! 
Ik ere was to have been no mention of such dis¬ 
tressing object? as dentist-chair-throne* or lion*. 
There was to have been purely and simply a 
reconciliation: a sum of money promised to the 
dentist if he would quit the villa, and a general 
abandonment of claim and counter-claim. But 
idaa ! before any one could intervene the dentist 
shouted out-— 

“ Pay me for my lion 1 " 

And then the Fat wan In the fire. For some 
moments the atmosphere boiled with vituperative 
allusions to lions and dentist-thrones, until, while 
the writer restrained the infuriated potentate, the 
dentist was, struggling and shouting, removed 
from the presence-dmmber. 
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By dilil of great perntmion the writer eventually 
brought about a settlement, The Sultan did not 
get his throne, nor did ho pay for the lion, which 
the Protectorate Government took Over, not having 
been informed that it had meanwhile died. The 
dentist received a sum of money in payment of 
ft] I his claims. The writer, whose solution it was, 
got the t hanks of none of them, ah three parties 
concerned expressing themselves as distinctly dis- 
sat idled with the settlement arrived at. 


VI. 


TICE SCLTA3J AT HOME. 

!>' Idl2-i9l3 the modern palace which the latest 
of the abdicated .Mtifai linfiil, ]im huiit 

himself at, Tangier, and which covers several acres 
of ground with its immense blocks of builtlings 
and its courtyards, was still rising from the level 
of the soil, and His Majesty was temporarily 
housed, with all his retinue, in the old KashsJi 
at the top of i he town, ft is a spacious, ttneomfort- 
able, out-of-date, and out-of-repair old castle, and 
it formed by no means a satisfactory place of 
resilience, for it was not easy to ins tali IflS people 
within its crumbling wails with any comfort or 
pleasure. When, too, it is taken into account 
that many of these lfiS people were royal ladies 
with royal prerogatives as to their apartment-;— 
to say nothing of their pretensions to the " most 
favoured Indies’” treatment—it can be realised 
that the volution was not easy. Even in the most 
luxurious of quarters the ladies of the palace are 
said to give considerable trouble, for jeafoiisv in 
rife; mid if one of them receives more aUcutjoiiH. 
—pciaoiml or in presents—than the rest, there arc 
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often disturbing scene*—and rumour saya that 
the 11 Arif as T> -—the elderly housekeepers charged 
with keeping order—not unnldom make use of 
the equivalent of the “birch rod ,T -—a knotted 
cord, 

'flic royal Indies completely filled all the avail¬ 
able accommodation in the KasbaJi, and the Sultan 
u r :ui able to reserve for Ids private use only a couple 
of very shabby rooms over the entrance. Here 
lie would, apologetically, receive bis guests until 
the purchase of the large garden in which he con¬ 
structed his new palace furnished liim with lucre 
convenient apartments; for there was a villa in 
the garden which had been erected by its former 
owner, a wealthy and respected Israelite, who had 
for years filled the post of Belgian Viee-ConsuL 
Thin villa, wliioh still exists, is an astounding 
example of extraordinary taste—a pseudo-moresque 
copy of a toy-house, over which plaster and paint 
of every' colour had been poured in amazing pro¬ 
fusion. Plaster lions guard its entrance, more Like 
great diseased pug-dogs than the king of beasts, 
and to add to their attractions they were then 
painted all over with red spots. A seal loped arch¬ 
way crowned the front door, and the former owner 
had once pointed out to the writer that each of 
the thirty-two scallops was painted a different 
colour, which was quite evident. Inside, decora¬ 
tion had run riot in the wildest way. The ceilings 
dripped with plaster protuberance in reds and 
gold. Mouldings pursued their strange course* 
all over the parti-coloured walls, enclosing odd- 
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shaped panels {minted with views of Jakes and 
mountains arid iujpu£ftible fishing-boa U—dea%ie■'I 
And executed by some Local genius. Chande¬ 
liers of coloured glaaa hung suspended from the 
ceilings, anti tlae windows were fitted with panes of 
green and purple. The Sultan was in ecstasies, 
and funnelled these astounding apartments wiih 
chairs and sofas covered in red plush trimmed with 
bloc and j'dlow fringes, end studded with blue 
and yellow buttons. On the walls he hung pro* 
mitrcuotigly a score of clocks of all sizes and shapes ; 
he littered tables with mcclumicuJ toys: he piled 
up musical-boxes in every corner; he hung cages 
of canaries in every window, anti adorned Use 
chimney piece with boskets of papor-flowcra—and 
then he sat down, happy, to enjoy civilisation. 

Amongst many mechanical toys which Mnlni 
Ha rid possessed was one which in its absurdity 
surpassed any toy I have ever seen, it was—or 
hod been—a parrot, life-sized, seated on a high 
brass stand which contained music. Moth arid 
rust- had corrupted, and there was little left of t lie 
gorgeous bird except, a wash-leather body the aha [ ,e 
of an inflated sausage, with the two black bead 
eyes still more or less in place, and a crooked and 
paralysed-looking beak. The legs had given wav, 
and the cushion of a body had sunk depreauedJy 
«ti to the braes perch. One long red tail-feather 
shot out at an angle, and round its neck and 
sparsely distributed over its body were the remains 
uf other plumes, of which fittle hut the quills 
remained. On either side were the foundation* 
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of what had once been its wing?*, consisting of 
rntjcluinicai appliances in wood and wire. Any¬ 
thing more pitiful than this relic of parrotry could 
not bo imagined. 

Every now and then, apparently for no reason, 
this strange toy came to life. The sausage-like 
body wriggled, the broken beak opened, the tail- 
frather shot oat at a new angle, and the framework 
of the wings extended i tee If and dosed again with 
a clicks and then after a mighty effort, wiuoh 
gave one the impression that the ghost of a bird 
was going to be sea-sick, the whistling pipe* con¬ 
cealed in the brass stand began to play. Til* 
music was at a par with the bird—notes were 
missing, and the w hole scale had sunk or risen 
into tones and dumb tones of unimaginable com¬ 
position. To recognise the tune was an impossi¬ 
bility, but the thrill of the performance was 
undeniable. It seemed as though then? was a 
race between the bird and the pipes to reach the 
climax first. Both grew more unrl more excited, 
until suddenly there was a long wheeze and longer 
chromatic scale from high to low, and, with an 
appealing shake of its palsied head, the parrot 
colla]Bed once more into its state of petrified 
despair, 

11 uiai Hafid was com plctcly content. He reali sed 
that at lust, after the sombre pomp of the palace 
at Fez, he had settled down to modern life and 
refinement, and had attained “ insto. - ' It wan Ida 
custom to arrive early in the morning and spend 
hia days there, riding down from the Kmshali on a 
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fat aaddlu-tnuk’ caparisoned in purple or p*h blue 
or yellow, accompanied by men on horseback, 
and with \ii* black akves miming beside him. 
Two old women—one a negtess, the other a while 
Bertmr woman—neoriy always accompanied him. 
poked upon fine saddle-mutes and closely veiled. 
The ncgross was his old norae, the Berber w< mam 
n ^.jotJiwvycr already mentioned. Arrived in the 
garden, the usual fieri ca of mishaps began. One 
of hii* ulrl ladies would fall oft her frisky mule, 
or the key of the empty house was lost, and an 
entry had to be made by forcing a window after 
every oau had fussed about pretending to look for 
the key for Jrnlf an hour or so. Then a carpenter 
would l* sent for to mend the broken window, 
nod a ^lav, would suddenly remember that for 
foar of losing the key he had tied it round his neck 
on a String, where it still hung heavily on his 
chest. Then breakfast would arrive, carried down 
from the Has bah on the heads of black slaves— 
great trays of fresh bread, bowl* of milk, sodden 
halbwarm cakes smothered in butter and honey, 
cxvclient native crumpets, and a host of dishes of 
fruit* and pastry and sweets, and tea and coffee 
on immense silver trays, It was a sort of pro¬ 
miscuous meal, partaken of find of all by the 
Sultan and his particular friends, then passed on 
to the 11 courtiers.” and finally handed out of the 
windows to the slaves, gardeners, and retainers, 
who completely finished what was left, however 
great the quantity. 

By this time the workmen had begun building 
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opera tic us on the great palace a hundred yard* 
or so away, and the ex-Sultan would visit the site, 
taking a very intelligent intowt In every detail. 
Then back to t be villa* where native visitor* would 
be received and literary and religious questions 
discussed. Mslai Mafid himself is no moan author, 
and in-; Arabic verses would, if published at that 
time, have gained liini much praise and many 
enemies. To-day there is no reason to remain 
silent, Circamrttaiicea have changed. Was it not 
be who wrote of Tangier t — 

'* In the last day the people of Tangier came to 
the judgment - seat of God; ami the Supreme 
Judge aaid, ‘Surely you are Uie least and wo rat 
of ail people. Under what circumstance* did you 
live ? ’ 

'* And they replied, * We have sinned; we have 
sinned; but our Government was international: 
we were ruled by the representative,- of Europe.‘ 
"And the Supreme Judge said, ‘Surely you nave 
been sufficiently punished: enter into Paradise,'" 

By any one who knew and experienced the 
international Government of Tangier these verses 
cannot fail to be appreciated. 

Did he not also write the following in his days 
of contention with the French Government ?— 

*■ Is not the wisdom of God manifest ? 

Has Ho Tint given intelligence Oven to the dog f 
A little Ices, it is true, than to the elupluint, 

But n little more than lie bestowed upon the 
Frcneh Administration,” 
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When Mulai Halid purchased the property of 
Rjvenarock at Tangier, which had for many years 
been the country residence of tfir late Sir John 
Drummond-Hay, he began at once to fell the 
beautiful trees for which the place was famous. 
Moat people of Arab race have n dislike for trees, 
which is no doubt one of the reasons why Morocco 

«j treeless. One after the other the great pinto 
and eucalyptus disappeared: but though numbers 
of men were employed, the work did not progress 
fast enough to satisfy his cx-Majosty. 

One day some one prepared to him Hint dyim* 
mite would do the work more quickly■ I s ' 1 he 
promptly desjnitclied one of the workmen to town 
to buy dynamite cartridge* from the Spanish 
fishermen, who used them for killing fish at sea. 
I wah with the ex-Sultan when the messenger 
returned. Ho stood before us, and, turning the 
hood of hia jolab inside out, lot fall on the ground 
at our foot a couple of down of these higlily- 
psplosivc cartridges. Fortunately none exploded. 
A few minutes later the work had begnn. Hole', 
were quickly drilled in Hie trees near the roots, 
and tho cartridges placed in i^sition. Fuse* wort- 
tit, und one aaw scurrying groups of men bolting 
out of reach. Then there was n crash, ntid «omt- 
giant of the mountain came crumbling down to 
earth, to tho intense delight of Mulai Halid. It. 
was reckless destruction of what had taken years 
of care and attention to create, but nothing would 
persuade the ex-Sultan to allow these beautiful 
wood-* to remain. By dint of very special pleading 
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!l of the tinr-t trees were spare;l, hut only 
>* few. This wholesale destruction win carried 
out principally because Muhu 1 Intiil feared assassin- 
rttioo, and wfahed to eliminate from Jii* imrroimd- 
ifigH any covert in which the would-be itasa&sin 
could conceal himself. 

The ex-£>uitan took assiduously to bridge. atid 
played whenever he got the chance. One of 
then.’ chances was with his dentist. His rela¬ 
tions with ilia own particular span id t dentist 
having been very strained m the question of the 
['dee of a live lion, ho was forced to apply else- 
whore for such dental repairs as lie required from 
time to time: and fortune favoured him, for he 
discovered an excellent American dentist who hod 
lately arrived, A close frien dshi p sprang up 
between the ex-Sultail and the dentist, and, as 
often an not, bridge took the place of dentistry. 
The American would arrive with Ms timid lady- 
assistant mid ail his implements of torture, only 
to be invited to sit down at the table and play 
cards. The lady-assistaul was very young and 
wry shy, and whs more accustomed to play 
children's gators than bridge, A fourth player 
would lie found, and the ill-assorted party com¬ 
pleted. The ex-Sultan enjoyed himself im¬ 
mensely. He generally won, perhaps a little by 
never permitting the trembling lady-aasutAiit to be 
hi.'* partner. In this manner the whole afternoon 
would bo passed, and Mului Hafid In the evening 
would show the few francs lit* hud won with great 
joy, The point* were one franc a hundred, so no 
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very serious damage could l*o done; but rich an 
the Sultan wa*. lie rejoiced more in Ids humble 
winnings at bridge than over hi a many thousands 
ui the hanks. Not a little of this enjoyment nss 
owing to the fact that ho felt that he was “ doing " 
the dentist, " He com on," the ex-Sultan would 
say, "to mend my tooth and to take my go!'!, 
L'nui in the end I win his franca. 3 ’ Weeks went by. 
Now and again there was an afternoon for r<?:il 
dentistry, but there were many more; for bridge, 
and every lime the Sultan won. But one day the 
cliinax came. The teeth were excellently repaired 
—the work was of the best,—there was no more 
to lx? done—but to pay the bill; and the bill 
very naturally and rightly included all the bridge 
hours—at so much per hour. It was the most 
expensive bridge Muki Ilaiic] ever played. 

The ex-Sul tana bridge was peculiar. It would 
not for a moment be hinted that the irregularities 
that occurred in the game were due to anything 
but ficcideiit. but these little accident* were very 
frequent. The ex-Sultan, who all his life had 
been accustomed to sit cross-legged on a divan, 
soon tired of sitting upright on a chair. Ho would 
become rest lens and tuck his legs underneath 
him. Now ordinary chairs are not intended to 
be sat in cross-legged, especially by bulky people; 
and as generally an arm-chair had been place-1 for 
His Majesty to sit in, In- would constantly he 
changing his position, and wriggling to make 
himself more comfortable and to ilnd more room 
for his capacious legs. Hi esc wriggles occasioned 
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at times a decided movement ro right or left, 
and if the players did not hold their canid well 
up i: was their (*wn fault, Sometimes ho would 
drop his cards, and his long sleeve at the same 
time would sweep the tricks already won on to 
tlie Hour, and there was confusion in sorting them. 
Once or twice an ace unexpectedly appeared for 
the second time In the game, picked up by accident 
front the floor, no doubt,—and as to revokes—hut 
with a plaintive voice he would say, ** I sun onlv 
a beginner. " When he w on he was' in the highest 
epiritfli when he lost he sulked—hut he didn’t 
very often Joan. 

It is a characteristic of the Moore that they 
hate to lose a game, no matter what they are 
playing. I have seen the most exciting games 
of chess, skilfully and quickly played, where the 
ItJ-icr has insisted on going on playing game after 
game till sometimes in pure desperation Ida 
adversary allows him to win, Muiai Abdul Aziz, 
Rlulai Halida predecessor on the throne, had a 
nniqiio maimer of scoring at cricket. When he 
wa* Sultan we used to play cricket in tin- palace 
at Fez. generally four on each side. The score 
was carefully kept, but no names were entered. 
When the game waa finished the Sultan himself 
placed tile names against the score, always, of 
course, putting his own in front of the largest. 
Then the name of the player he liked beat on t hat 
particular afternoon had the second boat scow, 
and so on, and the lowest being reserved for the 
jH’tvcjn moat out of favour. The scon^lnwk was 
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religiously kept, and often referred to by the tfuluvn. 
Who would soy, 14 That wo* ft afternoon 

1 mode 01 ram and Harris mode 48, X. W’* 1 
ebominably, and only made 2 ” wwle St ; a “ aUl>l 
of fact His Majesty himself bad mad*.' * and. 
Harris peTliaps none ; while tlio unfortunate man 
who was down in the book ft* having scored 2 wa* 
probably the excellent batsman who had made 
the bl that the Sultan claimed, If one is an 
autocratic monarch one can do anything—even 
pi>:udi your neighbour's cric keting score. 1 remem¬ 
ber well the fim gome <>f hnd& 1 ever played 
with Mu Lai Abdul Aiiz. It was in ray own house 
after a dinner-the first European dinner the 
Sultan ever attended. There were present the 
Bi-itieh and French Miniate re, and the staffs of the 
two Legations. It was all rather formal. The 
Sultan sat at the head of the table, and ate very 
little ■ he was then not at' ease with knives and 
forks. After dinner we sat down to bridge. The 
Sultan and Sir Reginald Lister, who then repre¬ 
sented Great Britain in Morocco, played against 
a member of the stall of the French Legation and 
myself. Wc cut for deal, and 1 drew the lowest 
card. The Sultan was seated on my left. 1 
dealt, and declared “Hearts.'' “ 1 can't play 
heart s," burnt out Hh Majesty petulantly- i 
haven’t got any. You must give me your cards ’; 
&nd I was obliged to pass him over the excellent 
♦« Heart ” hand on which I had declared in exchange 
for hie bants) thirteen cords, containing only one 
small trump. But "Hearts” we hod to play, and 
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played, and mv partner and 1 went down five 
tricks, much to the Sultans delight, Lucidly we 
were not playing for money. 

That true not tlm only amusing episode tlmi. 
happened at that dinner. There hud been a long 
diplomatic discussion an to the etiquette to bo 
observed with the ex-Sultan, tw tins the first 
European dinner ho had ever attended and would 
form a precedent. It was decided that the guest* 
stioulil arrive at m v house punctually at 8. and Urn 
Sultan at 8.15. 1 was to meet the Sultan at Urn 
door and conduct him into the drawing-room, 
where 1 won to prevent to him the Ministers of 
Great Britain and France, who in turn would 
present their suites. Tins was all very well on 
paper, but Mulai Abdul Aziz, taking sn intelligent 
interest in dinn er parties, thought he would tike 
to see what went- no before the guests cainc, and 
instead of arriving at S.I5 he came at 5 in the 
afternoon. He apologised for being a little Indore 
the time, and expressed hia desire to see the pro¬ 
ps rat ions. Two minute j later he was in the 
kitchen, where his august and liighly-saintly pres¬ 
ence—for ho wa» a direct descendant of the 
Prophet, and to his countrymen 11 the Com* 
i minder of the Faithful '—somewhat upset the 
tranquillity of mv native cooks and servants. 
Riii ovens had to l>c opened and saucepans un¬ 
covered. spoons introduced into them, and the 
contents exhibited ; the ice-machine to be thor¬ 
oughly explained, and a thousand and one qney- 
Ucm answered. Then the pantry occupied for 
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*ome time His Majesty'a attention, Nor w a* be 
less interested in the floral decorations of the 
tabic and the distribution of the plate. While 1 
drt^d for dinner he sat and tallied to my native 
servants—the Sultan never losing his dignity nor 
my men their respect—tuid all concerned were 
completely at their ease. The Moor has nearly 
a I way's the perfect manners of n gentleman, no 
matter what his position, and the sentiment of 
the country is essentially democratic. It was a 
common incident at the many dinners I have 
since given for the two ex-Sul tana, that they would 
appeal to the men who served the table for con¬ 
firmation of some statement, or for the generally 
ace pted opinion of the Moorish people on ho mo 
subject under disci le-iot*. 

At 8 o'clock the guests arrived, and Mulai Abdul 
Asia, being already in the house, instead of arriving 
at $.15 as by the programme he should have done, 
bad to be concealed in a room upstairs. Punctu¬ 
al Uv at 8,15 he descended the sin its. crossed the 
hall, and entered the drawing-room. He was 
dressed in his fine long white flowing garments, 
and nil my guests expressed to me afterwards 
their appreciation of his dignity and carriage sa 
he mode his formal entry' and during the pre¬ 
sentation of the guests- Nor were they tests struck 
by the undoubted charm of his manners, the 
gentleness of his voice, and his intelligence, which 
render Mu Ini Abdul Aztz perhaps the most attrac¬ 
tive figure in Morocco of to-day. 

When the moment arrived for the ex-Sultan to 
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take his departure,, he called me aside and said 
that he had a kitchen-ran go in his palace, but 
had never used it. He was pleased to say that the 
excellence of my dinner had convinced him that 
his own range* must be set to work at once—a»d 
had I a sack of coal, as ho had none, for in his 
kitchen* only wood and charcoal were burned ? 
In a few minutes my servants, in their smartest 
liveries, were filling a sack with coal in the hack 
promises. When it was ready the Sultan left. 
The guests rose to their foot, the Sultan shook 
hands with them oil* and I conducted him to the 
door. A magnificently caparisoned riding-unde 
awaited him, and mounted slaves were at the gate. 
On a second mule was an officer of his household, 
beautifully dressed in white clothes, struggling to 
balance across the front of his crimson saddle the 
ftlmmt bursting sack of coal. 

It was always my great desire to bring about 
a reconciliation between the two ex-Sultans, Mulai 
Abdul Aziz and Muhii Halid, but I never suc¬ 
ceeded Mulai Hafid had driven his brother, 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, from the throne, and naturally 
bis brother had no reason to be grateful to him. 
At the same time, Mulai Hafid always blamed 
Mulai Abdul Aziz for having ruined Morocco, and 
of liaving sown the seed of the loss of Moroccan 
independence. There uus also the question of 
precedence. Mulai Abdul Aziz had been Sultan 
and claimed the first place. Mulai Halid 
equally claimed it. because he had been Sultan 
Ih4. After many unsuccessful endeavours, I per- 
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•nuded hath to agree that if they met hy chane* 
on the road they would dilute each other and 
embrace. For months they did not mW't, but one 
tUy, l liming a sudden coruer, their tiding-nntle? 
collided, fso taken aback were their two Majesties 
that they entirety forgot their agreement, and 
rode away in opposite direct ions os fast as their 
mule? could carry them. 

Immediately after the reconciliation—if such it 
could be called—between Muhu Hof id and the 
French authorities, the es'SuJtan gave a dinner- 
party to the members of the French Legation and 
a number of other French olikuds, in a oliarmm g 
villa he hud mcauwliilo taken on the Marshall. at 
Tangier. Not sure of whom ho ought to invite 
to thin solemn rcjwit, Muiai Hafid had left the 
choke of hie guests to the Kroneb Charge d’Affaires, 
who had sent in a list. The hour of dinner arrived, 
and so did the guests, amongst whom was the very 
capable and excellent “ Commissaire ,f trf the 
French local police, whom His Majesty had not 
vet met. The presentations took place, and the 
Sufi an called me aside—f was in attendance—and 
naked who certain of the guests, whom he didn't 
know by sight, were. When I informed him that 
one of them wa* the French OommiHaaire de Police, 
he became a little uneasy, and a shadow passed 
over bis face. ,l VVliat do you think lie has cernc 
for ? " asked the ex-Sultan nervously. 

Seeing un opportunity for a joke at His Majesty’s 
expense, 1 hesitated a moment, and then, with 
many apologies, informed the Sultan that there 
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]iu4 been stories* current about few manner of 
playing bridge. No one, i said, believed liiem, 
but naturally the French ButlioritifH were moat 
di^irou* Unit there should be an end to this fafeo 
rumour, and feud therefore decided, very privately 
of course, to bring the “ Coni missal re dr Police* 
to watch hie play on that particular evening. A.', 
soon as they were assured Unit His Majesty’s 
filmy was above ah suspicion, an official dlmetili 
eould bo given to those disturbing nimoors. 
Mn hi Hiliidh face wore a look of unusual gravity 
during the long and sumptuous dinner. 

After the guests hud adjourned to the drawing¬ 
room wo sat down to bridge. The " CdUimifflaue, 
who was not a player, was purposely invited, 
without the Sultan’* knowledge, to scat himself 
at MnJai Haiid’s aide. The game began. Ilia 
Majesty was terribly nervous. Every time fee 
wriggled in bin chair and leant either to right 
or left, he would pull himself together and Qs his 
eyes upon his owu cards. Not once did he Jet hi* 
•* hand ” fall on the floor. Not once did his long 
sleeves sweep the tricks off tho table. Not once 
did fee revoke, lie lost game after game, and hi* 
distress became jMiinfuJly manifest. 

Between two “deals” a guest approached and 
politely tanked, “ Is Your Majesty winning ? 

4 Winning I ” cried the now thoroughly upet 
monarch, * l w innin g I How can 1 possibly win 
with this horror of a [tolicemau watching every 
card I play ? ” And the writer had to explain to 
the assembled company the whole plot. 
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Mniui Haitd was an excellent host, and was never 
happier than when entertaining. HLs dinners 
were well served and olwnya amusing, and his 
guests, European and native, suitably 1 ohosen. 
On one occasion some charming and aristocratic 
French ladies were visiting Morocco. Amongst 
a series of fetes given by the Diplomatic Corps 
and others for their entertainment was a banquet 
at the residence nf the Moorish ex-Minister of War. 
Sid Mehdi eUMenabhi, G.C.SIG. At this ban¬ 
quet the ox-Sill ton ptoddsd The dis tinguished 
lady guests had boon purchasing Moorish cos¬ 
tumes, and It was arranged that they should come 
to this feast arrayed in all tlieir recently-acquired 
m ngtiificcneo, The result wai charming—.^ o c Itiuru ■ 
big that it was decided to send for a photo¬ 
grapher and have the group taken. On his arrival 
tire guests were posed, Mulai Hafid seated on a 
cushioned divan surrounded by the ladies in their 
Moorish dresses. The men stood be hin d. 

The photograph was a great success, but its 
indirect results almost a tragedy, for Mulai Hat id 
placed a huge copy of the group on the mantel¬ 
piece of the drawing - mom of his villa. The 
ladies of his household never left the Kasbali, 
but on one occasion he sent an nld Berber lady, 
before mentioned, and an aged slave, who had 
boon his nurse, to vbdt the villa, and the eagle 
eyes of this venerable dame discovered the photo- 
graph. In their minds no clearer evidence of Mulai 
Hftfid's wickedness could be imagined, for Imre 
was the ex-Sultan seated in a l>evy of apparently 
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wry attractive native todies, surrounded by Euro* 
pean men. No combination of foots could to 
their eyes be more shocking. Not only was it 
clear that Mulaj Ha fid had been enjoying the 
society of ladies other thou his wives, but he had 
even not hesitated to do so in the presence of 
i! Christian " men. So the photograph was con* 
Toyed in their voluminous raiment to the Kusbah, 
where it was presented to the gnat 1 of tho KultanV 
outraged wives. Mufai Hatid was out hunting 
that day. and it was he him -if who recounted to 
the writer what occurred on trig return. None of 
his ladies were in the courtyard to meet him ; no 
one, except a slave or two, was visible. Not a 
word of welcome, nnt a question as to the sport 
he had enjoyed ! Seeking the apartments of one 
of the royal wives, the Sultan had the mortification 
to see her go out of one door as he entered by the 
other. He called to her, but she paid no attention. 
He sought consolation elsewhere, with no better 
result*. He was shunned and in exile—not one 
of the ladies would speak to him. He knew, of 
course, nothing of the reason, and could obtain 
no explanation. He slept in his little reception* 
room over the entrance of the Kasb&h, and hoped 
For a brighter situation in the morning, but things 
were no bettor. 

Then the two old women who had. found Ihc 
photograph mid given it to the Sullan’o Indies 
grew alarmed, and confessed, but the many wives 
were difficult to convince, and it was only when 
the writer was called in and explained to some 
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invisible person*,, QOflwaled behind a thick curtain 
drawn across an archway, that peace and eaim 
wore restored in the .ShcrecfinTi harem. As the 
Sultan mid afterwmls, * There are some institu¬ 
tions in Europe which are in ft way preferable to 
ours. Monogamy has its advantage. When a 
man ever quarrels he lias only one wife to quarrel 

with, whereas we-f ” 

The ex-Sultan had a very numerous family of 
young children, to whom he was really devoted, 
and with some "1 whom he would play for long 
hours together. They were—and are to-day— 
exceedingly wed brought up. nice-mannered, and 
beautifully dressed, And now that they are a 
little older are being well educated. 1 sometimes 
was taken to nee them in a garden in the Kaabak. 
There would be a fewhlaek slave women, unci from 
ten to twenty children, all probably under seven 
yearn of age, and varying in colour from very dark 
to very fair. Once 1 mentioned to Mulai Halid 
that they seemed to be many. He laughed, and 
replied that they were cot all there t none of the 
younger ones were present, and that in oil there 
were twenty-six under six or seven yearn of age. 
He was certainly a devoted father to hi« numerous 
offspring. During the whole period of the War 
hr haa been separated from them. In 1011 hr went 
to .Spain, where lii.-> relations with the German 
Embassy caused Him to be suspected of instigating 
intrigues in Morocco, His pension was cancelled, 
and lie remains to-day an exile. Any one who has 
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known him in liia family lift and winter'd hi* 
devotion to hi* children cannot help desiring, if 
Ids actions in Spain have not been more limn 
follies that he may be permitted once mote to 
return to Li,* home. 



THE SULTAN IN FRANCE. 


It was on. the quay at Kabul, that piclureuquo 
old town on the Atlantic) coast of Morocco, that 
the Sultan Mu Lai Halid finally bunded to General 
Lyautey, the Frond) Reddent-Geueml in Morocco, 
the documents of his abdication. It had been 11 
long struggle to get them; for ulthough Hi* 
Majesty was decided that the only conns© open to 
biro wm to cede the throne end leave the country, 
still he was desirous, and made no concealment 
of his desire, to bargain to the very last moment. 
However, at length the question was settled, and 
;ih the Sultan stepj>ed on board the launch to 
proceed to the French cruiser that was to take 
him a* far aa Gibraltar, en route to France, the 
official document of abdication was handed over. 
In return he received a cheque of £40,000, the Iasi 
instalment of the agreed sum of money which the 
new Protectorate Government of Morocco had 
undertaken to pay him. 

The following morning the cruiser, with the 
t‘x-Sultun on board, arrived at Gibraltar. I 
happened to lie there, returning from Morocco 
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to England, and n'as leaving the same day for 
Plymouth by steamer direct* Desirous, however, 
of seeing some personal friend# who were amongst 
the ex-Sultan’s suite, i proceeded on board the 
French cruiser to visit them, It wan mv desire, 
If possible, to avoid meeting the ex-Sultan, for a 
few months previously there had been a scene in 
Fez, in which the unchecked torrent* of .Sultanate 
wrath had lieen poured on my head for having 
given too much publicity to the barbarous atro¬ 
cities which His Majesty had been committing, 
especially in the case of the torturing of the wife 
of the Governor of Fez, in order to discover an 
imaginary hidden fortune, and in the wholesale 
amputations of the feet and hands of certain 
ttibel tribesmen, J had no desire that the dis¬ 
cussion as to the necessity or advisability of 
perjrctrating horrors should be continued on 
the deck of a French warship, and so 1 took 
every precaution not to be mm by His Majesty 
in order to avoid the outpourings of renewed 
wrath. But in vain. The ex-Sultan caught a 
glim pee of mo as he stepped on board, and, 
hurrying to meet me, embraced me in the most, 
cordial manner, and then stated Lhat unless I 
would consent to join the suite and continue the 
journey with him to France, he {the ex-Sultun) 
would c-luim the right of being in Urhiah territorial 
waters, and refuse to proceed mi inch farther. 

1 he situation w;is difficult. The Sultan, always 
neurasthenic, appeared, and undoubtedly wan suf¬ 
fering under great nervous tension, evidently not 
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diminished by the sufferings lie liad undergone 
during a partumlariy rough passage «o a wardup 
that wap renowned for its rolling. 

A hurried consultation was held with the h reu<’h 
ulticiah who were acuorapaitying the ex*SulUn «»n 
JtiK journey to France. My plane were already 
fi^ed ; it was tio easy matter to change them 
at. the last moment; hut the Sultan insisted. 
The French authorities, too, foreseeing real diffi* 
ad t ies begged me to alter these plans and to 
proceed to France, to which I eventually cou- 
•lenicd. The Sultan, appeased, offered po more 
rrehUace to continuing his journey, and by midday 
we were e,n routt for Marseille*. 

What hud influenced the Sultan was this, lie 
was hii if (ring from nerves, and once on board the 
warship had become convinced that he wbh under 
arrest, and was on his way to imprisonment in 
France, He was particularly desirous of having, 
therefore, ius member* of his suite one or two 
persona of British origin, so that there might be 
witnesses—or even objectors—in the case of hts 
incarceration. Of course such a thought hud never 
entered the minds of the French Government. 
The Sul (an had abdicated, and fur politics) reasons 
it was ad viable that ho should absent liimsetf 
from Morocco for a short period, so that the 
proclamation mid in da Lint ion of t he new Sovereign 
might, proceed without any hitch; for it. was 
always jiossiblo that so long as the ex-Sul tan 
remained in the country there might ho some 
opposition to the elevation of his successor to 
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thr- throne. Two days later Muki Hafid landed 
in Marseille', where he wust officially received. 
The quay was hung with, iiag.i, there ««a a cavalry 
esr-nrl, and military mu.-tic enlivened the scene. 

At Gibraltar the French cruiser had U*en 
abandoned for the greater comforts and more 
ample apace of a P. & 0. On Imard this steamer, 
tn tmte to Australia, was a music-hall troupe, 
and it was their kind thought to give a perform¬ 
ance in honour of tin- .Sultan. The son was calm, 
the night warm, and after dinner the performance 
took place—singing, dancing, and swim? juggling. 
One item of the du>w took place in the saloon, 
where a very attractive and skilful lady-con juror 
performed some most astonishing tricks, The 
Sultan and bis unite were much impressed, hut 
their astonish me nt readied it* climax when the 
charming young lady filled an apparently tin- 
limited number of glasses with an apparently 
unlimited variety of drink-' out of a medium-Mied 
teapot. 

Ah we threaded dui way out of the saloon, one 
of the more influential of the native suite whis- 
pered in my ear, “ VVJmt do you think the lady 
would take for the teapot \ ** I naturally replied 
that probably all the wealth of the world could 
not purchase so unique a vessel. My friend m 
disappointed ; he would clearly have liked to own 
a tca|K>t., and to have had it always beside him, 
which would pour out any beverage ho com¬ 
manded, li It would have been,” he added with 
ti sigh. ** so useful when otic was travelling." 
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His Majesty’n stay at- Marseilles was uneventful. 
OfUcial visits, a gala at tho theatre, and excursions 
to places of interest filled up his days. However, 
during the dinner—a semi-state ceremony—which 
was given to His Majesty at the hotel on the 
evening of Inn arrival, a little incident occurred, 
't he manager of the hotel, looking very troubled, 
approached the high official of the police to whom 
the precautions for lhe personal security of the 
Sultan hiul been entrusted, and whispered in his 
ear. A few moments later 1 received a message 
asking me to leave the table for u moment’s con¬ 
versation in tlu* next room. Here 1 was informed 
that, while dinner was proceeding, the Sultan’s 
little block slave bov.s had Found a big bug of 
five-franc piece* in His Majesty’s bedroom, and 
wero amusing themselves by throwing them our 
by otic into tho street, to lie scrambled for by the 
crowd. The f'an tie hi ere was blocked, all traffic 
was at a standstill, and various wounded pofsoor 
had already been taken to Hip hospital; but the 
black imps, delighted with their game, persistently 
refused to abandon so amusing an occupation 
unless they iwefrtd the express orders of their 
lord and master to do so. These orders the writer 
hastily invented, and, personally visiting the scene, 
threatened such ohaatieeineut 'that the three or 
four little black demons stunk away to lied. 

Poring this dinner t he now* liad been published 
in the local evening papers of a serious battle in 
Morocco; for, although the French Protectorate 
had been proclaimed, yet there was still anarehy 
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existing in the remoter purls of the country. 
Now the ex-Sultan had never been popular in 
Frauco, perhaps with some reason. He had 
driven from the throne his brother, whose more 
friendly feelings toward the French were known 
and appreciated, and he had succeeded in so doing 
by a frankly unfriendly programme toward French 
policy. Hi* tribes, and even his troops, had fought 
them in the Chaotiia Campaign of 1007-8, and 
during the four years that he had held the throne 
(1908-12) he had done his utmost to assist Genu an 
Intervention in Morocco. It was therefore not to 
be wondered at that the people of Maracilks 
showed no enthusiasm for their guest, and com¬ 
plained of the honours that were being rendered 
him and the cost the French Government was 
incurring in Ins entertainment, Up till now, how¬ 
ever. there had always been a show of interest 
in his movements, and & little crowd to see him 
wherever he went; and though his reception had 
been by no means enthusiastic, no hostile demon¬ 
stration hud taken place. The receipt of t he nows, 
however, of heavy French tosses in this latest 
Moorish battle, had stirred up some feeling against 
him. The people felt it was ridiculous that while 
their troops were being ahot in Morocco the origi¬ 
nator of the attacks of the tribes should lie their 
honoured gnt^t in France, And so it was that 
when, after the dinner, the ex-Multan entered the 
box that had lwen reserved anil decorated for him 
in one of the great music-halls of AlaraeiUes, he was 
met with hoots ami whistling. 
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Fur n moment nr- one could explain this lio*ti!a 
demonstration. for the news of the buttle had only 
jii-it, ifft’n puhlidu-d. Hiuf liml not reached fclio 
dinner at which wo liad nil been present. The 
manner in which the demonstration was suppressed, 
iiti.i a few moment.-t Inter changed into a most 
friendly reception, was admirable, and spokt- weil 
for the capabilities of the " Commissairc do 
Police" attached to the ex-Sultnji’s suite*. It 
was manceurred in 4 way that wu* almost un- 
noiiceable. A number of people seemed to lie 
leaving the theatre, but discreetly, as if in the 
ordinary course erf their affairs, and meanwhile 
their places and every vacant seat, and even the 
I nonage, were being filled up. fti live minutes the 
building was full, and then suddenly the band burst 
out with llio “ Marseillaise ” : the Multan stood up, 
and the whole audience, turning toward the royal 
box, shouted nud cheered It wan well done, and 
had ail the appearance of being a spoil mi icons 
> k'mon*t ration. 

Although Mulai Ha fid was by* no means popular 
in Prance, bis visit received a good deal of atten¬ 
tion, and the French public look comiclerahh 1 
interest in lib personality. He was, in fact, the 
man of the hour. His portrait appeared in even, 
paper, and all his movements were closely reported 
and read. 

His Majesty, who never minded how dangerously 
bwt he travelled hi mobn-cars, hud u horror of 
the tram, and it hud l teen a little difficult to 
persuade him to consent to proceed io Vichy by 
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t litit, means, The distance being great, the journey 
bv motor, with hi« numerous suite of French 
tifiSoera and diplomats and all liis native retinue, 
won Id have Keen a difficult one to have organist*]. 
(So three days after his arrival at Marseilles he 
entered the earringe* that had been specially 
added to the train that was to convey him 
to the fashionable health resort. He was mi* 
mistakably nervous as wo left, and made no 
seuret ol it. As the pace increased he wanted 
the train stopped, and said he would tvalk to 
Vichy rather than continue; but the climax was 
reached when, with a shrill whistle, the train 
ji nrled itself into a long tunnel, and apparently 
into unending darkness. 

The Sultan’s fear was pitiful to behold. He 
literally clung to the French officer beside him, 
with terror staring from his oj’Cfl. All he could 
inter was. "Tell them k> atop; why don’t you 
tvII them to atop I lT The fright of his native 
retainers even more marked. ’Hiey called out 
and clung to each other in abject feflr. except the 
litUe block slave boys, who seemed intensely 
amused. Then the train whirled out trf the tunnel 
Lito daylight again. Tin; Sultan pulled himself 
together, and said, with an air of offended majesty, 
“ You will khidly tell them not to do it again,” 

■■ [ am afraid it will bo difficult to avoid. 

" Why ? ” 

u Because tin line must pass under the hills." 

,l Then the train must stop and I will walk over 
the top and join it again on the other side." 
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“ Tin? distance* . . 

"I do not mind the distance, Anytliing is 
better than such suffering a* it oocaaio®fi me.*' 
However, lie was persuaded that hie ptojK>Hiil 
was im jimfitieuhle, mid bore the few more tunnel: 
that wc pitrtsed through with commendable sang* 
froid and courage, though on each occasion Hi' 
Majesty expressed hi* very distinct disapproval of 
railways and their builders, and more especially 
the folly of making tunnels. 

At Vichy a villa, which formed an aim cue to 
the well-known Hotel Majestic, was placed at bis 
disposal. His Majesty was nn early riser, anil 
sometime* he would take an early morning prome¬ 
nade in the gardens and streets of the town. On 
nno of these occasions he bought a little mongrel 
pnppv, which mi itinerant dog*seiler was hawking 
at the end of ti string. Returning to his villa with 
Jiis purchase, the antics of the little puppy so 
amused the ex-Suit an that ho called in Ids slaves, 
and ordered them to disffcnc over tiic town and 
i i ny more dogs. Ono of t he dusky servitors ventured 
U> oak how he was to know which dogs were for 
sale. The Sultan, fresh from his experience of 
purchasing the juippv, replied that every dog at 
the cud of a strnig was for aide. As, of course, 
now of the start* spoke anything but Arabic, 
they were ordered to bring dogs and sellers 
alike to the villa, where the bargains would be 
completed. 

Now the municipal authorities of Vichy bad 
recently issued an order t hat all doge were eit her 
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ui be led or muzzled, so when the fashionable 
world went nut to drink its early morning waters, 
nt least half of the ladies liad little dogs at the 
end of a string. 

The writer was at breakfast when he was hur¬ 
riedly summoned to the villa. At an open window 
on ihc ground floor, sitting cross-legged on an 
tumichao, was His Majesty looking down with a 
puzzled expression upon the little garden, crowded 
with excited ladles and little dogs. Some were in 
tears, others wore expressions of interested curi- 
oiiity, and a few were evidently trying to look 
their best, for no social distinction* had been 
rvaipnised by the slaves who had " rounded them 
up ” iu the promenades of Vichy. 

»1 want to buy," said the ex-Sultan from bis 
window, 11 all these little dogs, but the sellers do 
not seem to understand the first principles of 
trade, and seem lo Ite making a terrible fuss,” 

Tin situation was evident and acute, 1 ex¬ 
plained it to the cx-Suitan, who poBtaly njKilo- 
giswd for having disturbed the ladles* early walks, 
but still insisted, without success, in trying to 
buy the dogs. It required all the writer s tact 
and diplomacy to put an end to a difficult situa¬ 
tion, and to m-lure equanimity to the indignint 
ladies. 

The ex-Sultan's purchases were often emlauraas- 
ing, One evening at sunset he visited a farm a 
few miles from the town, and insisted Upon going 
ill! over it. In an enclosure were collected from 
twenty tit thirty fine specimeni- of t-lic beautiful 
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whit' 1 cattle for which this pari of France la so 
justly famous. The ex-Sultan decided to bay the 
lot, and gave the farmer his card, saying, ** Send 
them round to-night to thin addre,^*' 

Now the address he gave was the Hotel Majestic, 
the mast fa-hionuble arid magnificent of Vichy’s 
pa lacea. Ah< 11 it. eleven o'clock t i ml n ig fi L* when life 
lit the hotel was at it- height, the mu linger sought 
the writer* and Aim mmml the unexpected arrival 
of twenty-seven enormous cowa in the courtyard 
of the hotel. And there, sure enough, meandering 
in antf out of smart motor-cars, lowing gently 
into the ground-floor window*, were the ex-Kul ton's 
latest purchases. Where they passed the night 
the writer never knew, tint the next day more 
tuiitahle quartets were found for them. 

The Sultan dined in the great dining-room of 
the Hotel Majestic. His table, a very large one. 
for there were constant guests, was raised on a 
riais: at one end of the room, which gave him an 
excellent view of all the diners—and the diner_i 
at the Hotel Majestic at Vichy in the height of the 
season are worth seeing- One night the Sultan 
appeared “distrait 1 * at dinner, and lus eye roved 
over the crowded room with an unxiou* and 
sympathetic expression. He spoke little, and it 
was difficult to get him to talk. At lost lie asked 
t*> see the manager, and that most amiable mid 
deservedly popular gentleman, the proprietor of 
the hotel, appeared at once. “Those people,” 
said the Sultan, waving hi* hand toward the 
crowd at dinner, “arc badly distributed. Many 
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aw not lmppy. Let ns rearrange them. The old 
gentlenmn villi the long grey beard has no right 
to be dining with the buauliiid young lady in the 
big black hat. wearing a pearl necklace, There 
is a tern hie disparity in their ages. She should 
be dining with the charming young officer over 
there ”—lie pointed to another table,— 14 ami the 
elderly lady, no doubt bis mother, should be dining 
with old greybeard. Yon should liAve and he 
addressed the proprietor—“some thought for the 
hiippim-.^ of your guests. Now that iadv there 
—and again ho pointed in another direction— 11 it? 
terribly bored, She lias l*<m tapping the edge of 
her plate with her fork for half an hour. She 
evidently dislikes extremely the gentleman with 
whom she in dining—probably her husband,—but 
I Imve watched her, and she keeps looking at the 
young man dining atone with the waxed iihhh- 
Inchcd. Go And introduce them. Her husband 
hasn’t spoken to her once this evening. He won't 
mm* her—anrl you will make two people lmppy i 
and if the Im.-baJid is dull, invite that strange lady 
with the red hair, who is just coming in. to «it 
down Wsidt hin t. She will keep him ocoupctl, 1 
expect, to judge by her appearance, ' 

But, alas J interesting fta such an experiment 
would have been, it was impossible. 

The firbl few days of the ex-Sultan’s visit were 
wet and cloudy. Imt one morning the August sun 
a-sertod itself with uncompromising efficiency. 
The villa reception-room a faced .'Outh-Cfi±?t, and 
by eight o'clock in the? morning were insufferably 
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hid, for the Sul tfin refused to close the outride 
shutters, its he liked to see and to he seen. Hull 
an hour later lie decided to change Ins quarters. 
On the opposite Hide of the road wat a charming 
villa, in the deepest shade, with ft Imlrony on the 
first Hour wreathed in (lowering creepers. Order¬ 
ing Jus drive* to follow him, the ex-fitutt*n strode 
•wws» tlm road, entered the villa, and found his 
way to the upstairs room with the balcony. It 
was gorgeous but empty. All immense bed, which 
hud evidently been slept in, stood with its head 
■gainst the wall. A word from His Majesty and 
the bed was wheeled by the slaves into the window 
which opened on to the ba-lcony, and. arranging 
the Bilk quilt and the ke*-fringed pdloww, the 
f-s-Sultan seated himself erwadegged, gazing down 
into the street below*. 

Now the Russian lady of title who had occupied 
rho bed had retired a few* momenta previously 1 
into her adjacent cabinet tic, toilette to take her 
morning' hath. Her ablutions completed, but not 
chid for a reception, she entered her room to find 
a dusky oriental potentate, with hi* still more 
dusky slaves, in possession. The ex-Sultan V 
politeness was extreme. He bade her welcome, 
and invited her to sit down beside him. 

An overflowing sense of humour on the part 
of the lady >uved a situation which might other- 
wifie have been embarrassing, and when the 
writer, hastily summoned, arrived, the lady, now 
more suitably arrayed, and her husband were 
thoroughly* enjoying the novelty of the situation. 
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Mulai Haffd was often bored with such official 
function* as Ida position and lib duty necessitated 
his attending. At a dinner given nt a targe pro* 
vindal town w ithin motoring distance of Vichy, 
iif made Ids first public speech in France. He 
certainly had great fluency, and spoke well—in 
Arabic, of course, his words being immediately 
translated info French. When, with tears in his 
eyes, he explained his love and gratitude to 
Franco—whose policy in Morocco he hud ail his 
reign done hia best to wreck—he was really 
immense. Never did wonta Iwur a more genuine 
ring; never was deep affection more apparent 
in a speaker's voice. Hut Mulai Halid must noi 
be misjudged. Ho had learnt much during hi* 
stay in France, and had probably realised long 
before this episode how much more successful a 
■Sultan of Morocco he would have been hud he 
followed more strictly and more sincerely the 
advice of his French advisers. But the Germans 
k id lieen always fit hand, with their intrigue* und 
their incentives. with vague promises and much 
ready money, and with their recommendations to 
abstjluHsm and to cruelty. On one occasion the 
Governments of Europe officially, through their 
Consuls at Fez, protested to Mulat Haffd their 
abhorrence of the barbarities he had been per* 
pot rating. The German Consul was noticeable by 
Jiis absence, Berlin deliberately refused to protect, 
and its representative at Fez was instructed to 
inform the rSull..■ n that hia Government considered 
I hat His Majlvity had a perfect right to do wh.it he 
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pleased, and nctvisotl him to pay nn regard to the 
piuwi <>F the I onaub of Great Britain, France, 
ond .Spain speaking in the names of their respective 
Governments and in the interests of civilisation. 
But, happily, Germany hiui paid dearly in Morocco 
fnr her in the past, it iu a etched country for 
tier today, ami her people are rightly looked upon 
nnd outlaws. 

Successful as Mufai Hufid’s first public utter¬ 
ances wore, these long and ceremonious dinners 
profoundly tarred him. As many as he could he 
escaped. hut some he Imd to attend. Hr- took 
the strongest dislike to the “ Prcfets a title 
that, m Uir runotUitis of tin* post, rfwmhle-s imi 
“.Mayor." He always hod lo sit on the Prefet a 
right, and lie complained that they were pompous 
And dull. 

When the programme of his Journey to other 
parts of France was being drawn up. lie was asked 
wlmt towns he would like to visit, it was one of 
his “off” days—he was silent and depressed, 
He said he didn't caro where, or when, or how he 
travelled. No amount of pressing could get a direct 
answer from him : but the official of the French 
Home Office could not return to Paris without a 
reply. Urged finally to give some idea, however 
vague, of where he would like to jjo, the ex-iSultan 
answered wearily, " Anywhere—to any town that 
has no ‘ Prefet, ’" Mirny other disriuguijdu d 
travellers must have often felt the same, but few 
probably ever dared to avow iL 

Muhlj Hafid was by no means always in low 
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spirit On one occasion we made n long muter 
trip to a fainoua watering-place, and After on 
official luncheon we a-seended a neigh I inuring peak 
in a sort of Fnnicular mi I wav. In the railway 
carriage was a froek-coated And top-butted gi-nlie- 
iiian of irreproachable get-up—a typical French 
fbiuAumnair? — polite, deferential, and with an 
official smile that must have taken a long time to 
uctpiire. Speaking through an interpreter, ho 
informed Mulai Hufid that he wn.- charged by the 
French Government to accompany and point out 
Hi' Majesty tin* beauties a ml K]iath of intert-t 
of the local isoonery. Mulai Hsfid, in nn equally 
polite reply, thanked him, but hinted that he 
already hail in hi? unite sume one who knew the 
country extremely well, who would be only loo 
pleaded to assist in giving the repaired information, 
and he suddenly presented the writer to the French 
official. Needless to any, t had never been 
within a hundred miles of the place, and had 
no idea whatever of it- Iveautiefi, its historical 
jwsooiatioiis, and oven lets* of its geological forma¬ 
tion, f appreciated, however, one tiling; that 
Mulai Halid meant to play a practical joke on the 
suave and black-gloved functionary. 

The train started and licgau the steep ascent. 
Mulai Hafid, innocently seated between the SVenelt 
oOicial »mJ the writer, asked. “ What an 1 those 
rooks T" Before the authorised and official guiilu 
could reply, the writer had begun, 14 Those rocks 
are of the tertiary period, and contain many 
it iterating remains: the skeletons of mammoths 
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him* been frequently found there, f±> veil sia the 
household utensil*—ft corkscrew Amongst othere¬ 
of primitive man." The poor functionary, too 
polite to jirob^, scarcely allowed bin astonishment, 
except in a furtive look in my direction, ** And 
tluii wood?'" continued the ex-Suitan. “That 
wood,” t went on, ” wuh the scene of the eating 
I»V n Ixmit of the children who mocked at Elisha.” 
This time the functionary gave a little start. 
Farther up the line were the ruins of what had 
once probably been a wooden sled perched on 
a high rock, “ And tlmt T ** asked Ike Sultan. 
“Thai.' 1 replied the writer, “is all that rt 1 mains- 
of Noah's Ark, which came to rest litre after the 
subsiding of the Flood.” Rut the functionary 
wbb now only too palpably suffering tortures. 
He was on an official mission and terribly serious. 
He could not ace that the episode was & joke, 
and seemed sincerely to believe that Muloj Halid, 
the guest of the French Republic, was being 
purposely deceived. “It may have bean/' he 
lagan politely, “ that local tradition at tome period 
claimed this spot ns the resting-place of the Ark— 
of that i know nothing—but historical (acts have 
dearly proved that it was elsewhere that that 
intetfeumg event took place.” 

A few nights later a gak performance of Meyer- 
Iwr's 1 Roma * was given in the cx-tf niton's honour 
nr the Opera. Now, singing in Morocco ia a nasal 
monotonous repetition of words, with little ex* 
pression and no gesture. The “basso” in the 
opera was an extremely corpulent gentle in an, with 
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a voice like thunder* accompanied by wild gcatieu- 
Jatiouv. few bars of recitative l^y Hie orchestra, 
and his great voice burst out and filled the thean ■. 
To the Sultan the effect had not hing in common 
with miihjc, and all lie could imagine was that i lie 
jwrfcmner was suffering intense unbearable pain, 
more especially as the louder he sang the more 
he waved his amis about and beat hr* capacious 
stomach. 

Springing to his feet, His Majesty cried, u IV here 

is I>r V —— ? ,r <Dr V-was his English doctor, 

who had accompanied him on his visit to France) 

—“ where is Dr V---1 Find him quickly, some 

one. He may l>e able to save his life 11 ; and with 
on expression of terrible anxiety the ex-Sultan’s 
eyes alternately gazed fascinated at. the linger 
or sought for the doctor in the gloomy recesses 
of the royal box. it was not without difficulty 
that His Majesty was persuaded that the singer 
was suffering no pain ; but that lie was actually 
supposed to be giving pleasure to the audience lie 
entirely refused to believe. 

The ex-Sultan was bored, mid left tin* theatre 
before the end. The following morning he asked 
me what had taken place in the last act, and on 
being told of l fie terrible fate that almost all the 
characters in the tragedy had suffered, he replied, 

'* I am sorry I did not stay. I should Jiave sent for 
the manager and insisted that the piece should 
end happily, The young lady should have married 
the soldier with the big sword. The blind woman 
should have hud her eight restored by an able 
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doctor, and no one should 1 1 itVO liecn stubbed or 
built up in ft tomb- 1 

It way perhaps tvcII that lie didu’i fltoy isll 
the end, for hie Amiable intorveotiOfll might have 
din turbid the tnigie c lima x of the opera* 


KAISULL 

L 

MVLAI AlLMED Ll EV MOHAMSIKD HH-Ra 13ULI M to¬ 
day a man of about fifty years of age. Hr* is by 
birth ffprnng from one of the most aristocratic 
fauiilk'* Li Morocco. and if= a Slwrcof. or direct 
desicerulnait of the Prophet, tlirougb Muku Idris, 
who founded thf Mohammedan Empire of Morocco, 
and was the first sovereign of the I dibit e Dynasty, 
The children of Mulfti Idris were established in 
various parts of the country, and it is from Muiai 
AI*J os-v>»lam. whose tomb in the Beni Anas tribe 
is a piece of great sanctity, that tin? famous 
brigand is directly descended—his family, and ho 
himself, a till holding a share in the lands, the 
right** and the privileges which were enjoyed by 
their renowned ancestor. A branch of the family 
settled in Tetuan, where a fine mosque forms a 
mausoleum for his more recent ancestors, and is 
venerated as a place of pilgrimage. 

IWibly it was this holy aneeatry that turned 
Raisuli from tins paths of virtue, for after having 
received an excellent education in religion and 
religious law at Tetuan, he took to the adventurous. 
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lucrative, and in Morocco by no means deapiMd, 
profession of a cattle robber. It is a risky business, 
and requires courage. You may just as likely 
\k shot ynumelf iut shoot any one else ; but pres¬ 
tige tells in favour of the boa* I of the band, and a 
reign of terror of the yoiuig Hair- nil ensued. He 
Iteeauie oclebraterL He was n youth of grant 
courage, of the most prepossessing looks, and he 
and Ilia followers earned money easily and fast— 
usd spent it still faster. But cattle robberies ted 
to other crimes. Murders followed, and it must 
he confessed that Hamuli' s hands era none too 
clean in that respect ; but murder in Morocco 
cannot be classed with murder in England* Life 
is cheap, and the dead are soon forgotten. By 
nature he wsa, and is, cruel, and the profession 
he hail adopted gave him unlimited scope to 
exhibit his cruelty. On one occasion a Shereef 
who had married his lister proposed, according 
to Mo.4em custom, to take a second wife, Kamuli’s 
sister, enraged, fled to her brother mid com¬ 
plained. Nothing occurred till the night of the 
now marriage, when at the height of the festivities 
flaisuli and Ills men entered his brother-in-law's 
I muse and put to death the young bride and her 
mother. 

At. length bis nets became insupportable. Tin* 
whole country round lived in terror of he- raids. 
The late Sultan ordered his arrest. His greatest 
friend betrayed him ; be was seized, a ml tent to 
prison in the dreader] dungeon* of Mogador. 
When, in 1903, 1 was Ralsuli’s prisoner at Zhmt. 
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he n ami ted more than once to mo the history of 
those four or five years spent in prison. He 
hhnwerl me the marks of the chains on hb ankles, 
wrists, and nock ; he told me of the filth ami the 
cold; of the introduction of n fib in n leaf of 
bread; of five months’ patient work ct night ; 
and of a delayed flight. He escaped, but for a 
very few hours. He did not know his way about 
the town, arid he hod forgotten that the chains 
would almost prevent Ids walking. He entered 
a street that hud no outlet, and was recaptured. 
Fresh chain* were heaped upon him, ^nd it wns 
not till two years later that he was released oil the 
petition of Haj Mohammed Torres, the Suitun’.i 
representative at Tangier. He came back to hia 
home, meaning to live a quiet and peaceful life, 
hut he found that Ilia friend who had betrayed 
him had become Governor of Tangier, and eon* 
treated aU iiis property. He applied for its 
return, but- could not obtain it. He threatened, 
but they laughed at him—-and then lie took to his 
old profession and became a brigand. 

it was at tins period that I first mot him. I 
was camping on a shooting expedition near Arzcila, 
when lie and his men paid me a visit and spent 
the night at my camp, f confess that kb person¬ 
ality was almost fascinating. Tall, remarkably 
handsome, with the whitest of skins, a short dark 
beard mid moustache, and black eyes, with profile 
Greek rather than Semitic, and eyebrows that 
formed a straight lino across his forehead. Mulm 
Ahmed er-Kabuli was a typical and ideel bandit. 
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Mm warmer was quiet, hte voice soft and low, 
and his expression particularly sad. Ho smiled 
sometimes, but seldom, and oven though I knew 
him much better later on, I never heard him Jangli. 
With his followers he was cold and haughty, and 
they treated him with all the respect duo to bin 
birth. 

When next i saw him 1 was his prisoner at hi¬ 
st rong hold at Zinat, situated about twelve miles 
from Tangier—in June 1003. He had altered a 
little. His face had filled out, the month had 
Ijoeojno harder and a little more cruel, but he was 
still remarkably Iminbume, Fie had not c hanged 
for the better. Only a few month- before my 
capture he had sold one of his prisoners to an 
enemy for 81500, and stood by to see the pur* 
i‘hiu$t<r cut the victim’s throat. As long as he had 
restricted his energies to cattle-lifting end to 
attacks upon natives no one {said very serious 
at tention to him, though the Maglucen were trying 
to encompass his capture. On Kith Juno HKM the 
tibereefian troops attacked and burnt Zinat; the 
same afternoon 1 was captured. 

Hear mg that a battle had taken place at Unit 
spot, situated some eight or nine miles away, I 
rode out toward the middle of the day in that 
direction, accompanied by my native groom, whose 
parents lived at Zinat, and who was moil arudoti;* 
a - to t he .safety of his relations. Already the alnnn 
had spread to the neighbouring villages, and wo 
found the country round entirely diverted, (he 
population having fled to the mountains of Anjera 
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with all their cattle mid as much of their floods 
iis they could curry away. Although the attack 
of the Government troops had been made with 
the object of capturing Raisult, the native cavalry 
had wandered far afield after loot, and a consider¬ 
able number of cattle, &e„ had been carried olf 
from villages inn ocent of any rebellious intention*, 
and in uo way accessories to RaUadi's depredations. 

1 foil mi it difficult oh this account to obtain 
any accurate information of what had occurred, 
anti a desire to do so, coupled with my groom's 
anxiety, persuaded me to approach nearer than 
was perhaps advisable to the scene of the morn¬ 
ing 1 e action. .Skirting tin: stony hill on which 
Zinat ia situated, I entered the plain, crossed by 
small gullcys. that lies to the south of the villages 
and until within two miles of the place mot with 
no incident worth recording. The whole country 
was absolutely deserted. Not a single person, 
not a head of cattle, was to be seen. 

It was when we were crossing tide plain that 
suddenly » volley ww tirwl at us from men con* 
coaled in the brushwood and rocks of a small hill 
near by. The range was a long one, and though 
wc could hear the bullets whizzing over our heads, 
I do not believe that any passed us very closely. 
Setting spurs to our horses, we cantered away 
out of range, and drew rein on an elevation in the 
plain in the midst of a field of com. Turning to 
see what woe happening. I perceived three or four 
natives a considerable distance away, whu had 
taken of! their cloaks and turbans, and were 
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waving to tiif to return, Tilts waving of turbans 
is dways in Morocco .i sign of “ a man " or safety, 
and J therefore waited for Lin men, who were 
moving quietly in our direct km. Two alone 
approached us, Itoth well known to oil* ; and having 
arrived ufc the spot where we were stationed, they 
apologised profusely for the mistake of their men 
in having fired, ami begged me to return with 
them to Zinat to discuss the situation there. 
They were An jura men from the neighbouring 
Roman h i lt s, who had not been present at the 
battle, hut who had come down to Zinat, ns the 
irregular cavalry had carried off a considerable 
numl>er of their cattle. They stated that they 
Wire desirous of knowing the intentions of the 
Moorish Government with regard to their tribe. 
If. they riaidt it was tho Government's intention 
to attack them, they were ready to resist; fait 
if the Moorish forces had been ordered merely to 
capture Roisuli and had looted their property 
with out authority, they demanded the return of 
their entile—very reasonable demand. They 
added that they were afraid to proceed to Tangier 
to interview the authorities for fear of capture and 
Imprisonment there, and asked me accordingly to 
take their m&vuge to the native officials, a* on 
such occasions I had often dene before. Under a 
promise of safety I proceeded with them in the 
direction of Zinat, having agreed that I should 
go to a spot near the htlht where three or four 
of the headmen of thy tribe wore to meet me. 

It Wrt' when proceeding in tlmt direction that 1 
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waa captured. We were crossing a small gully, 
thick wit h crimson'bkiaaomed oleanders, whm sud* 
dctUy I discovered that I had fallen into an 
Ambush, Flight was impossible, and as I wits 
unarmed, resistance was out of the quest ion. 
From every side sprung out tribesmen, and in a 
second or two l was a prisoner, surrounded bv 
thirty or forty men, one and nil armed with 
European rifles. I received no rough treatment 
at their bunds, but wh told that I was their 
prisoner mid must proceed to Zinat, On arrival 
at the woods which .surround the several village 
which fie scattered on the Zinat hills, messengers 
were sent to inform Raisuli of mv rapture, and 
in n abort time I was taken to him. He was 
seated under some olive-trees in a little gully, 
surrounded by his men and by the headmen 
of the neighbouring tribes, who had collected oil 
learning what had taken place, ftaisuli received 
mo pleasantly enough, He was still a young 
man of handsome appearance, refined in feature 
and manner, and with a pleasant voice. He 
was dressed in the costume of the mountain trills, 
a short brown cloak covering Jus white linen 
clothes and reaching only to the knees, with a 
iurban of dark-blue doth. His legs were hare, 
and he wore t Jie usual yellow slippers of the country, 
After a short talk with Kaisull, who narrated to 
mo all that had taken place, tic Ini me to what 
remained of bin house, the greater part of which 
had been burned by the troops, Up to this time 
1 had nothing to com plain of in the attitude of the 
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tribesmen, but a great, number had collected in 
Uh* vicinity, oil anxious lo catch a gJunptie of the 
Christian captive, mirl not it few inclined tip wreak 
summary vengeance on me for the devastation the 
Government troops bad committed iu the place. 
There wew a good deal of hooting ami e tuning, 
but. finis u li^ influence was aufficicnt for him in 
U jl«k lo fiurry me 11 trough the crowd, now very 
th rent cuing, and his own follower- closed round 
me ami guarded me from the mountaineers. It 
was an unpleasant moment,, for 1 soon [perceived 
that no authority existed over thib collection of 
tribesmen, who numbered at tills time perhaps 
2000—though by nightfall this number was pro¬ 
bably doubled.—and that there would lie no juae-i- 
bility of protection did they proem! to extremes, 
ft was with no little relief that I .saw the door of 
a -mall room in t he remaining portion of EauuM's 
house opened, through which I was pushed in. A 
moment later it was closed again, but it seemed as 
though the crowd without would break it down, 
lint Kaisfuli and his men, awl « score of personal 
friends amongst the tribesmen, formed up against 
the doorway outside, and were able to dissuade tin: 
rabble from their intention of drugging me out. 

The room in w hich I found myself a us very 
durk. fig hr Itring admitted only by one small 
window near the roof, and it was some time 
before my eyes became accustomed to UiQ gloom. 
When 1 wii-s able to ace morv clearly, the firs- 1 
object that attracted my eyes was a body lying 
in the middle of the room. It wan the Corpau of 
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a man who had boon killed there in ihe morning 
hj the troops nnd formed a ghastly “jtrclaclc. 
Stripped of all clothing and shockingly mutilated, 
ilic body Jay wit h extended arm*. The head had 
been roughly hacked oil, and the floor oil round 
was swimming in hiodcL The soldiers had carried 
of? the head In triumph a* a trophy of war, and 
they had wiped their gurj fingers urv the white¬ 
washed walfo, fencing bltKXhtaiun everywhere. 
Ho trover, I was not to suffer the company of the 
eafp&c for long, for half a doxeti men came in, 
washed the body, sewed it up in rts whit ling-sheet, 
njid carried it away for burial; and a little later 
the floor wits wu.dicd down, though no attempt 
was made to move the bloody finger-marks from 
the wall, 

Here I remained alone for some hours, and it 
was certainly on anxious time. 1 reviewed the 
situation quietly, and came to the conclusion 
that, in spite of the danger which I knew existed, 

1 had much in my favour. The fact that the 
language of the people was almoat the same to 
me ita my own tongue was a great assistance, 
and amongst these mountain tribes 1 have » large 
number of personal friends, who, I believed, and 
rightly, would protect me as far ok tliey were 
able. Unfortunately, few of my influential 
acquaint filters amongst the mountaineer* had 
arrived, though to my joy I learned, from the 
conversation of the guards outside the door, that 
they were expected during the coming night. 1 
decided meanwhile to pretend absolute ignorance 
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o! uny danger, and to talk of my condition as 
only one of a series of adventures that I have 
undergone in Morocco mid elsewhere* 

At mimiown Kiibuii find some of lu£ men brought 
me food, and I hud a long conversation with them. 
itiu*u_li was polite* and made no secret that he 
intended to make use of me, though ho had not 
yti daddid in what way, He, however, kindly 
informed me that, should the attack of the trooj^H 
renewed, J should be immediately killed His 
career, he said, was practically finished and Ida 
!solo desire was to eaune the Moorish Government 
as much trouble and humiliation as possible* and 
Ji/- argued that there would be no etimer wav to 
do Ihm than by causing my death. However, 
lie promised me, at the same time, that provided 
no Fresh attack was made upon the place, lie would 
do !iis beet to protect me. I was allowed to cant* 
n tunicate with the British Legation, but waa not 
aware till later that this letter never reached its 
destination, though the following morning I wm 
its direct coni in union I ron wills His Majesty 1 ® Min* 
bter, and throughout my captivity no di flic ill i ivn 
were pul in my way in corresponding with the 
British Legation. 

during the night a targe contingent of the 
Anjera tribe arrived, amongst them several influ* 
cntial men mi whose friendship l felt J might 
implicitly roly; and a* a matter of fact I owe- my 
release, and probably my life, largely to these men. 
There is. no need to give the details of the nine 
dny^ rhat I spent at Ziiiiit* sufficient to my that I 
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suffered very cousiderahlc hardship. Though never 
actually roughly handled, except for n few insult¬ 
ing blows with slippers, Ac., my discomforts were 
extreme. During those nine days J was never 
able to wash; I never took my clothes olf, with 
the result that T was smothered with vermin. 
Onto I went for thirty-six hourid without any food, 
for none was procurable, as the village had been 
burnt, and during the whole time my life was 
threatened. My friends did what they could for 
me, but it wftn little they could do. There must 
have been some 4000 tribesmen present, and they 
obeyed no one, and no one had any authority 
over them. It was a trying time, but my only 
chance lay in pretending to place implicit confi¬ 
dence in them, and thus gain time while the 
negotiations for my release proceeded. 

No words of praise are sufficient for the great 
tact displayed by Sir Arthur Nicolson. the British 
Minister, in conducting these negotiations. From 
the very beginning ho realised the difficulties of 
success, and throughout, in every dealing that he 
had with the tribesmen, he showed the greatest 
tact and skill. Hu from the very commence meat 
warned the Moorish Government not to take any 
steps to treat with the mountaineers, and con¬ 
ducted the entire proceedings himself. Mills! Ahmed, 
the young She reef of Woman, being the means of 
communication between, the British Government 
and the tribesmen* These negotiations were doubly 
difficult owing to the fact that the mountaineers 
had no recognised chiefs, and that many tribe* 
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wctfe conci'mefl. Yet in such n manner wer*i the 
iiugcfJwtiullB conducted, l lin t throughout I jit whole 
proceedings tin- inner lira and fanatical tribesmen 
placed entire confidence in the Minister's word, 
and though delays occurred, ns they alwuvu do in 
Morocco, there was never a serious hitch. 

The first demand made to me for my releose 
was the removal of all Euglkhmou from the 
Suha.tr>* Court-. I naturally treated this as pre¬ 
posterous and persuaded the tribesmen that it 
«■as mere folly to mention it. This was followed 
by other equally un]KKsib!e conditions. which 
were likewise abandoned ; and by the time that 
the Briii-di Legation was in COtnmtinicaiion with 
the tribesmen they had listened their demands* 
to the release of a certain number of tribal prisoner* 
confined in the prisons of Tangier and Luraiche. 

At no lime was a demand miuk> for a ransom 
in money, and in this my capture differed entirely 
from those of Mr IVnlicRris mid lvaid Maclean, 
which took place later, 1 owe this immunity 
from a pecuniary ransom to an admirable trait 
in the character of these wild mountain tribes¬ 
men. My country-house at Tangier was situated 
about two mid a half miles from the town, on Lhe 
H-a-tmd. on the main track that passes Ijetwwn 
the AnjVni tribe and Tangier. Just beyond my 
grounds, on the town side, is a tidal river, which 
then and now possesses no bridge, but it is ford- 
able at low tide. Often the tribes-people found 
the tide too high to crass and were obliged to 
wait lung wefiry hours in winter at tinier in durk- 
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and rain. A largo number were women and 
vouog girls carrying lorn la of charcoal to market, 
f had always mode K a rule to give shelter to all 
such Af> miked for it, and had built a room or two 
for this purpose, and in winter*time it was seldom 
that aoine of the 1 knighted peasants were not 
spending the night there, When it wa» cold and 
wet they liad a fire, and os often ns not a little 
supper, A very abort time after my capture a 
proposal was made from Tangier that a very 
considerable a urn of money should be paid for my 
immediate wfeasc. Tills was discussed by the 
tribesmen and refused. They decided that in 
the ease of one who had shown such hospitality 
to their women and children, and often to them* 
selves, there must I jo no question of money—and 
then' was none. 

There was one hi tell which threatened to break 
down our negotiations, and which caused some 
delay to my release. 

ft |uid been agreed that twelve prisoners from 
the tribesmen, confined in various Moorish Govern¬ 
ment prisons, were to be released in exchange for 
myself; hut after a very numerously-attended 
meeting, at which a large number of fresh inoun* 
taineers arrived, a demand was made <ot the release 
of over fifty. The British Legation was uotiiied 
of this, and very rightly objected to tin* sudden 
and very large addition. Sir Arthur Niouloon 
wrote me to this effect. Before, however, making 
known the contents of his letter, I obtained the 
names of all the fifty tribesmen whose release was 
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demanded, &qi! stint Uu? list to Taugitr, pretending 
that it won to be submitted to (he authorities, 
in order that jn the catse of its acceptance, orders 
for the release of the men might be given, Otu;e 
Uhb letter well on its wav, t made known to the 
tribesmen tliat on no account more than iho 
original twelve prisonera would I*’ released, At first, 
they tiled persuasion, and then threat®—but 1 fell 
sure of my position, ** You propose/’ I said, “ to 
kill me. Possibly you will do so, but you have 
kindly given me a list of all your relation* who 
are in the Moorish prison-^some fifty-six in all, 

J think. This list H now in Tangier, You will 
have the satisfaction of killing me, but ramember 
this—on hity-six consecutive days one of your 

bona or brothers or nephews will be executed_ 

one vaoh morning; and more—their bodies will 
be burnt and the ashes scattered to the wind. 
\ou will sec the smoke from here ”—for Tangier 
wa« visible from where wo were. Now, the Moors 
believe in a corporeal resurrection, and the burn* 
mg of a body means the depriving of the soul of 
resurrection, it was a splendid bluff, and J fell 
the greatest delight in uring it. I xvjis there alone, 
seated in the centre of a great circle of the tribes¬ 
men, who swore and cursed and threatened ; but 
to no avail, f even explained that it was a matter 
of no importance in the Christian religion what 
became of one body—and pointed out the oonso* 
queut loss of fifty-six good Modem souls, deprived 
of going to heaven. 1 was successful The tribes- 
men returned to their original demand. 
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fn all my dealings with the Moors I have found 
tliijs, that the iiifvlligcnt European, provided lie 
ini’! it complete and absolute knowledge of the 
language, holds a very flistiuet advantage over 
the Moor, He has, in fact-, two advantages—-her- 
editary training of thought', umi education, 1 lie 
Moor la generally, Ijy his environment and isulu* 
ijnn, a alow thinker, and in the many difficult 
situations in which 1 at times found myself I have 
always had confidence in my own mental mjjkti- 
ority over the average native. 1 have been able 
to turn threats into ridicule, or to raise a laugh, 
or to persuade by the mere superiority of the 
power of thinking and of giving utterance to ouc% 
thoughts. The Moor is very susceptible to sarcasm 
and ridicule, ami often I have turned what looked 
like becoming a stormy incident into the pleasantest 
of channel*, I have, almost without exception, 
tarried no arms, which ore often more a source 
id danger than of neottrity. 

The only time that I left my quarters at £innc 
for more than a few minuter together was on one 
occasion, a few days after my arrival, when 1 was 
taken down to a gully below the village to ho shown 
the corpse of a Moorish cavalry soldier who had 
beers killed during the engagement. In revenge 
for die beheading of the Zinat man who had been 
killed, the tribesmen had mutilated the soldier's 
hotly. It wan a ghastly sight. The summer heat 
hart already caused the corpse to discolour and 
swell, An apple bad been stuck in the man's 
mouth, and both his eyes had been gouged out. 
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The naked body was ahoekingty mutilated, and the 
tinger-iijH had been cut off, (« be Horn, the tribes* 
meit told me, as charms by their women. The 
hands were pegged to the ground by stick* driven 
through the palms, a Ijoui a yard in length, hearing 
little llags. A wreath of wild lluwcra was (u-hicd 
round the miserable man’-i head, and the village 
dogs had already gnawed it wav a portion of l ho 
flush of one of tin; legs, 1 wma jokingly informed 
that that wan probably what J should loo!, like 
daring the course of the next few days. 

During the eldin' nine days that I was at Zinut 
1 Wiis no doubt always in danger, and cert airily 
always in great discomfort * but I had used every 
opportunity to bring the friendly tribe of Anjer.i 
over to my ride, arid on the night of the ninth day 
my friends rose nobly to the occasion. Tlwy 
surrounded fiaianli's house and village with per¬ 
haps a thousand men, all armed and prepared, 
and demanded that J sfootdd he handed over to 
them, threatening that, if this were not immediately 
earned out, they would shoot or arrest KoisulL 
It way a little coup-cf clot, and it was mPCfnaftil. 
In the middle of the night f was hustled out of 
the small room wliich ! shared with a dozen 
guard#, placed on the back of a nude, and carried 
off into the Anjem mountains by my friends of 
Dial tribe. For six hours we proceeded through 
mountain passes and thick brushwood, arriving 
soon after sunrise at, the village of Sheikh Duas. 
one of the most influential of the Anjom tribesmcm. 
ft was a journey I will never forget— the dark- 
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w-s* iA the moonless night, (he rough mountain 
trucks, the- silence of the hundreds of armed men 
iv ho MCOmpanied me, ami the in tense relief that, 
even if ray captivity was long protracted, I was 
amongst men who would, at any rate, protect my 
life. I \\:ii tired unj weak. Nine days of const mt 
strain, in great heat , on a diet of inferior dry bread 
and water, with the necessity the whole time nt 
pretemliug r«tlier to enjoy the situation than 
ot 1ienrisc, had worn me out. But from tfu»frietally 
tribe of Anjern 1 received notliing hot kindness— 
every word, every act of theirs was cheering and 
thoughtful i and though life among them was 
rough enough in its way, J owe them a debt of 
gratitude tha t it will lie difficult ever to repay. 

I remained twelve days at Sheikh Dunah village 
in the Anjcrn mountains ami throughout that 
period 1 never suffered an indignity or an insult 
from him or his people. A little room in his house 
was put at. my disposal, and infinite (wins were 
taken to render it dean and habitable. Tlie best 
of such food a* was procurable Wna given me— 
milk and cream-cheese, and a rough porridge of 
sour milk and millet, ilia followers-—for Duas h 
not above being a cattle robber on a large scale 
—helped mo to pass my time pleasantly enough* 
and with them I explored t he neighliouriug moun¬ 
tains, and sat- in the shade of the fruit tiw*» of 
their little gardens listening to their local murid ana 
or watching the ungraceful movements of their 
d.irn ing-girK I inn !•• friends tliero whose friend¬ 
ship 1 shall always value. I; w as treated as one of 
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tho tribe. 1 wore their dress, shaved my head. 
iuiil conformed to all their customs; hut above 
and beyond all, my anxiety was at an end—1 
know that 1 was out of grave danger. 

Meanwhile the British Minister, ably assisted by 
the Shereef of Waaoaa, Carrying on the negoti¬ 
ations, Although I Was now amongst friend-, these 
negotiations wore delicate and difficult, for the 
Anjera trif>e had given their word to the other 
t rites concerned not to release me until l heir 
prisoners wore set free, and these otfscr trite? 
were constantly desirous of changing their condi¬ 
tions, and, owing to tho distances which separated 
them, this necessarily meant defay. The very fact 
that 1 was now pome twenty-seven miltas—a day's 
journey—from Tangier protracted tho negotiations. 
Several times I seemed on the point of release, 
hut some small hitch, unimportant, it i* true, 
would arise and a delay occur. 

Except for tins, time passed pleasantly ; the 
scenery wa,- delightful, and although It was the 
middle of summer the air was coni at this altitude. 
Little streams of water ran in every direction, and 
I was able to bathe and te dean once more. To 
ail intents and purposes 1 was free to go where 
I pleased, and though always accompanied by 
guards, so thoughtful and kind were they that 
one forgot that they were there to prevent my 
escape, and we alt became the l>est of friend?:. 
Meanwhile the Shereef of Wa/xon spared himself 
no trouble, Xo sun was too hot for him to travel, 
no journey too tiring for him to undertake. He 
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attended the tribal meetings and made known 
to the headman the British Minister - tutentitmu 
with regard to the tribal prisoners, orders for whose 
release hiul meanwhile tiecji received from the 
Sultan, Mb Majesty’* readiness io comply with 
Sii Arthur Nieokof) * rqui-t mis deserving of nil 
praise, for it must be remembered that the art ion 
of the rebels throughout was intended to humiliate 
the Sultan ami hia Government. What rendered 
tie situation during my captivity, especially during 
the first part of it, doubly Inst cure wn* the foot 
that the tribe* were in active communication with 
the Pretender to the Moorish Throne—the leader 
of the rebtsUion in the Pdf,—and it was proposed 
over and over again to send me to him as a useful 
hostage ; and, had it not been for my friendship 
with the Aujerft tribe—a friendship of long Mantl¬ 
ing—J have no doubt this proposal would have 
been earned out. 

(in Saturday, 4th July, a large tribal meeting 
was held near Sheikh Duns’a village, and during 
the usual wrangling which occurred on these 
occasions the Shafer# of Wazzan arrived, having 
travelled the twenty-seven miles from Tangier 
tlmt day, in spite of the heat of the July son. 
His opportune presence settled iny fate, and the 
negotiations WM brought to a conchiriuii, not 
without considerable Opposition. The foil owing 
day a [urge contingent of tribesmen, the Shi/rccf, 
and l set out for Tangier, spending the night some 
twelve miles from that place. Even here a Ja.^t 
attempt was made—an attempt that nearly led 
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to blo&rhked—to prevent my release, but happily 
unsuccwHfuily, The next, morning we moved 
down toward*? my own bouse, which stand a atone, 
same two and a hall miles from tin- town, in n 
mined fort n quarter of * mile from my villa n 
halt wag made, and messengers were despatched 
to town with letters to the British Minister to 
release th*- tribal prisoners, who for the last week 
or so had been comfortably housed in the bane men t 
of the British Consulate, having boon brought up 
from Laraiche in specially-chartered steamers. 
Within an hour wo saw the sixteen prisoners 
arriving, and very shortly afterwards they were 
being welcomed by their frieiuls. Lord Cnmley, 
Mr \Vvld bore-Smith. Mr Kirby Green, imd Mr 
Cftrieton accompanied the prison am on behalf nf 
the British legation, but no formal exchange 
took place. The moment the prisoners arrived i 
wad free to depart, though the many adieus that 
f had to mute with my mountain friends took 
some little time. We parted on the best of terms, 
and, wild ami savage m? the two hundred tribesmen 
looked, 1 could not hut feel how great a debt of 
gratitude 1 owed thorn for having released nu> from 
tht- dangers and discomforts of my Unit days of 
captivity. 

Tor a year after tins adventure KoJauli remained 
tolerably quiet, but the following spring he carried 
out a coup oven more daring. He surrounded the 
villa of .Mr Perdicam at night, and carried off Uxh 
the proprietor mid hit) go u -in-1 aw. The American 
Government sent a fleet to Tangier, and the whole 
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world watched the ensuing negotiation!?, Mr Per* 
dicaris and Mr Varley were restored to liberty: 
lint at what a price! Itahmli demanded and 
obtained from the .Sultan the following term. 5 . 
Tliat ho should be appointed the (inventor of nil 
the (listriots in the neighbourhood of Tangier ^ 
that the existing Governor—bin former friend, who 
had betrayed him—diould be deposed; u ransom 
nf $70,0(16, the imprisonment of all his encmiei-, 
and the release from prison of all his friends— 
and other concessions of lass importance. The 
Sultan mutrndered. and the terms were carried 
©at. Raisulj found himself all-powerful —a hero 
in the eyes of the Moors, a menace in those of 
Europe. 

His firet acts were good. He put. down the 
effervescence which Bon Ham ora's rebellion had 
caused in tho neigh!>ourhood, and he opened the 
roads to caravan traffic, and since he was made 
Governor not a single caravan had boon rob lied 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. He brought 
about, in fact, a period of greater security than 
had existed during the previous year or two—but 
a security that depended upon Raisuli was until* 
rally a doubtful one. 

As his influence increased he became a despot, 
fie squeezed tlm people urider him, mid extorted 
money from oven the very poorest of the poor. 
The Maghzen lived in terror of him, and let him 
know it, with the result that he ignored their 
orders anti commands, and even the treaties with 
Europe. He threatened ami blackmailed ovtm the 
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Maghzcii nut horitiuu, who openly ar ktiowledgod 
their incapacity to deal with him, mid fir became 
ut tl»‘ Winn.' tinif 1 the protector a ini the scourge 
Of Tangier and the surrounding districts. He 
enforced his authority up to the very gates of tin? 
town, ami liia armed followers! even entered and 
dragged out of prison turn who wen- not in hi* 
j urtsdiotion. His repre*feiitativ<w administered juy* 
l ice (!) in the market-place, and Wat people to death 
within a few yards of the French and Garmon Lega¬ 
tions. In IDfXJ Raisuli had reached the zenith of 
hb jjower, Al Zin?it it was sufficient to tell a man 
that he was a prisoner, and he would never attempt 
to escape. There woe no need to look him up—he 
bnr>w that liii master s arm wax Jong enough to 
reach him wherever ho lied to.—arid the strange 
right of dozens of prisoners at liberty could W 
teen there on any day. ItaisuJi showed all the 
qualities required by a strong Governor in Morocco, 
but unfortunately ho overdid it. For him there 
existed no treaties, Hia and his representatives’ 
actions at this period ore well known. The (log¬ 
ging of protected natives, the cutting off of the 
electric light, the blackmailing of Europeans, the 
destruction of property—a long list of nets of 
unbearable tyranny. 

At length the representatives of the European 
Powers could endure it no longer. They addressed 
\ elective Note to the Moorish Minister of 
1 oicign Affairs at I 1 tv, dciuantling that an end be 
mode to the impossible slate of a Hairs existing 
in the Tangier districts. It was almost an uiti- 
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nmttiin, for the buy ivas full of the warships of 
Franco (imi Spain, present to protect European 
interests unfit the introduction of the new police. 
Tlic Sultan and Ilia viziers could tiof. misunderstand 
the purport of this Note. The Minister of War 
tvuH ordered to proceed to Tangier with nil avail¬ 
able forces. 

Early in January 1907 the troops that had 
Arrived from Fez were camped not many miles 
from Kui^uli'a stronghold!, waiting for orders to 
attack. News was brought to me that this attack 
would take place two days later, on Saturday, 
(ith Jaoony; and it was still dork when that 
morning, at a very early hour, I loft Tangier on 
horseback with three trusted Moors to see what I 
could of it. I had clothed myself in the (lowing 
dress of a trooper of Moorish irregular cavalry, as 
I knew that orders had been issued to prevent 
Europeans approaching the spot, aud also jo as 
to l>e aide to move shunt the scene of action with¬ 
out attracting notice. Before we hud emerged 
into the open country we had passed no less than 
six outposts of some twenty-five men each, for 
the Maghzcn authorities had been taking great 
precautions to protect the town; but even the 
clattering of our homes' shoes ujrki the paved 
roach* failed to wake a single man from tho deep 
slumber in which (hey were lying inside their 
touts, At dawn we were a good many miles away, 
but we had time to spam, and rodo slowly, 
realising that a long day lay before us; and it 
wns seven o'clock before, from the point of a low 
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lull, the cam]* of the Sbcren'fian troops was visible 
ui the plain ljclov. us, A mile to our left ires the 
famous lull of 2inat, with it# rocky creata and 
precipices, and its steep loner slopes stretching 
down to the plain, at places dotted with dive 
grovi-. Krl in the midbt of this background stood 
Raisuli'a fltxonghold, a large rambling building, 
lieif-furi., lialf-house, with window? dotted irregu* 
tnily about its front, anti here and there a battle* 
mooted tower rising above the rest of tire roof, 
a strong building in a very strong position* Away 
behind Zinat and in front of u* rose the higher 
jieaks of the Beni Jhaeur Mountains, range lieyoti 
range, until, hounding the eastern horizon. they 
were overtopped by the snow-dud summits of 
Beni Huasan. There were no signs of the coming 
struggle at that moment. Cattle were feeding 
near f ile little villages on the plain, and thin 
white smoke, hanging heavily In the bright air, 
issued from the thatched roofs and tents of the 
plum*-people an they cooked their breakfast*. In 
the Shercdmn earn]) there was some movement, 
and near Rtiiauli'fs stronghold his followers could 
Ik.' seen titrolling about', while the smoking chiin- 
nevs of his house bespoke the fact Unit they too 
were preparing their breakfasts. 

Ft was nine o'clock before the scene chanced. 
Clear in the still air a bugle rung out in Ibe camp. 
They must have heard it away at Zinat, for sud¬ 
denly from the summit of the rocks above Raisuli's 
fortress a long thin column of white smoke arose, 
then another mid another, ami then from peak to 
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peak, an fftr a* tin* eye could reach, lLc Ores were 
answered, The mountaineer* were signalling to 
oue another that the great battle wiw imminent. 
Down in the camp below tw Lite infantry were 
*‘ falling in " anti the cavalrymen fflottn tjug their 
horses, anti it was only a few niimrtos later when 
among*! the locating of drums and the blowing 
of bugles, the neighing of horses and the flattering 
of coloured banners and flags, the SherccfLan 
troops marched out on to the plain. A hoarse 
shout arose from every throat, ’* Ah ! HalUi on* 
Nehi, Rosotil Allah t ” an invocation to the 
Prophet, repeated again and again, uiul answered 
by a far-away nml fainter cry of the flame won is 
from the fortress; and rocks of Zinftt. 

Once all the troops are out on the plain they are 
drawn up in formation for the attack. On the right 
were the artillery* two field-guns, anil u couple of 
Maxima, curried by in u lea. Near them, amidst a 
panoply of banners, rode the Co m inaruler-iu-( hi« f 
and his staff, o group of a hundred or so persons 
welt mounted and gaily dressed, with their bright 
saddles of every shade of coloured cloth and 
silk adding to a scene already brilliantly pictur¬ 
esque. in the centre were some fvWj infantry w' ■ i t 
a strong support of tribal euvairy, while on tho 
left a somewhat smaller force formed the ilnnit. 
The coil tinge tit of loyal mountain com hi Uieir 
short black cloaks could be seen already Healing 
HOtun low hilL? awuv on the extreme rig]it, Then 
slowly Uie whole army advances. 

It was a moment of thrilling excitement. From 
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the rooky itsII where 1 had taken up m.v point of 
vantage rite whole (krone wit? pacing at my very 
feet, On my left the fortress and rooks; on my 
right the slowly advancing forces—Lhe left, flunk 
within n hundred yards or tto of where I stood. 
At SKnat there was not a sign of life, though with my 
glasses f could see the glint of rifle-bum-Is in the em¬ 
brasures of the house. and now anrl then amongst 
the precipices and rocks aimve it. The troops are 
within 1200 yards now, and iu the open, but still 
advancing slowly, for the most part in, close- forma¬ 
tion, and ofiemjg even at that range—a long one 
for the Moors, who are proverbial bod ahot^—an 
excellent target. The sunlit fdi is w> still that 
every little sound rises unbroken from the plain 
Mow ; a word of command here, a bugle-call 
there. Then suddenly the firing opens from Zhin-fc 
—the ijuick nervous spitting of the Manser rifles,'— 
rendered the more impressive from the fact that 
nothing can be seen, for there is not a single man 
there who does not use smokeless powder. A few 
Askaris are seen to fall, killed or wounded, and the 
advance ceases. The whole army replica, firing 
at an impossible range into a solid fort and still 
more .solid iprecipice with rifles that have only 
reached Morocco after they have long I icon dis¬ 
carded as useless in Europe, and with powder 
that issues, evil-looking mid evil-smelling, from 
the barrels of their weapons. After all, it made 
little difference where they fired, for few or none 
hud ever handled a rifle before, and there was 
nothing to shoot at. Meanwhile the cavalry 
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pti[|o[>cd to and fro in fivoiy direction, except to 
advance, waving tings and firing their rifles, appa¬ 
rently at ike green plovor Hint swept over in 
Hooks, disturbed by the unu-itul racket. 

Inane impotent warfare. carried on by undis¬ 
ciplined and ii i[courageous men, whose uniforms 
alone bespoke them as soldiers. 

A curl of thin yellow smoke, widening ns it 
ascended, rises from the rocks fur above the house 
—the first shell fired by tile artillery, followed by 
another and another, which, although aimed at 
the house itself, fall in widely different direr Liona, 
more than once nearer the Magliteo troop? than 
the enem 3 T . During the entire action of this 
Saturday, although the range was only at 
1000 metres, the house was only struck twice, 
ami even the explosion of these two shells did not 
force the defenders to abandon the flat roof and 
windows, though they cannot have failed to W 
effective*. Meanwhile the troops on the left, under 
the cover of the moke, had entered and burned a 
village out of KaisuE's line ' ! fire, and wen* return¬ 
ing toward the camp laden with loot, under the 
impression that their duty for tho <ky was over, 
Nor did any nne attempt to penmode them l<» 
re-enter tho fight, and J watched them disappear, 
staggering under huge mattresses cheats of painted 
wood—the dowry of every Moorish bride,—soil » 
thousand other household articles, l’*or a back¬ 
ground—the burning village, the flames of which 
lO-HO lurid and roaring into the still nir, to pa&s 
away in great rolls of heavy white smoke. 
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TVom one to two oV!od< the firing slackened, 
hut at the latter hour mint.her attempt wan made 
to advance. The whole line pushed forward, but 
700 or 800 yards flom Zmat they broke, and 
well, if they did not exactly run, they certainly 
returned very «pik*kly, ft was at this innnterii 
tlutt two picturesque incidents occurred. Ftom 
Ttaisidi'^ house emerged a woman, who, crossing 
the opal ground under a heavy fire, mounted upon 
« rock and thence cursed the troops. She throw 
back her thick “ haik,” and, tearing her Imir, 
waived her arms towards heaven, but the firing 
drowned her voice. Then slowly and majestically 
she drew her veil around her and retired. A few 
;<?eoud* later dglit men, no doubt encouraged by 
her bravery, rushed into the open grounds, shout¬ 
ing and jeering at the retiring forces, and firing 
the while with their Mausers, ft watt then that 
the Coitmuuidcr-in-CMef foil wounded in the neck. 
-A mole was brought, ijiid, supported by hi- rot- 
iniif, he was hurriedly taken bark to the camp. 
By this time the army had used up all their shells 
and nearly all their cartridges. Even a reserve 
foroc, hidden in n river-bed a mile in the roar, 
had been, firing at that range at the mountain 
over since the morning, to the imminent danger 
of their advancing comrade*. 

The army wua now retiring in good order, fol- 
lowed by ftiusujj’a eight men, who every now and 
then sped a parting shot at them. Tho battle 
at Zinut was over. The great effort of the MngJir.cn 
had failed, and the stronghold and village, except 
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for a few holes made by tlie shells, stood m placid 
mtl peaceful in appearance na it. had been in the 
morning. The great Shureeliiui army bad proved 
Itself to 1)6—like everything else in Morocco, 
except perhaps Kaisuii himself— » gigantic bluff. 
It was well on in the afternoon now, and the 
scene ©f the fight was deserted. I crept up a little 
gully to within 400 or 500 yards of the house, and. 
peeping from between the rooks, 1 took u tong 
view witJj my glassc*- On the green sward hi 
front of the house stood n man holding a pair of 
glasses to Me ©yes. On either aide of him were 
a few retainers. He stood silent and still, watching 
the !C treating army. It was Kiihnli, 

At dawn on Sunday morning 1 was back again 
in the hills near Zinat. Never did the huh rite 
over a more peaceful scene or one more serenely 
beautiful Peak after peak, many tone hod with 
enow, turned pink and gold as tit© first rays of the 
rising sun touched their summits. At Zinat itself 
all was Ljuiet. A little blue smoke, the smoke of 
wood fin-, arose from the chimneys of Ralsulis 
house, in front, of which half a dozen mountaineers 
were warming themselves over a small bonfire. 

It was nine o'clock before the troops left the 
camp, and, deploying in much the same formation 
a* the day before, advanced across the plain. 
But their numbers were increased, for reinforce¬ 
ments had hern hurriedly sent by night from 
Tangier, and fresh contingents of loyal moun¬ 
taineers hail turned up in force. But what was 
nil more Important was the addition of one man, 
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ah Algerian artillery officer attached to the Sultan’s 
settice by the French Oovcmment, whose shooting 
with the fk'Jd'guna at Taza end Oujdii hud largely 
fciv*J the Hitimliou at both places. It hod been 
the intention of the Maghzen to send him on 
Saturday, but owing to his being a French Sub] tut 
Uiey derided not to do so, as in t heir own con* 
sidcr&tiun any one to do with France was at this 
period a person to be avoided. Their folly lost 
thorn the day, ila<l Si Abderrahuian ben Scdirn 
been behind tire guns on Saturday, Kaisulfa house, 
and probably Raisuli and moat of Ills follower.*, 
would have been destroyed. The proof, if one 
were needed, is this. He accomplished more 
destruction with the two ahril* be fired at l ho 
foriresa on Sunday morning than in the 130 shots 
fired on Saturday, A general advance toward 
Zinat was commenced a little before two, and the 
two shells above mentioned were fired from the 
field-guns. There was no reply from the house 
oi from the rocks above it. Already the troop* 
were considerably nearer than they liad ever got 
thv previous clay. A little hesitation was visible, 
for no doubt the soldiers imagined that they were 
being allowed to approach to within uu may and 
certain range. The left were well ahead, led by 
RoteulTs lute Calipha, more royalist than the 
King nowadays, who ww followed close by his 
contingent of the Fahs tribe. Three hundred 
yards only nwv separated them front the village. 
With n wild shout and t% volley from their rides 
the cravoliy charged. Over the rising ground they 
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passed, a brilliant flash of colour, and never drew 
rein till iJiev were at R&iaolf# doer. 

The house iirnl village were empty. Then began 
a scene of pandemonium, Askar is, horsemen, 

and tribal contingents rushed upon the cu d In. 
and the wildest looting commenced. Other hand*, 
intent upon pillage, ransacked the neighbouring 
hoiLsesL hi a. few minutes flames burst forth 
horn the thatched roofs of the surrounding hut', 
The flames spread, and in aa short a space of time 
•as it takes to write it the whole village was ah We. 
The strong wind drove the heavy smoke in huge 
clouds across t.he face of the mountain, and in 
half an uour tdl that was left of JCirmt were the 
burning houses from above which Rakuli’s for¬ 
tress towered, ns yet but slightly damaged, Then 
smoko burst out from its windows. The roof, 
already half blown off by the shells, fell with a 
crash; n wall toppled over in clouds of dust, and 
little by little the stronghold became a ufceierts 
nun. Not a shot was fired from the mountain, 
for there was no one to fire one. Silently in the 
night Kabuli and liis followers, and the inhabitant* 
of the neighbouring villages, with all their old 
people, their women and children, and their flocks 
and herds, bad crept away into the darkness over 
tile plain and on into the mountain*. Not a guard 
had been pfteted to keep watch, not n blow had lx;cn 
.-truck to prevent them escaping. Under the rock* 
upon which i was seated the soldiers, hirfon with 
loot, wore returning. Carpets, mattresses, boxes, 
rases of artificial flowers, tea-traya and tea-cup*. 
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sacks of flour And grain, rolls of matting—all the 
l>elongmg» and appurtenances of Aloorbdi bouses 
formed their burdens. One soldier, « cheery 
kindly-looking giant, was whistling to a canary in 
it cage, which ho bat) brought away in preference 
to more valuable loot, 

As 1 rodo over the brow of the hill on my way 
back to Tangier I drew rein for a moment And 
looked hack. The army was leaving /final, and 
the burning houses were little more than heaps 
of smouldering ashes. Beyond Jay llie high moun¬ 
tains of Beni Msaour, whence Raisuli and the 
inhabitants of his villages must have been looking 
upon the ruins of their homes. 


n. 


liAi.^i u was now completely outlawed. He Live'! 
in tho fastness of hie mountain*, where the Sultan'* 
troops could never even attempt to penetrate. 
Thence he spread alarm right and left, causing 
constant fears and panics, even to the Europeans 
at Tangier. 

The whole situation in Morocco was seething. 
The tribes httd become to all intents and purposes 
independent, and many threw off all pretence of 
obeying tile order* of their Governors or of paying 
taxes. Such as wore more vulnerable, either from 
their geographical position or by their numeric* 
Weakness, were persecuted and squeezed to make 
up for the delinquencies of the others. The 
rapacity of the viziers wan greater than ever, and 
the Sultan's extravagances seemed to have in¬ 
creased by the fresh supply of money that an ill- 
advised foreign Loan had a year or two before 
brought into his .-.pending power. Boo Harnuni, 
the Pretender, in the It if, and Raisuli amongst 
tho mountain tribe#, wore the two principal thorns 
in the Maghzcn's side. With Bou Ham urn. who 
stated that he was the eldest brother of the -Sultan, 
nothing could be done. He remained in the 
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imicces-dblc Rif tribe-la ml a. where tie governed: m 
n petty Sultan; ami even the Spanish authorities, 
who waited long to see him driven out, were at 
last obliged to enter into relation with him, in 
cutler to ensure the security of their “Pnftudiofi." 
That Boo Honiara anil Roistifi were in Com* 
miuiiiatiuu is certain, hut there was little respect 
11 nd little confidence between them, and except 
for the passage of letters no compact of real or 
practical imjxirtflnee seems to have existed between 
them. Yet that their relation- wen* cordial i- 
dear, from the original document in my posaeasien 
sealed by Bou Honiara with his great, seal of Stale, 
by which he appoint* Raiatdi Governor of certain 
of the mountain tribes. On this seal of State, 
Bon llamara uses the stylo Mohammed ben 
H assert ”—claiming thereby to be Mulai Moham¬ 
med, the eldest son of Mulai ilassen, and therefore 
the elder brother of the reigning Sultan, 

Kabuli had no pretensions to the Sultanate, 
though in the eyes of Europe he played a more 
important, part, for his principal activities were 
employed in the districts of Tangier, the diplo¬ 
matic capital of the country. 

In IMKl that futile Conference of Algecifa^— 
futile, tiutt is to say, in so far as it had any bene* 
ficinl effect in Morocco—had met, discussed, signed, 
and separated. It had for Euro fie, no doubt, 
cleared the situation, and was a check to Germany: 
but poor Morocco gained little—in fact, it marked 
one more stop on its rood to min. Never probably 
did such a collection of diplomatists, whose high- 
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hounding title* fiil the first few pages of that 
insignificant little yellow - hook which contain# 
the result* of their insignificant labours, give 
theraselvec Airs of such Importance, For <1 ats 
together they discussed the questions of the import, 
of sporting-guns and the rifling of gun-barrela with 
alt the pomposity of affair* of the gravest moment 
—to |wish tn the rules for the distribution of parcels 
post. Tlmie or four men were playing a great 
Htake—repreaentatiTOS of England and France, 
and of Germany—and it was well played. The 
victory remained with the two former. Tho rest 
were puppets, but didn't renJiso it. They really 
thought, or seemed to think, t hat t heir endeavours 
ware being of service to the country which few 
of them knew anything about, beyond the distant 
view they could obtain of it from the hills above 
Algceiras. 

Northern Morocco was at its worst the year after 
the Algt’Ciras Act imd been signed, and even the 
pleasure-loving Mulai Abdul Azin perceived that 
affair* were becoming eertoua, He decided to 
open negotiations with Rn fault. For this purpose 
Raid Maclean hud an interview with the brigand 
chief in April (1907). Rafauli listened to the 
Raid’s proposals, but refused to accompany him 
to Fez. where tho Sultan was then residing. 
However, a step hud been made toward a possible 
arrangement. A month later, armed with 1 he 
authority' of the Sultan, Raid Maclean returned 
to Alcazar, a town on the Tungier-Fez. road, 
situated about nisty mile* from (ho former. But 
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meanwhile it has leaked out that fiaisuli would 
attempt the capture of this important functionary. 
Every effort was made by the Sultan, who liar] 
also received tin* news, uud by the British Legation, 
to cancel the interview, and the British Consular 
Agent at Alcavar was inatrueted to tide effect to 
continue the negotiations. An interview with 
Kuisuli was secretly arranged,, to ho held on the 
borders of the Ahlaerif tribe-lands, some few mile* 
fro mi Alcazar, There these two personage,-* met. 
The Sultan's propositions were made known to 
Ifoifiuli, who pretended to accept them, and to 
he disposed to return to Fez with the Kaifl. He 
would, ho said, start at once, and If the Kaid would 
accompany him to the village where his camp 
was pitched they would sot out the nest day. 
The Kaid agreed, and entered the mountain* with 
liis host —only (here wan no setting out the next 
day, for he found himself a prisoner, and remained 
in captivity for some seven months, suffering 
considerable hardship*. 

Of oil the negotiations for the obtaining of the 
liberty of Raisuli's prisoners, these wore the m^sl 
difficult. The terms demanded by Eaisuti were 
preposterous, and a score of people seemed negotiat¬ 
ing on their owu account* while the Kaid himself 
waa doing his utmost, and very naturally, to obtain 
hits release. The result was confusion and mis- 
understtuiding, and the distance from Tangier at 
which Raiauli kept bia captive increased, the 
difficulties. Hud the whole affair been loft in the 
hands of Kir Gerard Lowthcr, who at thitf peritKl 
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ably represented England in Morocco, it is probable 
that Kaid Maetcan’> release would have iieen more 
qttwklv obtained. But on every occasion on wluch 
a solution seemed near sonic jR-rfeetly new pro¬ 
position, emanating from unauthorised source-, 
would frustrate the official plans. In the end 
Raisull obtained £20,000, and he was made a 
British protected subject ; and there were other 
minor terms. Eaid Maclean was released, The 
only pleasing aspect of all these brigandage ea^s 
was the absolute confidence that fiuwuli always 
placed in the word of tho British Government, 
the British authorities, and in fact lhut of all 
Britishers. 

Some years after this event, when the ex-Sultan 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, who had just abdicated, was visit* 
iii -4 my villa at Tangier, ! .showed him two Arabic 
documents. One was Ids original “ Dfthil" for 
the nomination of itainuli a> Governor of the 
tribes, w!iich the brigand had extorted aa i«trt of 
the ransom of Perth'carls; and the ot her was 
IhsfjniiiA appointment as Governor of the same 
tribes, bearing another great seal of State, that 
of the Pretender, Bou Ms mars. Mulai Abdul 
Arin asked we bow 1 had become posseted uf 
these two documents. 1 told him. The 11 Ddur" 
of the Pretender 1 had found, during my im¬ 
prisonment, in a secret cupboard in n room of 
Kaisuii's house at Zinat. 1 had carried it, sewn 
up in my clothing, with other equally interesting 
correspondence, during the whole period of my 
captivity. The firman of the Suiuw himself E 
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had obtained the day ttaisnlTs house wttsj looted 
by the Maghren troops, at which picturesque 
incident I had inoen present. 

The ex-SuftJin Funded. “ There seems,” he said 
rather cynically, “to be nothing of interest in 
Morocco which hasn't reached either your know* 
ledge or your hands; nothing tliat you haven't 
had given you—acquired If ” 

' The most valuable of all things was given me.” 
I replied. 

“ Ami Hint was ? n 

11 Vour Majesty’s friencbhjp,” 

It was at this period, while an outlaw in the 
mountains, tliat Kabuli nearly made his most 
important capture. It was an incident that was 
kept very quiet at the time, but leaked out in 
the French Press a little later. The truth was, we 
European* who played a part—ami we verv 
nearly played a very serious part—in i lie story 
had no desire for publicity. 

The facts were these. The ruins of Rafeulfs 
stronghold at- Zinat were only distant front Tangier 
about fourteen miles, and formed a tempting 
excursion, but one which no one tinder took, as 
it was notoriously unsafe. However, as time went 
on and nothing occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Tangier to disturb the tranquillity, and as Rakulj 
and his band seemed permanently to have taken 
up their residence in the mountains at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the acone of their former 
activities, a picnic at Zinat was decided upon, 
ami [ was invited. The other members of our 
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party consisted of Sir Gerard Low! her, then 
British Minister to Morocco, Monsieur and Madame 
do Beaumarchais of the .French Legation, imd 
.Mr f. UrifftopUer Lowi her, the son of the .Speaker 
of the House of Commons, 1 formed the fifth 
member of the party. 

Due hot summer morning we rode out, having 
sent our lunch on in advance. On nearing Zinut 
wo were inifed hy a countryman who was plough* 
in" hit, fields I rode to see what lit? wanted, 
and wo* informed that Kdsuli'ii hand was bark 
at Zinat, apparently having come to take away 
soino treasure which bad, by being buried, escaped 
the looting of tho soldiery at the time of the destruc¬ 
tion of the castle. Ho advised us not to proceed. 
Wo discussed this news, and in the folly of an 
enjoyable excursion, decided, as /Ac lunch mn an 
tthfsal, to proceod. .Nothing could surpass l lie 
tranquillity of the scene mi uur arrival, and we 
were x>on lunching under the shade of the oJire- 
trees, I confess that (be pleasure of the foie-yras 
was mingled, in iny case, with, a certain nervous 
apprehension from which the others appeared 
immune. We did not believe, or had pretended 
not lo fjeLifivo, the story of the return of R dsuli -* 
brigands. 

Lunch was nearly over when the glint of a rifle* 
barrel in the thick brushwood caught my we, 
and another and yet another in the rooks, for the 
hill at ZEnat is a wild precipitous slope of broken 
rushes of rock and scrub. A minute later we were 
surrounded. The men were perfectly indite, and 
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to all intent* and purposes appeared merely to 
liavc cunie to wish ii*t good-day. At their head 
wni the good-looking young Ahmed el-Aoufi, 
Rfikuli’s sccond-in-command, a personal friend of 
my own, who had shown me eonddarable kindlier 
during my captivity with the brigands in 1903. 
He si took ue warmly by the hand, and, hit rifle 
iM twmi hit* knees, down to upend the time 
of day, A few yards away, in a complete circle 
round os, were thirty or forty of his men, 

J confess that situations like this exhilarate me, 

1 hate bloodshed and noisy encounters, but a 
delicate situation has n zest that is unique, and, 
heavens 1 it u\ia a delicate situation. The British 
Minister and the .French Charge d’ Affaire.-— what 
a coup! I was the only member of 111. ;»arty who 
ppokf Arabic, and the suspense the others mnst 
Insve snffrred during the next hour or two must 
have been extreme. Yet no one made a sign, 

I have often seen great examples of self'restraint, 
but never, I think, greater than on tills occasion, 
fieniembor* my frienda understood nothing of 
what I was saying, except that every now and 
again 1 referred to them for confirmation of my 
ri.-i-f.rtioofl. Fur me the situation wa.t verv exciting. 

If 1 was taken after ail, it was only what had 
happened before, and 1 was used to adventure anti 
ImrtLifUp—but for the others 1 and l could not 
help thinking of the terms— probably impossible 
terms—that ftahufi would demand for Llteir re* 
Jen.se—and of the possible consequences ! 1 have 

found on occasions like these—for this was (w 
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no means the only tight place of tJie kind that 
I have been in—that not only is there a kmd 
of e jfhilit rut ion, bill aim ill at one's power of 
roacvNtiration of thought b accentuated, How- 
over inauspicious the actual surrounding may lx*, 
one feels and knows that the mental superiority 
rests with the European, and (hut hereditary 
training of thought and education stand ono in 
good steml. The Moor b no fool, lie is cunning 
and astute, hut hb mind b untrained'—and hi: is 
confiding when dealing with Europeans. In the 
first moments of our encounter at Zinat I knew 
that our safety depended upon the game that I 
was determined to play—and which I ployed 
successfully. 

i began with mi enormous untruth. Holding 
EfcAoufi’s hand, f told him I wag delighted to 
see him. and that his visit was most opportune 
—nothing, in fact, could have been better. Then 
I sat him down, and talked to him and to his chief 
companions seriously, ft was at this moment 
that Madame de Beaumarchais, with the admit- 
able sangfroid of a talented and courageous 
Frenchwoman, took a photograph. The emu to 
whom 1 was talking was Ould cl- Aoufi ; the Euro- 
jK'ivi) seated just behind mo was the late Sir 
Gerard i/iwlhcr. 

The story (hat 1 (old them was this. I reminded 
them that Kabuli had been driven from the 
Governorship of Tangier and the surrounding 
tribes at tile demand of the European Powers. 
They had acted unwisely and realised It, and now 
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they regretted their notion. 41 Do you know, I 
naked, “who these people arc who arc here 
toduv ? '* 

“ We ere not sure,'’ they replied. 

“ Thou 1 Will tell you,” and 1 did. Instead of. 
us would seem natural, trying to conceal the 
identity of my distinguished friends, I launched 
out into exaggerated statements as to 1 lieir lm- 
porta nee, I saw I hod made an impression. My 
audience were mow thoroughly puzzled. 

And why arc they here 1 11 1 asked. “ Listen, 
and 1 will tell you. The Powers of Europe regret 
RaiauH’* depfirturc and disgrace. They desire 
him to he reinstated, but the Sultan haa refused. 
Tie- Powers insist, and as the Mnghxen still holds 
out, the Governments of England mid Franco have 
telegraphed to their representatives—the gentle¬ 
men you see here to-day—instructing them to 
visit The scene of the depredations on Kaisnii 3 
castle, and to make all the necessary arrangements 
for lU recount ruction as quickly as po^tble, so 
that Raimili can In' restored to Ilia own, and once 
more introduce law and order into the region, 
[.'or this* | purpose we are come to-day—Against tic 
(id vice of all our friends—so that the work can 
tie undertaken at once. Meanwhile the letter 
recalling Raisuli from the mountain* is being 
drawn up.” I then added, ‘ Wo were warned 
on iUo way that we should find you here, aud 
advised to turn hack, but I told the people who 
warned ns that Ralfflili 1 * mm would perfectfj 
understand our mission, and nice trouble they 
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would get Into with their chief if they captured 
the very meii who are insisting on restoring him 
to his former grandeur, and obtaining I tie retur n 
of all his confiscated properly—and even rebuild* 
ing his castle at the expense of the Government* 
they represent. ‘*1 should like to see your face, 
friend Ahmed el-Aoiiii, after ltaiauii had discovered 
the ‘gaffe' that you had made; and if I know 
your chief, friend and confidant a* you are, l can 
imagine the stripes he could lay upon vour hurt* 
back. Do you think Hint, unless wo had been 
really his benefactors, we should ever have been 
such fools to have ventured into this hornets' 
nest ? Now up with you,” l cried, rising, ** and 
we will see what we can do with these ruins,” 

1 led tko way down to the rains, and for the 
nest hour measured wails, took notes of the local 
price of mason* and carpenters and the posaibIHtiee 
of obtaining bricks on the spot, proposed a new 
water-supply which the laws of gravitation ren¬ 
dered quite impossible, and even whispered in 
EJ-Aoufi’s ear that there would be money to 
huikl him a little bouse adjoining his chief's. 
We rarne to the conclusion that for between 
y 12,000 and £15,000, taking into consideration 
that Rftirttili could obtain a plentiful supply of 
forced labour, and as much material aa he liked, 
the house could be restored to more than its 
pristine glories, 

A not. her photograph taken by Madame dt* Beau¬ 
marchais pictures us pacing out the length of the 
walk of the house. 
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My note-book full oi figures, 1 tat down a^iiu 
and dictated to El-At) nil the following loiter, which 
be wrote: ** To the trusted and well-be loved 

Sbercef, the learned Mulai Ahmed er-hUusuii* peace 
and the mercy of God be iifjon you ; ami acting on 
the instructions of their Governments, of which 
the Jotter I sent you yesterday will have given 
you full particulars, the British Minister and the 
French Charge d 1 Affaires have paid a visit to the 
ruins of your Kasbah. They have grieved much It* 
see its piteous state. As you will have teamed by 
the contents of my letter, it is the intention of 
their Governments not only to restore you to 
power but also to reconstruct your castle. To-day 
wo are at Zinnt, and we had the good fortune to 
find your faithful and intelligent deputy, my lord 
Ahmed el-Aoufi, mid your followers, who have 
liecn of great nee to ns, am) have shown iw many 
tilings that liiive heljied us, and have guarded us 
in .security and peace from any bad people who 
may have been about. We are grateful* And mv 
lord Ahmed ei-Aoitfi will tell you of many tilings 
which in our friendship for you wc have confided 
to him. We will await at Tangier a reply to the 
letter I sent you yesterday, explaining fully those 
things, and immediately on receiving the roplv 
measures will be taken to commence the restora¬ 
tion of your Ktwbali; hut it is trusted that yon 
will not wait its completion before returning to 
vour former position, for any delay will only 
|notract the unsatisfactory state of affairs existing 
at present, and continue the nervousness of the 
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population of Tangier and the oppression of the 
poor country people. M3' lord El-Aoufi will tdl 
you ail May peace be with you." 

To this epistle I put my ftignature, and hot one 
pang of conscience did 1 fed, nor hove felt since. 
Raianli jtiul I hod ployed mat 13’ games—only this 
one was a little bigger than the rent. To tell ih* 1 
truth, so far from feeling guilty, l literally roveBttl 
in toy deception. 

It was time to return to Tangier, and I confess 
I was nervous. I projwsed to El-Aoufi that the 
others should start first, and that I should remain 
for a while and catch them tip on the road, f 
wanted to spend, I said, a little while longer in 
his company—it was a pleasure so rare and so 
valued. 

With a dgh of relief I saw the rest of our party 
mount. El-Aouli shook hands with all of them 
and thanked them for their viait—and they rod-- 
slowly asrny, My fears were at mi end. 

I sat for half an hour, and explained to El-Aoufi 
that Itaisuli would Jmve already received my 
(perfectly imaginary) letter of yesterday which 
explained the whole situation, and that on his 
return to hk diief in the mountains, some six or 
eight hours' journey farther on, ho would find 
ltim fully informed. Lie (El-Aoufi) must. I added, 
have crossed my letter e» route. Had he not met 
the messenger, whose name 1 gave t N T o ! Well, 
then, lie must have taken another track. My 
friend h were now no more than little black speck* 
far away in the plain, 1 rose and embraced El- 
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Amifi, and in llie manner of f lic country we kissed 
cadi other's shoulders. My horse was brought, 
am I, (Ante ring slowly down the slope, l rode away 
toward Tangier. 

In spite of the deliberate series of falsehoods 
of which I had 1 h*cu guilty during those few bourn, 
I sever felt less conscience-stricken—and perhaps 
never happier—in my life. 

I have icen Kabuli many times since the inci¬ 
dent. fie referred to El-Aoufi, after a trial fight, 
as a lion of courage. 

“ There' wan no finer creature in God's world,” 

1 replied, ” than the lion, but sometimes the wily 
jackal deceives him. 1 ' 

[ noticed .1 little flash in Kabuli's eve, but he 
answered languidly, ** Verily the jackal is an 
unclean beast.” 

Sir Gerard Lowther, the Befimnarchflis, Ghriato- 
pher Lowther. and I ad dined together the night 
of our adventure, but we didn't tidh very much 
about it. Our thankfulness for our escape was 
only equalled by our appreciation of our immense 
folly in having undertaken the expedition. Wo 
agreed that, if possible, the incident was to be 
kept a secret, hut a few’ weeks Inter the 1 Temps * 
contained the whole story, which had leaked out 
from native sources and got to Paris. 

I should have liked to have seen, the interview 
of Kabuli and FH-Aouii when the latter related 
the incident and gave him my letter. He fell 
from favour for a time, as might f-c expected, 
but he come to sec ute in Tangier a few months 
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lauy*, \\ c did not mention the visit to Zinut* 
hut discussed more general subjects. Tnlhijig of 
the good and hud qualities of mankind, EhAmifi 
said, '* The most degrading tiling in the world in 
deceit, and he said it quite nastily. 

In my opinion there is some tiling even more 
humiliating,” I replied. 

“That is?” 

* 1 To fra made a fool of,” 

But wt> parted the Irast of friends. 
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Altuquoh, m vstil have been appreciated, niy 
relation* with EtaiflitH w«rr varied and ailventure- 
tsomo. 1 bear him no grudge; and I think he always 
conMderad me aa a friend, and i hope does so now. 
He lias* on hU visits to Tangierp often spent; hours 
at a time in my house* discussing the many situa¬ 
tions in the country and the varying attitudes of 
the mountain tribes. He hud lost much of life 
former handsome appearance, having berime htav v 1 
and stout f and hk expression perhaps more cruel 
ffe always courteous and generally amusing, 
often in a vary sarcastic cynical manner. Ht* waa 
full of Mb own importance* and seemed to renJisc 
that he was unique^-which, perhaps happily, he 
certainly was* 

Oil one occasion while at my house, he saw in a 
glass case an illuminated Koran of oonwlerablt’ 
artistic value, both on account of its antiquity 
ami of its beauty. Now, the Hoots cannot bear 
to sec their religious books in the possession of 
Europeans, and Raisuli, without more ado, ex* 
trueted the book from the iHtrine, kissed it rever¬ 
ently, carefully wrapped it in a silk handkerchief, 
and placed it tn the hands of one of his slaves. 
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Ur gave no explanation of hi -i action, which, after 
all T needed no os phi nation. Tho conversation 
flowed on in other channel*, and he never so much 
nrt mentioned the Wk. A little Inter he left—and 
so did my Koran, 

1 luid two of Lheae Korins, hut the one which 
Hriitiuli had taken wan much the finest, from the 
rulJeotor's [joint of view. 'Flic second copy wn-, 
however, newer and more brilliant in colour, and 
certainly would appear in (.lie eyes of » Moor a 
more desirable acquisition, for to them antiquitv 
is of no great account. This second copy Riiisuil 
had not seen. 

The next flay l sent one of my Moors with it, 
wrapped in silk, to ask Raisuli whether lie would 
Im? willing to restore me the one ho had taken in 
exchange for (his newer and far better preserved 
volume. Tho first copy. I informed liiui, perhaps 
nut quite truly, hud a very great [Muraonal interest 
tfp me, and f bogged him to accept the second 
and restore me the older one. I hinted that the 
second was a much superior book. My man 
returned crestfallen and sad. His mission had 
foiled. He brought me many friendly message* 
fi bril RaiifuJj but no book, neither the first nor the 
second, for Raiseli had kept both. It wan ex* 
a-pernting, but ilure was nothing to be done but. 

To swear to tie equal with him at som-' future 
time. 

One morning, about n month later, I sent to 
him asking him to lend me two riding-males with 
their saddles, for some friends of mine to ride on 
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Ui a picnic—good pacing mules, its roy friend* 
wen? not accustomed to riding. Half on hour 
later two very tine mutes, caparisoned in rich rod 
saddles, arrived, led by ltaisuli'* slaves. T wyadf 
put them tit my stable and turned the key, l 
then sent to Babul* to say that when I had my 
hooka he could hare Ins mules. One of his seere- 
tnrie* returned with my messenger, and after tlie 
usual compliments informed me that Ids master 
had instructed him to say that the books wore 
Invaluable, and tliat he could not restore them. 
The mules were mine, lie added : in fact every* 
thing RaiaulJ possessed was mine—except, of 
course, the books—and if I required more mules 
or horses he could send mo aa many as 1 wished. 
He could easily have done so : he possessed dos»tih 
and dozens, if not hundreds, nearly all confiscated 
or extorted from the people of the country. They 
had cost him nothing to get, then they would 
therefore cost lit lie to give, 

Mv conscience smote me. My little trick up* 
peered >o mean beside this dignified magnificence 
and generosity of Rai&uli, I offered to restore the 
mules, but he would not hear of it. They continued 
in my stables, and toy friendship with their former 
owner flowed on undimimahed and unchanged. I 
saw him often. Since the episode of the Koran, 
book* have never been mentioned ln>tween us: 
now mules were also placed upon the .Index. 
Never directly or indirectly in his conversations 
did w« ever refer to the Rtib}ect. Nor was my 
capture over spoken of. Only one*? a tactless 
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European broached in the brigand chief's presents 
of my having been for noma lime at his stronghold 
at Ziuat- With a pleasant smile KftiMili itilt-qw >t*i 1 : 
" My house is always at tlm dkjKnjfti of tny friende.’' 
Hospitality fa innate in the Moorish character. 

The giving and taking of presents was pan ii - <i 
a great deal in the “ old 11 Morocco, but it is now 
happily disappearing* It won always a great 
nuisance. On a often gave away something one 
really wanted — and it was «► difficult to replace 
anything—and got in return some perfectly useless 
acquisition, I have Arrived back in Tangier after 
a long journey in the interior with hail a dozen 
new horses, most of them neither good nor bad. 

1 couldn't possibly ride them all, and they wore 
only a veay irksome expense and luxury. At 
ftrst, anti for a long time, i hesitated to adopt the 
ciiitoiu of the country, and hand them on as 
presents to some one >ise, A feeling possessed ryt 
that gifts were “ sacrosanct,’" and must be kept 
ut all costs, and that the giver would !w hurt in 
bin feelings to learn th.it his present had lieen 
passed on. Rut. in lime 1 found that the donor 
ifidn’t core the least what became of liis presents, 
or ever give them » second thought. 

One of the viziers once gave me an timber neck¬ 
lace rjf transparent cut beads. He Maid the Sul tun 
had given it to him, end that His Majesty hail 
received it from a high official from the southern 
capital A few years afterward* I gave it to a 
young European lady about to he married, a- n 
wedding present, to find out that it had been her 
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tatlier who had brought it to Morocco—as looking 
nuirh more expensive than it really wa*—and had 
jiiven it t a one of the tribal Governors in retains 
for something else. It had travelled nil over 
Morocco, bat got home at bat to where It had 
started from, to meet with no appreciation. Wo 
laughed over Lhe history of the necklace, and the 
damsel got another present in exchange. My 
umher bonds now deck the fair throat—if she ever 
wears them—of a beautiful and distinguished lady 
far away from Morocco. 

My stables were often full to overflowing, am! 
were a vers* great strain upon my resources, until 
I steeled my heart and gave the horses away os 
they came in. But unfortunately it was not 
burses the Moorish authorities wanted : they hail 
already too many. No, it wits one's watch or 
one’s shot-gun, or a sporting-rifle, or a barometer 
or field-glasses that they always act their hearts 
ujKin-—something rare and impossible* to procure 
or replace in the country'. Nor were one’s troubles 
over when the exchange of presents was accom¬ 
plished, for there were the numterlens tips Hurt 
had to be given. A horse would bo brought, led 
by a slave anti accompanied by the chief of the 
stable* and two grooms—and they had to I** 
satisfied. Then probably the son of the donor 
would pay h visit to mv camp and express a sudden 
nnd intense desire to l>© possessed of mv idiot-gun 
or my watch-chain ; and when be had left, satisfied 
perhaps with a less costly present from a box Of 
objects brought for the purpose, the secretary of 
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lii# father would arrive to apologise' for tin- sob'* 
nideucss, mid to say that ho would lx.- punished 
by his futh' r for hiding ventured to ask for tiny* 
thing. Ho would sing the praises of mv recontly- 
acquired horse. Then ft tone of sadness would 
1 h‘ adopted. He was a poor man ; he had had 
troubles. He wouldn’t have breathed of it to 
another, not if lions’ teeth were tearing his entrails; 
hul he felt, t lint, the bond of sympathy between us 
whs so close r hut—and then came out a long *tory, 
perfectly untrue of course, of the meanness of his 
employer. and >>f his unpaid hhI iry. &e, Ite could 
keep his secret no longer, he tou-st tell it. and with 
tears In his eyes he would beg for a sum of money, 
generally modest enough. However, there wad 
always scope for bargaining, and his demands 
would di minis h, till eventually he would go away 
with u few coins in ecstasy of pretended gratitude. 

Accepting the hospitality of the great chiefs 
wu> ijijy u litt le foK> costly, and a night 'a enter¬ 
tainment by some dignitary or governor of a tribe 
was often both tiring and expensive, ft meant a 
succession of visits to one’s camp on the part of a 
host of inquisitive people, most of whom wanted 
something. There were the guards too, who were 
specially given one to keep away these inquisitive 
people, but who, in fact, onh added to their 
number. These guards expected payment for the 
duties they so signally foiled in accomplishing. 
Than great quantities of food were sent by the high 
official—living fowls, a live sheep, low vest of sugar, 
packets of tea, barley for the horetsi, and these 
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commodities, uu]tptied in abundance tlmt was an 
extravagant as iL was irksome. Necessitated un¬ 
ending Mjh in exchange. ft took three jnon. for 
instance, to lead (he sheep, and it slave to carry 
cadi fowl—and one and all waited their jMmfboircs 
before departing, Then at dino er-time—generally 
it. was so late that it was nearly midnight—great, 
diahes of cooked food would arrive—and very 
excellent they W'-re—and probably tin- great man 
himself anti some of his household would invite 
themselves to the dinner they had so amply pro- 
v idw I. 11 was mu rly a I ways very tiring, and ulw ays 
very laic before sleep could be obtained. Once in 
a way it was pleasant enough, and I can look buck 
upon many and many a night spent in this way 
in feasting with the great men of the land, the 
memory of which is very pleasant. No food waa 
wasted, for the ah cep and chickens were killed 
and the retainers and slaves came and helped in 
the camp-kitchen, ami brought great earthen pots 
and pons for the cooking—and sat and sang and 
ate the whole night through. On the outskirts 
of the camp would collect the poor, and these 
were never forgotten. 

I have travelled in China and Japan, in Persia, 
Arabia, and Abyssinia, and in many parts of 
North Africa, Turkey in Asia and Syria, but 
11 old " Morocco was by far the most expensive 
to travel in. There were absolutely no farilitiea 
—no caravanserais to put up in. and ail food and 
sometimes fodder and fuel had to be carrier] with 
one. Nothing but a sheep and chickens could ho 
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bought on the road, erven one’s bread had to bo 
transported or cooked in ramp. The | nu t'base or 
hire of :iravan animate wu.-. always heavy, and 
sometimes exorbitant. Tips were excessive, Only 
at the towns at long dtetajicea apart could any 
fltOTe-s be repluiliidied, and in the inland cities, 
beyond tea, sugar, and candles, nothing fttec was 
p roc arable. In epri ug*t i me b utter could bo bon gilt, 
but oven if it was procurable at other periods of 
the year it was always the preserved “ smln ” 
with ihs strong taste and smell. I have never yet 
discovered the reason that rendered travel so 
difficult ami «o expensive. The bad Government 
no doubt hud much to do with it, for there was 
actually not only no incentive to the people to pros¬ 
per and breed animate, but on the contrary to be 
rich or oven fairly well-to-do rendered the native 
liable to arrest, confiscation ol hte property, mwl 
perhaps iota! d i nap p fare me. Yet the Moor has 
l>eeii always thrifty, ready to turn his hand to 
work, uml still more ready to earn money. In 
epitc of tills, it was often difficult even in the big 
centres to collect caravan mules for a journey, and 
then hire was often exorbitant. 

t a m writing of journeys in which 1 travelled 
os a European with a large camp, often alone, 
sometimes in the company of friends, when ail 
the rigid etiquette and formality of visits iu the 
Kidds and local authorities had to be paid. But 
there were other journeys when, with half a dozen 
mules of my own, and my own men with me, a 
few good horses, and tout® of less pretensions and 
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native in character, I wandered through the 
country alone and in native clothes, for montlix 
and months together. Those were the great day* : 
long almost objectless journeys wandering whit her 
the desire led mo-—now to the cities of Wwian, 
I’t-a, or Mjirratesh t now on the borders of the 
snows of the Great Atlas, Unless actually explor¬ 
ing, ns on my Tafilet journey,. I never, of course, 
pretended to pass as a native; but the fact of the 
Moorish dross kept away the Inquisitive people, 
and even reduced the constant demands tlmt were 
mode iijam one's purse. It rendered life much 
more pleasant. Instead of pitching one’s camp 
outside t he great men's castles, t was invited to 
stay within, generally in a little guest apartment 
of two or three rooms, and the masses of un¬ 
necessary foot! were reduced to pleasant meal* 
with one’s host. To the Moor “ Christian " clothes 
and a hut on one’s head meant the most fonnn! 
of relations, while once these were discarded I 
was accepted in intimacy. 

The latest visit that 1 have paid to Raisuli was 
a bo n L eight, years ago, when he was building Ids 
palace at Arzeila. I was Accompanied by a young 
niece, who had come on a short visit to Tangier, 
and by a girl friend of hors. I thought nothing 
could t>e more amusing for two English girls limn 
to pay a visit to the famous brigand at the tittle 
old walled town of Arzoiin, with the remains of 
its old Portuguese casth- and bastions, A zt-M 
was added to this visit by the disapproval it 
occasioned amongst my friends. H was late ai 
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night when we readied Ratsuli's camp, for lie liar] 
come same way to rued no. A tidal river had 
delayed us, and we had sat on its banks waiting 
for the water to dcflcenJ, until after dark. Jt 
was with a sigh of relief that I saw the lights and 
liras of the camp, for the night wns pitch dark, 
and our horses—stallions, of course, for no one 
Tides anything else in Morocco—had become vcr\ 
excited from the proximity of numerous inures, 
invisible in the blackness of the night. 

We found Raisuli in hts great tent, a circular 
canvas pavilion some twenty-five feet in diameter, 
with high walls and a lofty roof. An immense 
sipmre pillar, rather than a fade, supported the 
great weight, for the whole tent was lined through¬ 
out with heavy and very- expensive dark-green 
cloth. The outride of the tent was of white 
canvas decorated in designs of indigo blue material, 
tippliqii&l to tht* canvas. 

While our tents were being pitched we dined tn 
Raimdihf pavilion. The femora brigand wn-, accom¬ 
panied by a certain numlKir of his friends and 
secretaries, while an ex-high native official had 
also arrived on a visit the same day, to take part 
in the hunting we were to be offered. My niece, 
her Mend, anil myself were, of course, the only 
hiimpeons. Tall highly-polishod brass caudh- 
stieks, hearing large candles, stood on trays of the 
same material, and sufficed to light the tent and 
to illumine the faces of the guards of mountaineers 
and the block slaves who stood or squatted in 
groups without the door, ready to do their master s 
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bidding. A number of smaller trills were pitched 
in a grout semicircle, of which the apex ms 
forme 1 by RuLsulfs pavilion. 

Seated on luxurious mattresses, which were 
arranged all round fho walla of the great tent, 
ue were served with diabes of cooked meats, 
green tun, with its flavouring mint and herbs, and 
coffee. 

The following day we rode on to Arzeila. 

! ;«jj}uli’s retinue, a couple of hundred of moun¬ 
taineers, spread themselves out in a long line and 
Jiunfed as they wont, with horse ami gun and grey* 
hound, and slicks and even stones—singing atnl 
shouting the whole time. 

On our arrival we were invited by our host 
either to take up our residence in a house in the 
link town which had been furnished and pre¬ 
pared for ue, or in a vast camp that hurl been 
pitched for olir reception near the sea-shore, and 
within two hundred yards of the Atlantic breakers. 
We chose the latter, for the outskirts of Arzeihi 
form one of the most delightful camping-grouuds 
in Morocco. 

On our left' lay the old town, with its frowning 
to wore and battlements rising above the olive- and 
orange-trees of the surrounding gardens. In front 
the soft green grnsw doped gently to the yellow 
sands and the great expanse of ocean, while behind 
US mac undulating grassy hills. The camp huxzed 
wit.h life: soldiers in uniform, slaves and servant* 
passed and repaased, and a long line of some 
forty horses, tethered by their feet in the custom 
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of the country, warn at our disposal should we 
want to ride other hora* titan our own. Food, 
dead and alive, poured into the —it seemed 

owe perpetual procession of great cooked dishes 
and flock* of sheep and crates of chickens and 
pigeons. A native band discoursed shrill mime 
nt ail the most inconvenient hours of day and 
night. 

Kaisuli was the best of hosts, and in excellent 
spirits. Amongst other entertainment* that he 
offered uh was a luncheon to my niece, her friend, 
II nd myself, served in an upper room on one of 
the high towers that overhung the sea. With the 
Bwiotest of siuiics, and in a most successful en* 
deavour to interest his young lady guests, if not 
to amuse them, he pointed out one of the window* 
of the room—an old embrasure in the walls 
through which at the f joint of the bayonet he and 
Jiia men had driven the late Governor of the town, 
the K/iid Kbalkhali, to fall forty feet on to the 
rocks beneath, only » short time More, The past 
history of one’s boats at Moorish entertainment-- 
added a piquant flavour to the repeats. In 
Morocco one mustn't be too critical, and it Was 
seldom one dined with any great native authority 
in llie country who had not u record behind him 
that would have outdone Newgat-* - historic aiumb, 
Thank God, those days arc over. The advent of 
the French has put an cud to the period that waa 
really terrible. Yet when one lived amongst these 
great crimes—the sudden appearances and dis¬ 
appearances, the midnight burials m desert place:;. 
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the nitrying off of women: hate, love, revenge, 
mm! now and again hoi no great ttneelfLJtttetfit—the 
exaggeration, in faut. of ail numlities mud ml! senti¬ 
ment.- good and bad,—"in ceased Lo wonder. 
Whole families would fall—in wealth and luxury 
to-day, and gone to-morrow—to rise again perhaps 
a generation later, and carry on the blood-feud of 
revenge and hate-—or perhaps, generally unwisely, 
to forgive. 






As Jma already teen slated, one of the terms* for 
The rtlritw? of Said Maotarn demanded l>y Ruisuli 
and complied with by the British Government 
was ilia being made n British protected subject, 
which status put him outside the jurisdiction of 
Lho riultan. end rendered him amenable to British 
(it w. It was a humiliating sacrifice for His Majesty » 
Govemnlent to have to make, but- there l'fl? oo 
way out of it. Kabuli might have perhaps been 
persuaded to abandon the £20,000 thnt he received 
in cash, but never this other clause of the term*. 
Freed thus from fear of arrest by the Sultan, be took 
to 4 i more regular life, ond began the construction 
of his great residence at Arzeila. It must be 
added, that ponding the period during which ho 
enjoyed Brit tali protection lie committed no crimes 
1 1 mt we know of more tluwi those of extortion from 
the tribes—and no doubt certain cruelties, it 
wiis fortunate that, the suffering tribesmen did 
not complain to the British authorities, as it would 
have teen difficult oven to summon Round! to 
appear in the Tangier Consular Court—and still 
more difficult to have got him there. 

While Kabuli was living quietly at Arxciln, if 
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Ik’ mg visited by all the neighbouring tribesmen 
and living in a turmoil of building ran Iw mi 
described, affairs eljjiewhefe in Morocco were seeth¬ 
ing In 1008 Mului Abdul Aziz, defeated with his 
army in the south, abdicated* and Mului Haild 
seized the throne. After a long and dungvrmi* 
journey the new .Sultan installed himself at Fez. 

Riimill fell that liis ehaiiue hud utiiuc, lie 
had helped in the overthrow of Mnkd Abdul Aziz, 
and hud been auc of the first to proclaim Mulfli 
Hali l in the north; and, ambitious by nature, ho 
wished once more to play a part, and a great one, 
in the new regime, Secret negotiations wane 
opened between him and Mulni Hu fid* which ended 
in el visit to the Court at Fez. The tussle that 
ensued was most interesting. I was tit Fez, and 
in constant touch with both the putties interested, 
during the negotiations. Of tho two. Midai Hnfid 
was the shrewdest, He hud more patience and 
more cunning than Rajsulj, though lie too was 
by no means lucking iu thk latter useful oriental 
characteristic. The brigand chief had come to 
Fez full of the importance of his power and influ¬ 
ence, but. he did not realise that at the educated 
and civilised Court he wan looked upon its tilth 1 
more than a very successful robber, who nevertho* 
loau was recognised as a danger and a thorn in the 
Sultan's aide, His reception by Mulaj Ha fid was 
not cordial, in fact he was kept waiting for some 
time before lie could obtain an audience. The 
viziers were polite—and barely that. KaiaoU* 
installed in a vein.' palatini residence tn the city, 
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wua bored, He longed to get back to the north, 
where he reigned supreme, and to he quit of Fez. 
where hr was ailspidmie of lurking danger. iuul 
nausith'red ii- a jx*i>;on of no great consequence. 
But Hnlal Hath] purpoifdv let the negotiations 
dmg on. and ItniHuli had great difficulty in obtain* 
jug audiences of Itits Sovereign-—ami even when 
arranged they were continually postponed. At 
last, weary of so much delay, lie began to 
act. and to Mtdai Halid's annoyance, affairs in 
the northern tribes begun to go badly. Them 
were rumours of a likelihood of Mulai Abdul A/iz 
Ireing proclaimed again, and the tribes were getting 
out of hand, Raisuli was the only man who could 
exert real influence in those regions, and both the 
Sultan and he knew it. [ was consulted by both, 
and ns the peace of the country wa* more import¬ 
ant than lliesc local quarrels in Fez, I strongly 
advised both to come to terms. They did. llaFidi 
was appointed Governor over practically all the 
tribes of North-West Morocco, with the exception 
of Tangier and its surrounding district ; but 
before receiving this appointment he was forced 
to abandon his British protection, for by the law 
of the land no “ protected subject ” could hold n 
Maghzen appointment. He was also called upon 
to refund the £ 20,000 which the British Govern¬ 
ment had paid Inin for Raid Mud van’s release. 

&0 far Miihii Hnfid had scored, for the British 
Govern men t was. pressing him, n« Kultiirt, for the 
repayment of Maclean's ransom, which had Uk u 
advanced to the impecunious Maghzcn, unable to 

Q 
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niiiTp tin* sum. At the same time, in abandoning 
his British protection, Rnisuli became amenable 
oueo more to Moorish law and jurisdiction; and 
Miiki Build, wlm hoped to be able to consolidate 
his sovereignty in the north, foresaw the possi¬ 
bilities of being able some day to rid himself of 
this chieftain if he became too troublesome, 
Raieuli, on the contrary, knew that within a few 
months he could easily repay himself the £20.000 
out uf the tribes he was now appointed to govern, 
and he was sufficiently sure of his own influence 
and power to fear no possible reprisals on tltc part 
of the Sultan, He promised devoted loyalty, hut 
had already determined on absolute independeuce. 
Having satisfied the Wuhan and given considerable 
fimeiitiH in money to the viziers, he loft Fez for 
tiic north—and has never returned to the capital 
since. 

[t must l»e acknowledged Lhut. during the four 
years tiiat ffsisuli was (lorcnior of tiitss northern 
tribes he maintained order in the region. The 
mails were open to caravan traffic, and robberies 
were rare. But it wiw a government of terror 
and extortion. His prestige was enormous, and 
he exerted it to its full. The tribes brought 
everything that he dcitianded—and he demanded 
much. Money poured into Iris coffers i labour 
they supplied free. Caravans of lime and budding 
material came in endless array to Arzeila. and 
the great hotiae rose tier above tier over the sch¬ 
wa Ik of the town. He built residences, too, a! 
Jliwit and at Tiizerout, in the Beni Aros tribe. 
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ni, stable* were filled with lmree* nnd mules,, for 
which ho paid little or nothing. He eutartwid 
hospitably—in fact, kept; open houao, sue is the 
diatom of lie- country. Rut behind all was t ri-- 
oruel iron'will or id tho heavy hand, mid thousand* 
uhu might Lave been free obeyed him as if hypno¬ 
tised, and lining hi their little all to lum. generally 
to In; told to go bock and bring more. Half revered, 
haU feared: a little loved and perhaps entirely 
tinlmtod—for no one dart'll to hate him,—Raiduli 
ruled t ho tribes of North-West Morocco, (tad treated 
(Item ns * Laves. His principal enemy at this time 
v. as the Raid er-Reudki, who had offered Lis ser¬ 
vices to Spain, and bad organised the pretended 
attack on Alcazar, which gave thu Spaniards the 
vKciLse for occupying that town in 101U RemLki 
was a Gorman agent, even in those days, and lie 
mid Ids family's actions Lad lung been suspect. 
His relations with Raisuli were strained, for the 
mountain brigand saw in this lender of the plains 

— fur Kemiki was Kind of the Khlot tribe—.a jh,*- 
hi Lie rival. His presence, too, with the Spaniard*, 
and the aid hr wan openly giving them, drove 
Raiguli still further into a spirit of indej lent knee 
ami opposition ; hut ns time weut on and tin? 
Spanish troops occupied the plains round Alcazar, 
Rnisiill ssiw bis jiositian—or »i least his property 

- threatened, foi Jie owns very considurable estates 
in those regions. Sjjaniflh attempt «t opening 
negotiations with Mm failed for n considerable 
time, hut ftt last ft nodus vivmdi was arrived at. 
which at first, seemed successful. A permanent 
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understanding between Raisull and the Spanish 
authorities was, however, more than could be 
hoped lor—both were overwhelmed by an exag* 
gorated sense of ntuout jirojwc, mil neither under* 
mood, nor desired to understand, the nu uUdiH 
of the other. RaUuli was ready to bo frien dly so 
long ns bin independence waa not interfered with ; 
the Spaniards ircre also prepared to b« friendly so 
long as TCnisuli did not exert this very independence 
that he claimed and insisted ujwn. The result was 
constant friction, Nor was the situation rendered 
easier by llie fact that the methods being adopted 
by tiiu Spanish civil authorities were completely 
at variance with those of the military chiefs, for 
neither consulted tho other. A good deal of the 
correspondence which passed between the .Spaniards 
and Raisuli at (his date eame into my hntida. H 
is of no very particular interest except in showing 
the totally opposed objects and ends of tlie Spanish 
military and civil authorities. Tilings even went 
so far that measures were taken by certain military 
authorities to bring about the “ disappoanmee " 
of ttaisuli The accident was to have token place 
while lit* was *» runt* to pay a visit to Lhe Spanish 
civil authorities at Tangier with the idea of arrang¬ 
ing a visit to Madrid. The Spanish Legation at 
Tangier was, oi course, completely ignorant of this 
plot, and had given a safe-conduct to Rairfuli, 
It only reached the ears of the Spanish Charge 
d'Affaires at almost the last moment. There was 
just time to send a native runner to Raisnli to 
warn him not to start on this journey, which 
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would certainty not have passed without a pro¬ 
bably fatal incident. The Spanish authorities nt 
Tangier behaved, ?ia might have i«H>n expected, 
with great promptitude and corrvcUic'is. Tin? fact 
was? that the jealousy existing liefcwcftn the Spanish 
military authorities at Laraiclie and the Spsntfh 
representative at Tangier way such that neither 
knew what the Other was doing or proj>osiiig to 
do. While Unnernl Siivestrc, who commanded the 
Spanish troops at Urdchr, was pursuing an 
energetic policy, and foresaw, rightly, the diffi¬ 
culties that Rnjflidi'a presence and attitude would 
cause Spain in the future, the Spanish Legation at 
Tangier was. on t he contrary, in favour of making 
terms with the brigand, and using him in further¬ 
ance of Spanish aims and ambitions. Either pol¬ 
icy, if skilfully applied, would probably have been 
socee&jjfru, but both put into action at i he same 
moment did not tend to allay Raieuli’e Fuspickui.-. 
Eventually he came to Tangier, where at h ist thU 
time Ida life wa*i safe: and while lie was actually 
negotiating with Madrid, the military authorities 
at Lariuche, exasperated by the difficulties put 
in their wav by hi* intrigues, confiscated Ilia 
properties Jitid broke off sill relations with him. 

Raisuli was once more an outlaw, and took to 
the mountains. I Ha one object—his one desire— 
became to make the Spaniards restore liU properly 
an ?! to have revenge. It was not. lone I adore hia 
schema took form, and the Spanish troops and 
military 41 post* ” received no rest. There w«- 
constant murder, and constant theft and “ sniping/’ 
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and attacks and alarms at night. Civilians, loo, 
Buffered, for any and every Spaniard was an object 
of Haisuira wrath and vengeance* 

The brigand's attitude with regard to Spaniard® 
Imd never been a secret. He may have cordially 
disliked subject® of tile other Powers of Europe, 
hut the inhabitants of the Peninsula he despised, 
During the latter period of his outlawry, when he 
was threatened with attack by the Sultan’s troops, 
hi' find ordered his followers to 1 capture a Chris¬ 
tian ” as a hostage. It was no easy matter, for 
precaution had been taken at. Tangier; but one 
day i» band of his men chanced upon a little 
caravan of Spanish workmen ch route from .1 ctuan 
to Tangier. They were promptly seized, and a 
messenger was hurriedly sent to Raisxtli to announce 
that Home “ Christians 11 had been taken. The 
brigand chief was at this moment in the Beni 
Msaour Jjoiiiitains, and thither tin? captives were 
deepatdied. When he saw them lie waxed exceed¬ 
ing wroth* and turning to hie men, lie diouted. 
" I ordered you to capture me ‘ Christians ami you 
bring me Spaniards ”—and prompt ly let them go, 
lie knew by raperimioe that the terms he oould 
extract from Sjmin for the random of half a dozen 
poor Spaniarda would be small indeed, In a 
former case in which two Spaniards, a boy and it 
girl, had been captured from Arzeila, they liad both 
been killed by the brigands owing to the unfort u- 
iiatt; manner In whirh the negotiations had been 
opened by the authorities. In later years, however, 
since the occupation of Tern an by tho Spaniards, 
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the mountain tribe* have engaged profitably in 
\ M n\ brigandage. They know U»e exact value of a 
Spanish soldier or noM-conunissioiiod ofllcer. and 
« Spanish civilian, man or woman, and the price 
that they can extort without apparently running 
any risk of eventual punishment. There went 
Htiveral cose? of such brigandage in 1919-20, in 
some caw* accompanied by murder, 

iMstili's attitude toward the Spanish authoribca 
and tattjia caused great anxiety in Spain. The 
public fretted at the continual loss of lift- winch 
hi* resistance to the Spaniel. occupation of the 
eitnntrv’ occasioned. and Gcnerul SHvcatre, w 10 
commanded the troops at Lamiche, was recalls . 
Negotiations were once more entered into with 
R afoul). Tim terms he demanded and rcceiv 
were extortionate; but Spanish public opmuui 
ami the Madrid press demanded a term motion to 
i he constant and often heavy losses! timi tlm troops 
were suffering. His terms had to be *ccc V ^i. 
Ho received a little native army of his om to 
bo paid and armed by Spain, a large ® OIlt 1 > 
stipend, and ft host of minor favour*. Hej*c««e 

practically dictator of the north-western part id the 

Spanish zone, covering Spaniard and . joor ab' - 
Hh, own “ zone " was clearly demarcated, and woe 
betide anv Spaniard who attempted to pass hi* 
fretitier and enter the country under his jurm- 
dicticn. The road.* were closed, and Ih^re w 
insecurity under the very walls of <CTta aml 

Tt Sli was an agent of the Ormans long Indore 
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the war. He had made contracts with the famous 
Mftuneamutm Brother with reference ro mining 
in the mountain districts, which practically closed 
those regions to other nationalities and other 
flpmpanles. When war broke oul he continued 
hi* friendly relations with the German ConHub 
at Tctumi and Laraichc. and with the many 
German jseeret agent* that the Spanish zone 
harboured, Under l heir guidance he gave active 
a»uiatimco to German criminal intrigue and pro¬ 
paganda, and was in direct relations with the 
German Embassy at Madrid, The * Times ’ of 
3rd September 1013 published a translation of n 
letter from the German Embassy to Ftaisuli, 
which contained -imongst other things a definite 
pmmbm of annu and ammunition. 

To (ho a* who have no personal knowledge of 
the mountain trihes of Morocco, the perpetual 
state of anarchy in which they live, the oppression 
by their lawful and unlawful chiefs, Uie revenge 
and murder must seem incredible. 

In the Anjera tribe in the early years of this 
century there were two great families, the Deihwa 
nod the Duns, Both were amongst my intimate 
friends I had been—always dressed ns a native 
and !il ways received as a welcome guest—at the 
weddings of several of the Sheikh Deflan's sons 
in thdr village on the mountain-tops, where 
hundreds of the Tribesmen would be collected 
spending the moonlight nights iti feasting and 
singing, for the time of fid! moon, and generally 
late spring* summer, or early autumn wore chosen 
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for Iheio festivities. What wonderful mights they 
wore | On the most level spot that could he found 
in the neighbourhood of the village the moun¬ 
taineers would congregate, leaving an open circular 
space in their centre, with vacant 11 " Iti 

the ulosely-gatliered throng radiating in 10 the 
crowd. To the music of shrill pipes and drums 
—wiki exhilarating music to those who have 
learned to appreciate it—the dancers, trained toy*, 
would take up their stand in the centre and slowly 
at first, then faster. l>egin to dance. These moun¬ 
tain dances have nothing in common with the 
ordinary oriental dance that is witnessed in the 
towns and in ilie plains. There ia none of the 
inartistic and suggestive wriggling that to the 
European point of view is so ungraceful. Dressed 
in long loose white garments, almost reaching to 
their feel, with flowing sleeves held hack by COrtU 
of coloured silk, and with a amnJl scarf thrown 
over tlie head so »' to half veil the face, the 
vo nil is moved gracefully in and out. ©mh dancing 
alone, nud yet fitting his dance into a plan of 
concerted movement. 

The mountain dancing lur-gim by the performers 
btending motionless for a few moments, the head 
thrown b#bk, and the arm* loosely falling to the 
side. Then, to the time of the music, there W u 
budih'u quick movement of the feet — a little soft 
Stamping—hut without the least motion of the 
holy. As the musicians increase their energy (lie 
dauocr’a Sxuly takes life. The movement of the 
feet Is accentuated, and suddenly he gild* 1 ' forward 
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toward \m audience, with outstretched arms, 
raising the scar! liew the fact! for a uititiient, Mill 
then once more the hodv becomes motionlefcA. 
But, i *■ ii against Jib will, tlwo music conquers him. 
The movements become more general. The feet 
art* raid'd higher from the ground, ami the dancer 
gyrates and folks an one knee, rises again and glides, 
{milling tho body almost motionless up empty 
nirtlfrt that lie open between the sections of the 
crowd. Wv. r U the graceful {JOFnng abandoned; 
the veil, now half raised, now' drawn down again, 
the little tremble of the shoulders and the gliding 
movement of t he feet—till Jins a charm and artistic 
merit. Every now and again, with a quick turning 
movement of the body, which sends the loose folds 
of the long white garment floating round Mm, the 
dancer falls on one kneo before one of tin 1 guestr, 
ami removing the veil, awaits the pressing of a 
diver coin upon his forehead, and to receive the 
exaggerated and poetical compliments of the donor. 
There is one movement in these dance-; which 
i$ admirable, though there are few who tail accom¬ 
plish it, for it means a complete subjection and 
training of the muscles. The dancer suddenly 
stands erect with outstretched arms, flic head 
thrown back. Then from Ins font up a little 
t rembling—a little shudder, as it were—pa«ws up 
the body, to die away in the tips of the fingers 
of the outstretched hands, hi it* upward move¬ 
ment each portion of the limbs and body trembles 
alone; the rest is motionless* and even the 
trembling is so delicate that it might piv-is almost 
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WtwranvedL The rigidity o£ the body w unjlh* 
turtwd, find erne rather than s*.^ ilii^ iL-wmiinii 
“ nervtraft thrill" which illumines the figure, aa 
though giving life U> ft statue* 

Hut I digress. The DeHnns and the Dim* were 
the gr«it families of the Anjew tribe. Of the t«o 
the Dei Ians were the mwt powerful for the old 
Sheikh hud many sons and nephew h nitd I’m -fork- 
Naturally the eternal jealousy MM* and ended 
in an open quarrel For a time the two families 
lived apart, hilt in the end a reconciliation wan 
arranged. DuHfln ttnd his family visited Duo* to 
partake of a great fc*»t to celebrate the tormina- 
{ion uf their' quarrel. While eeeted oyer the 
steaming savoury dishes in the courtyard of Dima a 
house a signal was given, and Deiian and hi:- *«*»« 
were shot, many of Us retainers ohm falhng 
victims to the carefully-prepared treachery l'Oi 
a time DttfiS waa undisputed chief of the tnbe 
in his stronghold on the very summit uf ft moun¬ 
tain. 1 had beat n prisoner in this house not long 
before for ft few day ^during the latter part of 
the time when I was taken by Raisnli—and ®y 
recollection of Dues, whom ! knew* well and of 
Ida household La n ptofttePt one. I was treated 
iiot mdv with respect but also with great frn ndii- 
oks, ;iud my time of captivity was rendered ns 

easy and ns pleasant lift poteibfe. 

Then, a little later, the Dow family l*p*n to 
nay the penalty of their treachery and mtirder. 
One by one they were « sniped " and died. » 
times it was by day, sometime* by night, but always 
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a weli-dhwterJ and unfailing bullet from a Mauser 
rifle. fired fr o m the rocks or brushwood. Then 
c*niH febt* turn of Pooh himself. Hr wuk rifling u 
mule on his way to a lucid marker surrounded by 
hi-* retainers. The bullet seemed to avoid bis men, 
and found its mark in their chief. He fell dead. 
And so the blood-fcud went on, carried out hy 
duo mini ulaue. He was a nephew of the Sheikh 
Dcilan, by name Hen Ahmed, who had escaped 
the massacre at Dana's house. 1 knew him well 
—:x handsome young man , not knowing what 
feur meant and sworn to revenge. He was nbot 
at last, hut ho had killed Duos and eleven members 
of ln> family. Hie names of Duns and Deilan aro 
already almost forgotten in the Anjem. If any 
members of the families still live they have fallen 
to the unimportance of ordinary tribesman, mid 
others have arisen in their place. 

Of one other An j era chief n few words must lie 
Of all my Month amongst the mountaineers 
lie iv m the one whose friendship 1 inak v allied 
mid appreciated. Sid El Arbi bol Aysb was fi 
member of an important Shsreefi&n family of the 
Anjera, and a direct descend ant of the Prophet 
Moha mm ed, and n brigand as well—the two 
professions so often go together in Morocco l Of 
nndoubted courage—the Spaniards gave him the 
name of “ Valiento "—he hud taken part in many 
tribal fights, and once, with a handful of his 
followers, had held bis mountain fastness against 
several hundred tribesmen. His aim was unerring, 
and woe betide the rutin at whom he -hot. I p 
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to tbo end of his abort iife—W was killed in 10i 5 

_Ijb was a constant visitor of my house, coming 

regularly from Ms mountain home to spend a. 
week or m at Tangier. Ho won the heart of 
every one bo met—* brigand pefliaj^ but a 
brigand against whom no accusation of cruelty 
(v JW ever made. With the hercdiraiy manner of 
u chief whose family originated 1300 year: ago 
with tlie Prophet Mohammed, with a preaeitrt* 
of much grace nad manly beauty, with a voice 
that charmed and a personality that attracted, 
8id 13 Arbi be! Ayah was the perfect type of 
Moroccan mountaineer gentleman. His open smile, 
hie good-natured wit, rendered him ft per*o»a grata 
t vt-rvwhere, arid nowhere was. he more welcome 
than hi my how*. 

Sid El Arbi's moral courage was as great as Ins 
physical courage, for he hold himself aloof from 
rdj' hia tribe when in 1013 they declared war on 
the Spaniard*. For a Wig time he refused to 
fight, though thereby endangering hid own life, 
for his fellow-tribesmen at one moment meditated 
Ins assassination on tilts account. Unfortunately, 
however, the Spaniards did not appreciate hi* 
.action, nor know bow to turn it to their benefit; 
and yet he was perhaps the only loyal friend upon 
whom they could have counted in the Aiijcra, 
[ n the question of a sale of some of his lands, 
with the accompanying water righto, to the Spanish 
authorities of Ceuta, he was treated in » manner 
that is bed left undescribed. Briefly, he never 
received but a small portion of Urn purchase price. 
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Every advantage hn<1 been taken of his good wilt 
to bargain over the transaction till (he sum agreed 
upon was preposterously email, awl ©von nuwt *>f 
that he never got* Exasperated at this treatment, 
and urged by the gibes of lut triUiinen, he eventu¬ 
ally took u j> arms against the Spaniards. A very 
few weeks later lie was killed in batt le, struck down 
by a fragment of a sheik 

Shortly before his death I hod arranged an 
interview between him and a high Spanish author'’ 
ity, in the hopes of bringing about a reconciliation 
and of obtaining Sid El Arbi bcl Ayah’s influence 
in the interests of i*eace. Unfortunately the 
Spanish official did not realise that he was dealing 
not only with a powerful youug chieftain but also 
with a member of one of the oldest families in 
Morocco—and, moreover, ft gentleman. With a 
want of tact that amounted utmost to insult, the 
Spaniard asked Sid El Arbi whether the real reason 
of his taking up arms against them was because liis 
wives had stigmatised him as a coward and had 
rendered his life unbearable at home. In Modem 
countries one does not talk to a man of his women, 
but Sid El Arbi laughed and replied, “No, tliat 
was scarcely the reason.’’ 

“ I suppose they called you a L coward and a 
1 Christian 1 for not taking up arms against us ? ” 
continued the unfortunate Spaniard. 

I tried my best to change the conversation into 
other channel*, but it was ton late. Again Sid El 
Arbi laughed. 

“ Ko,” he replied again, “it was not that. AH 
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the world knows 1 am not a coward, mid some of 
my bed friends an- OhristianB.” 

“*■ Then wind made y<ni fight uaf* 

*' T will tell you,’* Raid Bid El Arbi, -till *muling' 
Uut very angry. “I boro all the gibes till one day, 
in desperation, I was called a ' Spaniard.’ That 
insull was more than human nature could ('em. 
From i hat moment I have been at war with you.’’ 
Still smiling, Bid El Arbi m, and. breaking »ff 
his interview before it* object hud been readied, 
bitdi- adieu to our host and left the hou»e. 

It wm the final straw. Ho wfmmcd to film 
A nj era, and died fighting a tdmrt time after. 

The oooQpatiou of Tot nan hy the Spaniard*!!! 
Iftl- put an cud to all travel La the mountain* 
of North-West Morocco, where in the pu*l 1 had 
*i'CHt wo many pleasant months, f idling for trout 
and shooting- A few month# before the SpMfufa 
troops entered the town the road* were still safe, 
mid English Jodie* rodo alone over the forty-1 wo- 
mile track that led from that town to Tangier 
Bat nowadays the tribe# have completely change 
in character, for they have become distrust- 
fid, and are always at war. As late a* the 
spring of 11112 Sir Uegintdd Lister, who was 

British Mini ntor to Morocco—lie died, alaa I in 
November 11n* .“tun* year— and I made several 
Incursions overland to Tctuan ujiaccompumed by 
any one except our grooms. Often a mounted 
soldier of the police would start with os, but w 
always left him far behind, and no doubt he would 
turn hack. Sir Reginald had bought and re* to red 
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it delightful Jjttle Uooriidi house In Tetuan, and 
titero we f- 1 ji B xit our week-ends. We would k-Jive 
Tangier at eight in the morning, and arrive at 
Tetu&n at three in the afternoon, with an hour 
for lunch en route : not had going, for the distance 
is forty-two miles, and the road in many places a 
mere stony track. Sometimes, if the going wax 
heavy, v,r. changed horses half-way, hut as a 
rule I rode one horse right through. From Tel mm. 
delightfully situated uvi r looking the wide valley, 
with Its background of rugged peaks, wo would 
make excursions to the country round, with merely 
a man who knew the country as a guide mid our 
grooms. Leaving early in the mornings, we rode 
to the mountain villages, to meet everywhere 
with the kindest of welcomes from the people. 
Some of these villages had seldom—and [ncrhape 
never—been visited Uv Europeans, and our coming 
caused much interest. At times the tracks were 
too rough for our horses, and we would leave ilieai 
in charge of our men. mid scramble up the n»'k.s 
to the lit 111 groups of thatched huts that seemed 
to hang to the mountain-side. The views were 
always beautiful, often extending over the whole 
Straits of Gibraltar, which seemed hut u narrow 
stream dividing the rugged mountains of Africa 
from Europe. 

T hen came the Spanish occupation, and the 
closing of all this country. With all the troop at. 
their disjftosal, it took several years before these 
villages were reached. The mountains, where 
many Europeans used to comp and shoot in 
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jierfi’tf itrcurity, tire its difficult of ■teiTsB t o -da y 
as the wildest regions of Central Africa, and far 
more urtanfe. While in the French Protectorate 
immense regions, unexplored until the advent of 
the French* can be tovoW lu perfect security 
“■often by train or motor—the advent of the 
Spaniards has. on the contmiy, tended to ulnae 
rho greater part of the zone which tics under 
their influence, many parts at which were formerly 
open to travellers and sjxuriUmen. 

It need not have been so. At first thirds 
went tolerably 'well* but want of knowledge of 
the natives and their ways, want, of tact, and 
want of generosity quickly brought about mi.-'- 
lmilciHtaudingH* with the result which exists to-day 
—it total absence of security, constant aggression, 
and little accomplished. 

Throughout the whole period of the war ftaiauli 
maintained this pro-German attitude, lte pos¬ 
sessed at the same time the absolute confidence 
of the Spanish Government, which supplied him 
with almost unlimited minis of money, with riflt* 
and ammunition, and with uniforms for his native 
troops and foods Luffs to feed them. Any one who, 
from knowledge of l he lUnation or of the man, ven¬ 
tured to express an opinion that EUwuli's sentiments 
toward Spain might be open to doubt, was assailed 
by official denunciations and press attacks from 
Madrid, Vet the situation was perfectly clear* 
Raisult was gaining time. He was increasing his 
wealth and his meniiH of resistance—if the situation 
should require resistance—and gave little or no 
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thought to iinyont or anything except him < If and 
hk own future. I sent to Um once during the war 
mitt inked him whether it was trtw he was taking 
Gorman money. He evaded my question in Ms 
answer. He replied, 41 If the British or French, 
or any other nation have money to give away, I 
will willingly accept it—the more the better,’ 

He worked in riie interests of Germany because 
he nt* pakl to do so. Just ns lie would have worked 
in the interests of any other country under .similar 
irireumstnnecsi. When Kri&tili realised the results 
of the war, arid the rejoicings For the signature of 
peace were being held at Tangier— it wu> on 
1 4th duly 1919, — Rniduli sent to me to say 
that he too was keeping the peace by Jmvmg 
massacred a few hundred Spaniards. He congratu¬ 
lated France ami England, he said, on having got 
rid of Germany, and would himself rid the Allies 
** of another enemy, Spain,” So much for his 
German proclivities 

At the end of the war the condition of affairs 
in the Spanish zone was frankly impossible, from 
every one’* point of view. Tin Spaniards had ; ut 
their money on the wrong horse: the Allie* had 
won. anil Madrid hail to explain away the evil 
purposes to which the Span in h Government lmd 
allowed its zone in .Morocco to he put—and it was 
not an easy explanation. Too late they begun U> 
expel the German spits, and to pat down Uis 
intrigue that had liecn allowed practically free 
scope up to then. Nor was Spain's own position 
in her zone a pleasant one- Even the Spanish 
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High CoinmiBdiont'r w ns to all intents and purposes 
under Robtulf-J orders, and m> Spaniard could 
travel in <i great part of their both* without a 
special passport from the brigand chief. One or 
two who ventured to do so disappeared, and nothing 
more wan heard of them. 

At last public opinion in Spain revolted, Kaimdi 
hud receive*] millions of pesetas of good S[wiiiab 
money for which he had rendered m> wmet!*, unless 
the prevention of Sp.'iidrih ccenjMtinn of rlic country 
can h( Considered us a service. General Jordana. 
the Spanish High < ’onimisaioncr; died Middeuly in 
Tetnan, and the Spanish Government decided upon 
taking action. What amounted to an ultimatum 
was sent to Itaisuli—and disregarded—and a criws 
arose. General Bcrengucr, an able Spanish general 
with considerable knowledge of Morocco, was ap¬ 
pointed Spanish High Commlaaianer, and success 
fully inaugurated his period of office by winning 
over the Urge ami important Anjora tribe 10 the 
aide of Spain. Hut even lie made too wire of 
success, and n few days after he had mode a 
declaration to line “Press” staling that there 
would be no more fighting in Morocco, the 
Spanish forces received a very severe check at 
the hands; of RoisitlL The series of combats of 
Wad its*, began on I Itb July, and lusted rill 
13 th July 1010. The Spanish authorities made 
every attempt to liide the truth of what had 
occurred, but- failed. All the assists rice, nil Urn 
money, and all the aims the Spaniards had for 
five yvurs been giving to Baisuli were now turned 
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against the donors, as any one w ho really know the 
situation had Jong realised must ultimately >«? 
the owe. The small Spanish force operating on 
t he nortlt ejects of the Wad Itas hills, about twenty 
milt,- from Tangier, wiw practically cut to pieces. 
The losses have never been published, but 1 have 
every reason to believe that they were about 
3Q0 killed and probably 1000 wounded. There 
were no prisoners, aud the Spanish wounded were 
tnim saeretl to a mail. Not only were iimsuli'r; 
forces, thanks to the generosity of Liu- very jwopfe 
he was attacking, well armed, but they were also 
pot*K«*ed of Spanish uniforms, dwguised iu which 
they wt-it- able to massacre a column of over J 7(1 
soldiers. To add to the horrors of this episode, 
Kaisuhfi tribesmen came provided with hand- 
grenade* and asphyxiating bomba. This ili-.nfcr 
—for, whatever the Spaniards may assert, it was 
a disaster — led to fresh revelations. The hospitals 
were reported to be in a shocking state of neglect ; 
them were no (teds for the wounded, and complete 
disorganisation in every department. 

The Spanish Government at last realised that 
something must, be done, or a continuance of *he 
policy hitherto pursued would soon provi fata! to 
Spanish prestige, not only in Morocco but «k» 
in Europe, Tlie general responsible far the fate¬ 
ful incident* of July was dismissed, anti General 
Silvestre, a well-known enemy of Rabuli, was sent 
frtuti Spain to take command. Vast quantities of 
material were shipped to Africa, including aero¬ 
planes. tanks, artillery, rides mid ammunition, o fill. 
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happily, hospital nocaosories in sufficient quantities. 
£n two months frum the critical days* of July the 
Spatiifih army is Morocco wm* prepared onto more 
to advance and to drive Kalsuii from his mountain 

strongholds. 

The new campaign began on 27 th Septum loir 
JsHfl. Twelve thousand Spanish troops were col¬ 
lected to form the principal columns which worn 
to encircle the .Fondak of Wad whence 

Raisnli held the road leading from Tangier to 
Tetuiin. In former days this road was open to 
traffic, and parties of lady tourist* often nub* from 
Tangier to Tetuan accompanied only hy a native 
guide. Since the occupation of Tctuan by ihe 
Sponiank, Raisuli bad closed this track to all 
hnt natives. Its importance to the Spaniards 
waa paramount, for it forma the one direct means 
of communication between (he district of Teluao 
and of Lavoie hr on the Atlantic roast. As long 
aa IlaisuU held the Pondak no communication was 
jKisstblt 1 , and to proceed from one town to another 
m the Spanish JKWte the only mean* was by (tea. 
The Spanish forces advanced with caution, Itai* 
soli's tribesmen offered no great resit to i are. They 
were powerless in the presence of the immense 
war material the Spaniards had lately brought to 
(lie -eene of action. Artillery mid aeroplanes 
harassed them. Shells and bombs burnt their 
villages, and killed their women and children. 
The odds were too great. For a moment the 
operations were checked by a small revolt of 
unlive troops behind the Spanish lines. Spanish 
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officers anil tutu were massacred; but the snatlny 
v vs suppressed. and the columns, attacking from 
three directions, drew near the fanduk. 

' On Saturday. 4th October, there remained only 
a veir few kilometres, and tin? Spanish troops 
hiui tiireadv begun the ascent ut the slope- leading 
up m thu Fowliik. On Sunday morning the ui - 
rounding brush-covered hill?* were heavily bam- 
luudcd. and the troupe advanced on the last stage 
of their march, burning everything that would 
burn o route. From the* hill* almvc Tangier 1 
could see the bursting sheila, the explosions of 
fulling bomba, the ruthless destruction of villages 
by fin?—in fact, the ruining of hundreds of families 
and the rendering desolate ddWtf °f homes, which 
marks the introduction of civilisation into tlii- pan 
of Morocco. 

And somewhere on those mountain-tops nfliHUlI 
saw it too, and as ho never forgot or forgave the 
destruction of his castle at Zinnt, so ho will ne'er 
forget or forgive this last campaign. He may bo 
impotent to light a force numerically more than 
twice bis own. and armed with every modern and 
hideous appliance d *J**» llflfci tf I kn'.u bi- char¬ 
acter and his warfare, he will wage a guerilla 
campaign of midnight attack and murder Mint 
will last long and prove costly in its toll of lives 
amongst the invaders of his country. 

Till' solution rests with the Spaniards. If t hey 
bring prosperity and justice to the natives of their 
MUD they will "be left in peace. At present they 
have brought neither. but much may be hoped 
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from the Spanish Government, which realise* ilutf. 
the manner of their occupation of Morocco i* jm 
important, for the good tuune ol Spain u i* their 
conduct of affaire in the Peninsula Etaelt They 
tniutt not forget that Baisuli still lives, and that le¬ 
ts. in his way. the biggest mini in Morocco. 

There arc few Countries that, could produce [t 
UaiiiulL It necessitates ail environment which 
exists, perhaps happily- only in sorb countries 
Morocco. Yet during the taat. few years of his 
career he him tumle himself famous, and a real 
touch of romance surrounds the brigand, who, 
bom uf an aristocratic family, has terrorised and 
yet in n way protected Tangier, ft city of 40,000 
inhabitants, the seat of a dozen legations. In 
suite of his celebrity, very few Europeans have 
ever seen him. He ha* seldom, if ever, been 
photographed, and never written his name m the 
uutogmph collector’s album. He ha* In-ctt iitrough- 
utl t it wad of luvstarious jjersonnge, half-saint. half" 
blackguard, whom every courageous male tourist 
^ volunteered lo capture and many a still 
more courageous female tourist, to marry. Mum 
Ahmed er-Kabuli is unique—and |*rhapa. after 
all, one? of hU kind is enough. 














SAINTS, SHEREEFS, AND SINNERS 

The political influence that the Mwilrtft ton* 
fraternities" possess in Morocco is not to 

estimate, in ordinary time,' of pea™ and pro** 
jwrity it is probably very smalL but the germ of 
faimtititifii which can never be entirely 
trom such cults, might under certain eircmnst*m<J 
become a dangerous factor in the situation. 

In Morocco reside a large number of Sherteinu 
families, descendants of the Prophet foremoet 
amongst them that of the reigning Sullen. As 
.Shereefs they claimed in the past- and wore per¬ 
mitted, great privileges. They went universally 
respected, not only »w forming a aupenor and 
religious nobility, but also on account of their 
great local influence, which they used a* * me±1 ™ 
of mediation between the secular authorities and 
the tribesmen, Considered, through their pessn- 
sjon of the holy “BArakn"—the birthright of ail 
descendants of the Prophet—a* men to whom 
oriHnary laws were not applicable* xhvw P* 1 ’ 11 
famillei especially certain elected represantatfviw 
of them, possessed extraordinary influence and 
ppwer. Tlieir advice was sought, and fnllowti.., 
K rhe country people on every *l liesta ® 1 ^ * nd 
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their decision were accepted .±± Sind in ail points 
In <l£sptitc-. even though at times fchdr judgment 
miuht bo contrary to the unalterable laws of Islam. 
Not only did these Shoroefa live beyond tin reach 
of the ordinary civil and oriinitml laws, they were 
also considered as meriting no punishment for their 
sins. Tin.-; immunity from the laws of tiod and 
man gave them unlimited opportunity—of which 
they were u* unity not slow to take advantage—to 
practise extortion and tyranny, “ frailties " which 
were accepted in silence by the people, who saw, 
or imagined they sa>v, in every act and deed of 
their Sliereef* the guidance of t he hand of God, 

Existing largely on offerings brought to them, 
or to the tombs of their ancestors, by pious pil¬ 
grim*, and ujKin a system of religion* taxation, 
the ►Sheirefion families formed a class entirely 
apart, and though often enough thoroughly bad, 
they not tmscidom wore of great use in settling 
inti-rtrihnj disputes and preventing bloodshed. 

To such a class European invasion, or any form 
of stable and just government, meant ruin, and 
it is not surprising that it was the Sbereeiiitu 
families who hove in the pa^i. always been averse 
toanv hind of reform in Morooco. 

The arrival of the French in the country way 
iht- deathblow to the irregular iutfueuce of these 
families—not, ha it understood, that any repression 
took place, but from the fact that Oil oft peace and 
security existed in the country there was no longer 
any necessity for them. Intertribal disputes 
ceased with the advent of good government, and 
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fchu intervention of tJit- Khereefs ecoswl with it. 
’Hie system of general and just taxation put 11 
stop to much of the wtmm of the*o tamilies, 
for then* was no longer any necessity for tlio tribes* 
mm to pay large mm* Ut an influential Shwwf 
in order to avoid having to pay still larger ones 
to tin* Moorish Government, Although it has been 
the policy oF the French to uphold rather Hutu to 
suppress the greet influential families of Morocco, 
ctrotun-ihutc^ leave u evertholess lessened their 
repute and prestige. The native himself has 
*' found them out,” The spiritual lienefila they 
promised or bestowed—}mid for at a rather high 
price—were not as valuable ns- the temporal 
benefits which accrue from n just and reasonable 
IfOVemnienl. lie lias found that he can claim 
a* hbs right, ami not as a privilege U» be l lltr " 
chased by money, the justice nmi assistance Which 
hi- previously had. to buy, often without tangible 
results. The famous Shcrceflait families of lYnzzaJi, 
lion Jnd, and Tanwhlat arc becoming year by year 
more dependent u[wn Llieir agricultural wtotf> 
for their wellbeing, owiug to the fnlliug-off in the 
offerings of t he 11 faithful.’’ 'Hie Moor who formerly 
put a portion of his fortune into unproductive 
religion* investments in tin* form of offerings to 
Kin-reefs, now puts it into n-.il estate, U 1 ' ■■'till 
respect* tie- Sherecfs, he still kisses the h>-m of 
their robe*, but he keeps his money for himself. 

This greduni disappearance of reverence toward 
the living descendants of the Prophet has not to 
ativ great extent dimtmahed tha WIWsHo fl that 
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is paid to the loiuIm; of deceased saints. Of the 
two this vt nuration of ilie deceased is preferable 
to that of the living, for tit all events the buried 
Shereef i« dead and unable to stir up strife ami 
rebellion. The French policy has been extremely 
able with regard to iho “holy plsoes" and 
“tombs"—for which the authorities demand the 
{greatest respect, and which they themselves treat 
with respect, even bo far as assisting by influence 
mid gifts the prestige of the tomb or mosque as 
the case may he, H is this respect for the person 
and tradition of dead saints and scholars that 1ms 
given so strong an impetus to the " confraternities ’’ 
or sects of Moslem Morocco. 

The study of the introduction of these “ con¬ 
fraternities ” is beytuu] the sco|n: of this work, 
it is sufficient to state that many of them had 
their origin in the early days of Islam, some even 
before the time of the Baghdad Khalils, whtwu 
literary ta-ates and erudition introduced tho ideas 
of Indian and Greek philosophy into u religion the 
principal attribute of which is its eimpiioit}* and lack 
trf imagination, ft may almost bo said that tho 
only worn of judgment exhibited by Mohammed 
in originating the faith of Islam was in drpriving 
hb followers of what is so necessary to all oriental 
character, an environment of mysticism. But the 
want supplied itself, for so prosaic a religion ns 
Islam in its crude form wav irreconcilable with 
tho traditions and characteristic* of the Arab 
nature. One of the first innovations was the 
invention of tho 11 B/iraka “—or holy birthright 
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pertaining to (ioeoendmits <if the Prophet—which 
doctrine helped not a little to cause the first 
great split hi Mam* tUt* separation of the Sunni 
ami the Slidja. By file clone of the second century 
a.h. the traditions of Pnntheuun and the learning 
*4 India And Greece had bo permeated the Moslem 
world that there arose nil old cult under n new 
namp—Sufism—the truces of which exist toaiav 
in every one of the sects arid “jeoiififaterttltk**" of 
Morocco. 

More than the briefest survey of Sufism id ixn- 
po&dble here, but brief its it is, it wfij be sufficient 
to show how entirely the doc trill" stain In opart 
iron] or l hoi I ox Islam. 

To the Sufi the world is on illusion- It is merely 
o collection and massing together of the diii|H» and 
forms of things which hove no real existence, being 
but the fights and shadows of the reflection and 
“ essence 11 of the Deity, Given this theory, the 
Sufi considers that the highest ideal of life, and its 
ultimate aim, in the merging of ail individuality 
in this vague * * essence ” of the Deity. It can well 
be imagined how a doctrine of such a character 
can be misunderstood and misconstrued amongst 
an ignorant people, and to-day, in the place of 
pure Sufism, with its seeking after ideals, we find 
n mimlwr of sects, one and ail founded on Sufism, 
bm most of them erring far from its primitive 
aim. Vet the very incomprehetisiblenese nf these 
doctrines to the larger- part of the people who 
have Adopted them has given i» great impetus to 
the success of these “ Confraternities . 11 The real 
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phiIi.-ophv lifif. been lost, and its place hm been 
taken hy n belief, the more attract i vv in that it 
is inexplicable, Lhat the repetition of certain 
prayers and extract* from the Koran Imu mystical 
powerg tending to accomplish the aim in view, 
iko effacement of individuality. It h curious 
that no ail ml in tic forma are tuted in this *' dftr ’* 
—or formnia? —and that even to the most strict 
Moslem it would he difficult to find fault with the 
outward and visible form of the tenets of the 
L ' confraternities/ 5 Vet though in all North Africa 
the greater part of the population adhere* to the 
orthodox Malcki arhnol of Islam, the*: <©c(* are 
so impregnated with Sufism, and even with Neo- 
Platonism, as to be. one and all, completely 
unorthodox. 

In order that the importance of these sects may 
Iw realised, a few words are necessary ns to their 
organisation, for they owe their strength princi¬ 
pally to the system by which the various centres 
ar® kept in touch with one another, and obedience 
Ut supreme oniera guaranteed. 

fiaoh “ confraternitylias its ecu tin 1 “ zanuia 1 
or sanctuary’, where either the chief of the seel 
msidvti or fta founder is buried. From these centres 
their policy is promulgated, and by* men.its of sub¬ 
ordinate “looms*/’ each under the charge of a 
spiritual “ Sheikh 11 or L * frioltaddeni,’ 1 orders arc 
passed oil to the devotees, The larger “ *a<Hiia« " 
consist usually of n group of building* containing 
a mobile and quarters for pilgrims, and for the 
education of the ** tholha,” or scholars, all of whom 
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art' kept supplied with food from the fiimih hi the 
disposal of the local officials. It is at those 
** zaouias" that the initiation of the devotees 
t-likes place, mid that the followers of each sect 
gather together from time to time for religion* 
intercourse and «rvieoa. Scarcely a town exists 
in Morocco that ho> not “ eacuias’* of at least 
Jm If a dozen saints. All over the country districts, 
too, they arc found, often consisting of only h 
thatch hut in the vicinity of some rev eml 
t-omh, but none the (e.se a spot for the euiicentril¬ 
lion of the devotees, and the object of many along 
and weary pilgrimage. 

It ia not, necessary that the “ Sheikhs " of the 
sects, or even the founder, should be a descendant 
of the Prophet, though such is often tin- case. 
In some sects the choice of the supreme chief is 
elective, in some it is hereditary, us in the Wazzan 
family. In others, again, it is neither elective nor 
hereditary, it being left fro divine agency to (Ur- 
close who the heaven-appointed “Sheikh” may 
be. In this latter case, on the death of a “ .Sheikh," 
no move is made to name or discover his successor, 
Lu due time it. 41 becomes known ” that a certain 
adept at a certain spot h the new chief, and he is 
at once accepted as the spiritual loader, He need 
perforin no miracle; he necrl posses* no mark or 
sign to disclotse his calling; ho may be, and 
generally is, of extreme poverty ; and it is not 
apparently necessary that ho should have any 
great personal qaalifioations. There can l»e no 
doubt that this curious system of tiominutjnc 
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their religious “ Sheikhs," though not it! ways 
put into practice and hecoming rarer, b hut an 
example of tJio secrecy with which Lbair plana are 
mode and ■ ir=ied out, and that the man b really 
chosen by » secret council wit hout oven the know* 
ledge of the individual himself. Word ti sur¬ 
reptitiously went to the heads of oil the “ /..-uniiat*. 
anti upon a given day it b announced to the faith* 
ful that u (tew * l Sheikh. " has M appeared" 
in such and such a spot. The frequenter* of 
" zoomaa,” hundreds of miles apart, obtain the 
information upon the ifuue day, and llic credulous 
people consider it a revelation fmni bod, The 
** Dcrkaoun ” arc the principal aect that follow 
tliiw course. 

in tile hands of the supreme chief lies! the selec¬ 
tion of the minor “ Sheikhs,” who in turn possess 
certain limited powers in the nominating of the 
" mokaddems,* 1 or lesser nflkiah, all of whom 
have the right, as a rule, of initiating devotees, 
and all of whom are agents for the collection of 
Fund*. 

The general and public ten eta of the sects are 
good enough: chastity, patience, poverty, obedience, 
and prayer ore the principal teachings, though the 
” durDuidi,’ who abandons the ways oi the world, 
and the ” khoddom," who la merely an adherent, 
follow different rules of life and conduct. 

The importance of these Moroccan contra- 
temitdepends entirely upon the political in¬ 
fluence that they are abb to exert. When left la 
themselves, in ordinary times, they consist of 
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little more than religious institution' ami brother¬ 
hoods, of which (.lie concealed energies, smell oa 
they are, art* not called forth by circumstances, 
it is only when they come directly into contact 
with Europe and Europeans that their essentially 
raligioun Feature.- might become impregnated with 
anti-C'hrirttbn policy. A u .IHiad ” or “ Holy War,” 
accepted and furthered hy the united sects of 
Morocco, might he very dangerous. lint, happily, 
if is llLso very improbable. 

Perhaps the most renowned of all the ►Shtrevfiaii 
families of Morocco \s that of Wazzmi (Oaezzaji). 
Di^cended from the Prophet, the Sliorfa of Wuir.sMm 
can boost of an unbroken lineage for thirteen 
centuries, though it wan not until a couple of 
hundred yearn ago that they liecantf of great 
account. Up to that period they had apparently 
lived the ordinary devout lives of people of holy 
descent, no doubt looked up to and probably tht- 
reeipiente of many offerings. The laat few genera* 
(ions have, however, enjoyed a great renown 
throughout Morocco—Mulai Abdullah Shcraef, Sid 
el Hnj o I -Arbi, and Sid el-Haj Abdesafaio, The 
lost named, who died some twenty-five years ago, 
married mi Engl tab lady, still residing at Tangier, 
who carries on there many good and charitable 
work* amnnpt the Moor*. It wu> *he who intro- 
riuccd vaccination Into the country, and herself 
ban vaccinated many thousands of the people. 
She is much loved by (lie Moors and K»j>eeted by 
the European*. Her husband, Sid cl-Haj AImI- 
esalam, bad, by previous marriages with native 
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women, tliree who at tin* time of which I 

write—the end of the ’eighties and the early 
’nineties of the last century—resided in Wnxznu. 
In my early journey* I often nsiteii this fanatic*] 
ami difficult district, and Itecumc- great friends «f 
the two elder brothers. Ln I88JMK) I spent tunny 
months at their little religious Court, the only 
European in any of those regions. 

It was a life of great Interest: there were 
constant relays of pilgrims, who came to pray 
at tin? tombs of thr ancestors of the family mid 
ti> brim: offerings to its living niemliers. They 
would arrive by dofcens, and -.oinetiiue- by hun¬ 
dreds—men, women, and children, with caravans 
of tuuleis, ponies, and camels, laden with grain and 
other products of the country as an offering to the 
“ House of .Surety,” as it was rolled by the Motives, 
The&t' pilgrims, who ware lodged and fed by the 
Shereofs. were generally received in audience the 
day after their arrival. The Shorcefe, Mufai cl-Arbi 
and Sidi Mobauicd. received them separately, 
either Ln their little walled gardens, full of run ruin' 
winter and flowers, or else in one of the courtyards 
of the 14 xciouia ” or sanctuary. Often MuUU cl- 
Arbi would be seated just inside an open window, 
through which the parsing pilgrims could bend to 
kiss hi? holy raiment, while an offering in money 
was laid Upon the window-sill, to W dropped into 
m basket by the Shcreef as each pilgrim proceeded 
on his wav. When the entire string of visitor- 1 
liml pa&sodf Mulai cl-Arbi would count his newly- 
acquired wealth. Although the mini a were never 
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great—for the popukit ton cj( Morocco wa_- iu it* 
worst days of ojjprrsdon—the total received <luiiii^ 
the autumn and winter pilgrim w^trn was no 
moan one. 

The two brothers, Mulai el-Arid and Mulai 
Mohamcd, were of entirely dlScft&t characters. 
The elder was religious and timid, while his bral her, 
Mtiljii Mnhnmed, wa* a hunter and a man of 
courage nrirl notion, whose inlhu'nce over the 
surrounding wild mountain tribes was very great. 
He did not hesitate to u«- fore© when lie uon- 
ridared it necessary. During the period of my 
stay at Wazzan the town was constantly attacked. 
The S hr reefs had Organised a garrison for its 
defence, consisting of their followers and slaves, 
who were well armed and well supplied with 
ammunition. Sometimes these attacks were really 
serious, t hough the casual ties were never vtrj* 
great. On one occasion the enemy lost a dozen 
killed, 'an, «a far a>- I know, this was the largest 
number of iot^es on any one day. 

I was present on one occasion when an attempt 
was made to assassinate Mulai Mohnmcd. He 
was seated in a room which was built over an 
archway across a street. Ginning on to the street 
at either end of this room wen? two large windows. 
Tho ground below eloped upward*, so that any 
one higher up the street could see right through 
the room, ft was here that Mulai Mohnmed 
often sat, surrounded by particular friend* and 
retainers. We were there one afternoon drinking 
green ton, the favourite beverage of .Morocco, 
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whili" 6 rotation of the Sherc*'f$ was reading aloud 
from an old Arabic manuscript. Suddenly the 
glass of the windows at liotli endH of the room 
wan broketi, and uraultancauslv we heard the re¬ 
port of a rifle. There was a little panic amongst 
the guesta, but Mtiiai Mohallied, without a 
tuotttcni'x hesitation, ordered his cousin to con¬ 
tinue the reading. The bullet bad passed through 
the room, just missing the Shereof. The would-be 
lotsfusin wib never discovered. The shot had been 
fired from the tipjwr end of the street n hundred 
yards or *o away, and no Hue wan ever obtained 
na to who fired it. 

IVazzan was the home of tragedy. Except for 
tltr paramount influence of tin* iSfiereefian faniilv 
there wu* ho Government of any kind. The 
Sultans had at various fx>riods at tempted to en¬ 
force their jurisdiction, but bud never succeeded. 
Although ostensibly on good terms with the 
Sitrcofe, the jealousy between the reigning family 
and Wazstan was intense. The followers of the 
Sherecfi?, and such tribal villages which were 
counted as special devotee-* of Hi© “ garmia,” 
j^aid no taxes, u,nd were outside the jurisdiction 
of the Sultan's governors, The result was constant 
friction; but- the Wuzanis’ religious influence 
waii w strong, and in Much fear wa^i l.lioir name 
held, that on the whole the Shereefs were able to 
set the ,Sultan’a word at nought, 

Bnlli Mtiiai el-Arbi and Mulai Mohamed are 
long since dead. The elder brother was insane 
for some years before his death, and the lust time 
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I saw him hi* mind was completely deranged 
lie wait salted in a chair ill the centre of a semi¬ 
circle of his women, who wen*, of course, densely 
veiled, though it wan contrary to all tradition 
that they should be there nt all. Besides his 
ladies, the room contained several live sheep and 
a host of fowls due kit. and pigeons. He hail 
changed hut little in appearance. I noticed that 
Iiih rotai liens, who introduced me, paid perhaps 
more deference to the mad She reef than they had 
done in the days of his health ; hut oriental 
people have a strange reverence for Swain ity. 
Mulnl el-Arhi mode no sign of recognition, and sat 
immovable. I recalled to him the* month* I had 
a I tent- as hi# guest ami incidents of my many 
visits, but to uo avail. He listened, hut made no 
reply, though from time to time l noticed a 
puzzled look on his face. I made a move to go, 
hut with his hand he beckoned me to be seated 
again, and once more 1! continued trying to recall 
the wandering memory of my Lost. At last a 
gleam stoic into hi* eyes, and he said very alnwly. 
“ Yes. ant! greyhounds; lota of greyhounds.” 
He had remembered ; for. hunting often, I hat I 
kept quiti i number of native 11 olotigW" in the 
days of my stay at Wazzan. It was nil he said. 
He died a few months later. 

Some idea of the >-mctity of this man even in 
his own household can bo gathered from nn inri* 
dent which occurred during one of my visits. A 
cldna teacup of considerable value mt mining 
after tea had lieen served. The staves were sum- 
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raoned, tutti one was accused by the Sliweel—it 
mutt be confessed on no evidence—of having 
btok-n it. He Wfun severely beaten: when 1 say 
severely beaten, be received a flogging thmt would 
probably hove killed a European. Thai night, 
after the Sin;reef bad retired into his house* I 
went to see t he a lave, who, considering the Terrible 
punishment lie had received, was bearing up verv 
wen. I St*tod him if lie was guilty of the theft. 
His reply was pathetic. “ J have no recollection 
of having stolen the teacup, but 1 must have done 
so, for my lord flic Sherei-f has divine knowledge, 
and could not have made a mistake." The cup 
was found and the slave proved guilt! e*^, but- he 
received a severe reprimand for not having been 
aide to prove his innocence from the first. 

Malai Mob tuned, the younger of the two 
brothers, predeceased Mulai el-Arbi, He died of 
a lingering and painful malady. He was by far 
the most attractive of the two—a sportsman, 
energetic and witty, f n ecu m panted him on ninny 
a great hunt in the Wnzsan districts, when wiki 
boar, jackals, hares, and partridges were slain 
galore—driven from their covert by hundreds of 
tribesmen. Often these hunts lasted several days, 
and the evenings and nights were spent under 
canvas in feasting and revelry: great days and 
great nights f 

The third brother, Mulat Thami, liad also a 
tragic end. He had served as a youth in the 
I 1 ranch Army in Algeria, and had learnt to read 
and write French, but he had fallen h victim to 
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intemjiorance. He w<ta a good deal younger than 
hi;> two brothers, lunJ the boh of another wife, 
and considerable jealousy existed between them* 
He complained that his shore of i tie revenues, did 
not reach him, and that he was often .sorely in 
need of money. When drunk lie at limes beta rue 
very violent; on other occasions he iras charm ine, 
an excellent con vernations list, and lie hod re¬ 
ceived a gtw a I education, Drink at length aftected 
his brain, and a series of incidents led to hia 
imprisonment. I was at Wazzan at the time. In 
a fit of madness lie fired from a window of hia 
house upon people poking to the mnsqur- to 
prayer. Several were killed, but hit 1 sanctity 
renders! him immune from any punishment. The 
townspeople stated it was the "Will of God. 
manifested through the holy Shereof, and some 
even envied the people who hud found death at 
his hands. All that was done was to post a soldier 
in front of his house to warn t lie* passers-by that 
there was a risk of being shot 1 The same night 
Mulai Tlmmi wrote me a letter. It is undated— 
it wan Deceml>er 1880—and is written in French :— 

11 Mon cileb Ami, —ile vona pric do dire a mes 
fruits quo je lo» remercie boaucoup do nravoir 
envoyer encore un so Id at pour me tser. pareequo 
aujourtl'hui j'ai monttf dans moo 4 couba ’ pour 

J irendre un peu d'nir. Comme jo regardai par Is 
enetre je voyai ud sold&t arm6 do cn rubble, 
J’avaiS peur. tdors j*at amid aar lui nut carabine, 
maifl com me il m’ft Hit qu‘il no mo few rieti jc 
}’(U iwi^sd traiiqiiileraent. Aussitot cat nlle 
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dire A nit-* fivirrt que j’ai von In Ic tuer. de vouh 
jure par la leto de noire Prophite Mohamet hi jo 
vnudrai fflire i,a j’.ii d’auires endroita oil je [tourr-.ii 
I tier lout cc qui passe, mab settle misfit je tie mis 
pafi foil. J’at i in- ues hommos jmrreqiie jVl a is ivre. 
ti piiia en col ere, jV iian»e du voyage et 4 cause 
d'lmd liirttoii i- f litre mot et mi clu-ril Jt- volt# jure, 
moil cher ami, quo je tuvain pus In tele a rrmi, 

“ Main tenant, chcr ami, dites 4 Altiiev el-Arbi 
qu'U me rend moil mulct et qti'3 ni’envoi© de 
I’argent, car je crt-vc de faim, mot et am ftuniDe, 

’* Jc vnu»? prie de fair© votre possible avee men 
tore* pout me sauver la vie moi et ma paovre 
men-. Le conn do fusil qu’il m’a donnd It* soldaf, 
oe tn’a flUrape. 

** eoiiLme (fa qfi’ou doit ctrv les freres J 

MrtEY Tom a Mr.'* 

(TrctiwkiHrm,) 

" Mr tie ah Frtevd,— 1 beg you to tefJ my 
brothers that 1 thank them very much for having 
f*t‘nt still another soldier to kill mo, for to-day 1 
went up to my couba (upper room) for a Jittk* 
air. As I looted out of the window 1 s&iv u ,uldier 
■iruled with Ida rifle, 1 was afraid. and I aimed 
mv rifle at him, but as he told me he would do 
nothing : let him pass quietly. He at once went 
to my brothers to nay that ! had wished to kill 
him. 1 swear to you on the head - J our Prophet 
Mohamed that if I had wished to do so T Imre 
other plures from which I could kill every one 
who posses, only I am no!, mad. f killed tfuMtV men 
b« cause ! was drunk, ;tud aUo angry on mrmmt 
of a journey utul on account of a story between 
me and a Shenscf. J swear to you, mv dear friend, 
that i was * oil my head.’ 
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"Now. dear Mend, ask Mulai d-Arbi to ret uni 
iul* my mule, ami that he -send me some money, 
tor my family and I an? starving. 

" 1 Mg you to do yrrar utmost with my brother*, 
so as to Have my life and that, of my poor mother. 
The shot that the soli dor tired missed me. 

“ Is it thus that brothers should be ? 

Muley TomiAMi. 1 ' 

Hu omitted to state in this letter that he had. 
a-? noil us killing l he people he speaks of ( attempted 
to murder the two sous of his brother Mulai 
Mohameti, by firing on them inside the mosque 1 

On Christina* night, a few weeks after these 
ineideiita. 1 went to so© Mulai Tlumii, who had 
been sttber and in his right mind tor some time. 
We were tn go hunting the next day at dawn, 
and a few* details of our excursion still remained 
to in' settled. I had auppor with him, but >m 
leaving the supper-room in which we hail spent 
tin* evening I was treacherously attacked by the 
Sliejeef and his slaves. In the struggle I fed down 
th<* steep flight of stair*. My call tor help had 
alarmed some passers-hy, and the Shereefs re- 
tainera heard voices in the street. They fled, and 
their master disapj>eared into the inner part of 
Uio house. After a slmri period of unconsciousness 
1 was wide to open the door uml gd out into the* 
st i vet—a pitiful figure, my dot hr-? torn Co rags 
mul stained with blood from a wound on the head, 
happily only skin-deep, and mudi bruised. 

Mulai Thdiui was imprisoned. After m jn“riod 
of incarceration at Wazz&u he was taken to Tangier, 
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but lie had In*'tune quite Insane, and on being 
brought into the presence of his father. .Sid ef-Haj 
Ahdesalam, who still lived at Tangier, he wanted 
tu assassinate him. He whs confined at Tangier, 
and saint little time later was sent to a lunatic 
asylum in Prance, where he lived for soveml vt-ara, 
-suffering from the -■strange dehmoti for a Moham¬ 
medan—that he was deans Christ. 

Wiuzmi was at this period the most lawless 
plane in Morocco. Many murder* of important 
jwrsonages took place. The almost total immunity 
of the Khcrcefa from punishment—for it was only 
thta head of the family who had the right to 
imprison them, a right dangerous to exercise for 
fear of reprisal*—increased vrimcL One instance 
will be sufficient to demonstrate the ab&nlutv 
anarchy which existed. 

A Fez merchant, who was refilling at Wazznu 
nt tliis time. fHwsessetl a daughter who was re¬ 
puted to be of great beauty. A Hlicreef n skat I the 
father for his daughter’s hand in marriage, and 
was refused. The Fez merchant desired her to 
many a vnung man of hie own native town, and 
the Kherecf in question was quite undesirable. In 
tinif! (lie wedding of the young Fezzi and the girl 
took place. It was night, and the bridegroom 
rode At the head of the procession, which had 
proceeded to fetch the bride from her father's 
house. In the gaily-decorated “ A maria "—a wort 
at box carried on a mule’s back—was the bride, 
surrounded by her relations. Many of the* crowd 
carried lanterns, and the air rang with the gay 
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music of tinxntd and Suddenly the pro¬ 

cession wai attacked by a group of men emerg¬ 
ing from a ~ide street. It wo* the diuppomted 
Sbereef and his retainers The bridegroom woe 
allot, the guest* dispersed, and the bride carried 
off to the house of the Shereef. who forthwith 
married her, 

Wazzan, surrounded by its gardens anti olive 
graved, if, one of the most picturesque towns in 
Morocco. J't. is situated on the eastern slopes of a 
douhle-peaked mountain, with an extensive view 
over range after range of wild kills to the highland*, 
often snow-covered, of the Shcahouau dietrit L 
Snow often falls, and lies for two or three days 
together, m Wazzai) iteelf. Tiie result is incon¬ 
venient, for as fast as it accumulates on the flat 
roofs of the houses the inhabitant* shovel it off 
into the streets, wlueh at times are completely 
blocked. Situated on the borders of the ** Jibala " 
—mountaineer M —country then? is no district 
more turbulent, and Wu/zan has been for several 
years unvidted by Europeans. It falls in the 
French sphere of influence, end its occupation by 
the Protectorate troops has lately Ixsen spoken of 
a* iinmincut.* The town hn* lost much of its 
religious prestige, All over Morocco the reverence 
for the many Sherccrfian families i» disappearing, 
the native finding that the spiritual return in 
blessing.* is scarcely worth the financial sacrifice 
that is entailed to obtain them. In fact, the days 

' IVi'iu. wii ocrupi*cl tj ill* PrrOtli Prt!(ftol«1» Stidp >B 
Ortuter lOiC. 
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th® “ Holy Shcroefa " are nearing an end, 
though there ia still a new role for then) to play 
in Morocco. Their influence, if exerted for good, 
may yet bo very beneficial to the country, ami 
tl,. -mm and grandsons of the English wife of Sid 
ol-Haj Ahdesalaro art', aetting a good example. 
Her eldest grandson, who sjieakc Trench and Eng- 
Iwh perfectly, la to-day a brilliant young cadet of 
the Protectorate army in tho now military school 
for tho sons of 4 * Nobles ' at lUckne*. His younger 
broHietij arc to enter various professions, in which 
they can look for every success in the future. 

The following sects are the moat influential and 
numerous in .Morocco :— 

Dtrixtoufa ;— Followers of Mulai el-Arbj ben Ahmet I 
d-Derkaoui, who was )K>m about 1730, and is 
buried in the tribe- Lui da of the Beni Zrruai tribe, 
in the mountains of North-West Morocco, to the 
north of Fez. He way a Sherecf, or de^cemlant of 
tile Prophet, and a renowned scholar. He him* 
seif practised the cult of the flhu Jili scot, it branch 
of the better-known Kadoriu, or follower-- of Mulni 
Abdul Kuder el-Qhnului of Baghdad. 

1 he order of the '* Uorkaoua is certainly the 
mott powerful in Morocco. It. iy, a s a rule, entirely 
religious, but would be capable of speedy secret 
organisation and combined political action. [t 
is a socialistic " and " ascetic n sect, dcpreciat- 
iog ail temporal rulers, and only accepting the 
Nultans of Morocco on the grounds of their Shcr- 
eeflan descent. They accentuate the great doc¬ 
trine of Islam, the Dnity of God, ami conmder the 
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iTophet and ail other holy men of secondary 
importance. though they reverence (Iieut, They 
in ay jH-rlmph best be described em the Unitarians 
of Morocco. Besides counting a very large number 
of devotees amongst the middle ttb^, the sect 
Imasts malty professional adherents. for the most 
part beggars, who can be recognised by their 
rosaries of exaggeratedly large lie fids. 

The political influence—at present non-existing, 
hut capable of almost instantaneous ap)>cariiin.'e, 
should circumstances bring it to Hfe—v.f this 
in important. Exerted in the interests of peace 
and order, it might prove invaluable in a time of 
irouble, for not only is the sect very numerous, 
but it 'Xiuld also bring much preKwirv to bear on 
the people, and other sects. On the coot ran - , 
should the Derkautm proclaim a campaign Against 
Europeans and European Influence, their power 
would lx? equally strong in the interests of evil, 
especially in stirring up other religious seels of 
more fanatical tenets, such As the Aiesaoua and 
Ha macho. 

The Derkooua seem to be the only confraternity 
in Morocco that still maintains intact their secret 
organisation. 

Aismoua, —Followers of Sidi ben Aiwa. A sect 
diiting from the seventeenth century a,©.; the 
founder is buried at Mekn&s, where the great annual 
festival in his honour is held, on the Mouloud, 
or Prophet’s birthday. The adherents nf this sect 
are principally people of the lower classes. They 
resemble mar© the " dervkhes ” of the East than 
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the generality of the other Moroccan sects, for 
tliov dance, and work themselves* into a state of 
wild frenzy, in which they devour live sheep, glass, 
burning coals, tin; leaved of the “ prickly f*i?ar," 
and other cep udiy indigestible foml, A number 
of fables, oi little interest, are stated as being the 
origin of these very unorthodox proceedings, which 
are looked on askance by the educated Moor, 
tjldi hen Aissa is also the patron saint of the snake* 
charmers. 

Although when excited to a state of frenzy the 
“ Ai&guiua ' .ire capable of acts of fanaticism, 1 hey 
are in their ordinary lives, as a ride, peaceful law- 
abiding people. There arc *' zaouios ” of the 
soot all over Morocco, presided over by “ Sheikhs " 
mill " motauldcniH ” ; but their organisation aj>- 
pernoi to l>c tdmost entirely |iH«lbnl, and therefore* 
capable of no sudden political com bi nu t inn—nor 
need Midi be looked for in any cose. There am a 
certain number of professional adherent*, musicians, 
reel lets, simke-ohonuerw, who travel from town to 
town, arid live on charity, 

ftawmdM ,—Followers of Nidi Ali bon Hnrodouch, 
who is buried on the slopes of the Zarhotm Moiin* 
tains, near Meknes. Like the Aksaoiiu, whom i Lev 
much resemble, they are principally people of the 
lower classes. When worked into a state of re lig ions 
frenzy, they out their heads, with hatchet* and 
throw up heavy cannon-balls which they lot fall 
on their skulls. They are Capable of faimik-ism 
when in a frenzicai state, but peaceful citizens in 
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ordinary life, There art* a fow professional Hannv- 
cha, who perform in the towns umi country markets 
for money. 

Taibiya .:—Follower* of Mnki Taivob. son of 
ft I ttla i Abdullah 31 leroef, of WazZftii. M ului Taiy e t > 
lived in t ho early nineteenth century, and is buried 
at Wazzan. Ho full lore lit.-, of this eeet are, ns o 
rule, respectable middlc-closa people. A member of 
this SkereeJfan family is always the chief of this 
order. 

Vlad Hid* Ahmed on Mount.—" Bonn of Sidi 
AJimcd nu Mousa." The patron saint of at) the 

acrobats. Tills thereof was n descendant of 
Muf.d iiirin, and died early in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury. No political importance of any kind. 

T ijunta .— Followers of Sidi All met! el/Hjjuii. 
The adherents of this wt are few in Morocco, 
though strong ill Algeria. Essentially religious. 

Shingala. —Followers of tho Slureef M’al-Abiin 
of SMagit, in the far south of Morocco. The «eut 
w .l : . founded by this Shareef, who only died five 
years ago. He was of very holy reputation, and 
wad always veiled. The Sultans MuJai Hassen 
and Mulai Abdul Aziz end him the greatest 
respect. and Loaded him with presents on his 
I* nodical visits to the Court. On his death he 
was succeeded, by his son. Mokaniwl Hilm. who 
took advantage of the disturbed period of 1912 to 
declare himbolf Sultan, He even entered Marra¬ 
kesh, the -onthem capital, hut tied on the approach 
of the French forces. 
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Mukanted Hiba was Always in revolt but never 
venturing out of th. southern Sua districts, where 
tin expeditionary force attacked him in 1017, 
defeati ng hie followers) who were di^pci-sod, He 
.lied in Umi, 

Amferto,— F p lb y wara of Mulai Abdul Knder el- 
Ghraillim. of Uaghditd, where he i- ImrlcvL This 
" confraternity ’* has numerous adherents in 
Morocco, which Mulai Ah dot Kndor is supposed 
if* have visited. Ho died in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury A.o, 

It is a strictly religious seel, didcring from 
others) solely in the form of prayer used, and in 
the position taken up when at prayer, and “in 
the absorbing of the individual in i.hc essence of 
the Deity ” by repetitious of the nurnf of God, 
This sect shows more traces of Sufism, being; of 
Persian origin, than any other cult in Morocco, 
but it'-s original practices seem to have become 
adapted to Moroccan thought and sentiment. It 
is strictly religious, and it is diffi cult, to say whether 
it could play any political role. 

Na/ifiria. —Followers of Sidi lien Nasr, who is 
buried ut Twmgrout, on the Wad Draa- An es.se©* 
tially religious and innocuous sect. 

Kitiamin, — Followers of Sidi Mohamed el- 
Kittani, who was beaten to death by order <>f 
the Sultan Mulai Hufid in lDOH. His martyr¬ 
dom appears to have given a great impetus to 
Jits followers, who arc inm-AHing in numbers, 
especially in Fex, A religious sect. 

Tin-in arc. in addition to the “ zoom as " of 
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tlw Ji cclnf^nte^nit^e^t l , ' a large number of tomb* 
whidi are visited a& place* of pilgrimage. It is 
Ufturki fur one day in the year to be eet aside fur 
th» festival at each of these tombs, aiul groat 
crowds proceed to these " mousim.” A general 
holiday is kept in the surrounding districts, and 
pilgrims arrive from fur and near, Often if the 
tojiit- is situated in the country u whole town of 
tents .•springs up around it. 

The following is a list of the principal tomb*, 
given in the order of their relative import¬ 
ance :— 

The tomb of Mulal Idris L, in the mountains of 
Zarlmun (died 71H) A.n.) 

The tomb or Midni Idris U., at Fez (died 828(7} 
JJk) 

Tito tomb of Mulai Abdcsal&ni ben Maeliuh 
(died twelfth century a.d,), in the moun¬ 
tains of the Beau Aros in North-West 
Morocco. 

The tomb of Muhti Rmhioi in the (Ihergaya dis¬ 
trict. on the northern slopes of the great 
Atlas, to the south of Marrakesh. 

TIu- tomb of Muhii Ali Shweef at Tablet) died 
1151)0 A.p,) 

The tomb of Mulai Russota et-Khammar in 
Mohlaia, to the north of Fez (twelfth cen¬ 
tury' A.b.) 

TIip tombs of Sebat er-Rcjal, “ the Seven 
Men” (i,e, t the seven patron sirinfe of 
Marrakesh), 

The tomb of .Mnlai Bon Sboib ;U Azimour. 
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The tomb of Sidi Jt«?n Puouil bt Hu JutJ, on the 
pliii/18 of Central Morocco. 

Tlic tomb of Muki Bouaelh&m, on f be- sea-ehon- 
of the Gharb province, not far from Liirok'he. 

The tomb and hoi. springs of Mul&j Vskovib, 
near Fra. 



A ruth'nf *> KIM'K" IN THE AlfJX. 
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The change thal is taking place, and will still for 
a long time Ik* taking place, in Morocco must be 
gradual. The deep conservatism of the people— 
tin- spirit I hat kept the country closed for century 
after century to Europe—1ms not yet disappeared. 
It is, except in the case of the more remote tribes, 
less an open opposition to reform than an un¬ 
ceasing disinclination to any alteration in their 
status In many ways it is In-tlcr it should be so 
-—old bottle-* cannot- ,sUwd too much new wine— 
and little by little the Moor and the tribesman 
in imbibing the new state of things without appre¬ 
ciating, or at least without fu% realising, the 
great change that is already coming about. 

There la no doubt that effectively it U caste; 
to organic eivilihation, primitive though it may 
at first have to be, junong-i tile savage tribes of 
Central Africa than to try and adapt, and neces¬ 
sarily to sonic extent to destroy, what has pre¬ 
viously existed. The state of civilisation of 
Morocco has for centuries been a high one com- 
pared to most of Africa, It has been, it in true, 
for a long period iu its decadence, hut none the 
fe«s possessing certain admirable features. The 
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institutions of the country, the architecture ami 
art, the remnants of learning, the water-supplies 
of Fi» and Marrakesh, the manners of the people 
iiiifi their capacity as merchants, traders, and 
agriculturists, ah bespeak evidences of ait attniu- 
meul of civilisation, uninfluenced for many cen¬ 
turies past by BEun>|K, that can only \m con¬ 
sidered aa admirable. There has been little or no 
progress. The Moor* lived on t li<? mere echo of 
the past, but were proud both of that past and 
of the spirit that they had inherited from it—u 
spirit of closing the door of their country to all 
aggression, and the door of their hearts to all 
external influence. 

When It dues come—the beginning of the great 
eliange-, as it has come in Morocco—thr new system 
must expect to he met with suspicion and un¬ 
popularity. In course of time the benefit* will 
be fully recognised, and some gratitude will be 
shown, but it may he a very long i.inn> T Few 
people in the world really appreciate radical change, 
especially if radical change I* forced upon them by 
foreigners In race, in language, and in religion. 
Yet, on the whole, the Moor of Morocco i« meeting 
it in the same stolid spirit of disinterest a-s he 
Imre the former persecutions of Ins own Sultan.-* 
and Government, He accepts all as the will of 
God, but finds that, he has now for the first time 
—1 am speaking of tin* French Protectorate of 
Morocco—security of life and property. He dislike* 
till foreigners, but he acknowledges. the improve* 
ment in his situation. He is richer, happier than 
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Iff was. TJlis he puts down to ijjf* merciful provi¬ 
dence of GwL In return he has to pay regular 
taxation, which he particularly dislikes •, and 
that he puts down to tie intervention of the 
French* Ho cases his coutfriettce.am!fsikts* advan¬ 
tage of the situation. 

'i t't gradual as the change is, much lias already 
heen accomplished. Only those who knew the 
country before and who know it now can realise 
the extent of whut has been (lone. When the 
French Itomharded Caftablmiua and thus ojM'jied 
the road to their occupation of the greater part 
ot Morocco, Lhey entered a closed house, tenanted 
by suspicion, fanaticism, find distrust, The count ry 
cmi-'idemI itself impregnable, and the people 
looked upon the ** Christians ” as a despised 
rave, condemned by thdr religion, tin warlike by 
nature, and ridiculous in appearance. The Moor 
imagined that with a s mall Moslem army, aided 
by divine arista nee, he could easily defeat all the 
“Christian ' forces of the world. “Your sheik 
and bullets will turn to water,’* they sold, “ for 
the saints And holy men who protect us will never 
allow the infidel to invade cmr land. Storms will 
wreak your ship:-, and even should your soldiers 

land, n ... of our horsemen would suffice to 

drive them hack into the sea/’ They really 
believed jt* 

What n change has come about. suner then— 
anti it is only thirteen years wgo that the iKimbiurl- 
rnenfc of Casablanca took place 1 From time to 
time f accompanied the expedition that invaded 
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the ('haouiu And the highlands beyond it, when 
one i>y one t.he tribes gave way and {lekitowhidgeil 
that those two French columns, advancing and 
ever advancing, wart stronger than all the saints 
in their tombs and limn nil the f!oK Men with 
their promises nf victory. The Moor had to realise 
a fact. It was very difficult at first. It thonged 
his whole aspect, of life, Jits whole mentality. A few 
thousand Christians were conquering his country I 
And the two columns were oa irresistible ua iho 
fact itself. Be took refuge in the supremo solace 
of bin religion—cried, “ It is the will of Ood : 
laid his rifle aside, and either went hack to the 
field* or enlisted in the French Army. 

Behind the show of force there was another 
and still more important factor at work. As 
district after district was occupied and the troops 
[Xiiiftd on, tlietv sprung up a new organion, a 
new administration that safeguarded Iho interests 
of the people, iheir lives and their properties. 
They experienced, for the first time for centuries, 
security. The ever-present fear of death, con¬ 
fiscation, and imprisonment, under the shadow of 
which they had passed their whole lines, as had 
their parents and iheir ancestors before them, 
disappeared. The extortion of the “ Knidw ” 
ceased, or wae greedy curtailed, and justice was 
obtainable. 

In the introduction of civilisation the French 
have shown admirable tact. Their every act and 
thought has been influenced by a desire to nmelio- 
rate the condition of the people and to render t hem 
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prosperous. They have limit pikIIpw roadn, They 
liavo ope tied hospitals and dispensaries, and every- 
thing been avoided that could wound the 
religious suiMjeptihiliiicd of the people. They 
hud the experience of Algeria and Tuma. They 
studied our action in Egypt, They liavo 
known what to adopt and what to avoid. They 
I lave maintained upon the throne n descendant 
of the ancient lino of Sultana, and, governing in 
hi* name, they hove lieen able to obtain an ulus- 
ticity of iid mi tiki ration which the codified laws 
of Franco could never have given, hud a system of 
direct government been adopted. They have met 
with far less opposition than might have been 
expected- in fact, the introduction of civilisation 
into Morocco, in times of great difficulty during 
the war, tins been a fine example of the truo 
spirit of pacification and progress, I, who have 
known Morocco for over thirty yearn, can bear 
wituesa that in the parts of the country occupied 
hy France the improvement in the welfare of it.* 
people i* immense. There is yet much to be done. 
Decftdoe must pa*a before the work is completed, 
but f a in ton vi need that the great policy inaugu¬ 
rated by General Lyautev in Morocco will he 
accepted aa the has is of government—to the 
mutual benefit of llie* ** Protecting ” and the 
“ Protected.” 

Yet there are those who still talk of the 11 good 
old days ” of Morocco before the French came to 
the country! That, any one can regret that time 
is incredible. Only those who failed to see beneath 
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the surrac©—and how little surface) there was to 
hide tin? toot*—cun possible compare the two 
periods. The mast that can be said against the 
French regime is that the native iindfl the intro¬ 
duction of regulations annoying, lie lun* regular 
taxi ;h to pay instead of suffering the extortion of 
his own authorities. as he did in the pust, He dis¬ 
likes regularity, and some ftloot> would probably 
prefer the uncertainty and gambling ehanves of 
the past to the uneventful prosperity of the 
prescut. It is true there was the rkk of death, 
of confiscation, of impriaonnmtti; but then* was also 
the chance of loot and robbery, of acquiring a 
position by force or by bribery, and of being able, 
in tolerable security, to confiscate the property of 
others and put others in prison; and if in the 
cud one died in prison oneself—well, it wa- GtxTfi 
will. The Moor is a. gambler. He staked under 
that' old regime not only his fortune but his life. 
Often he lost both; hut fHutiCtim&s lit won, mid 
It was the live* of other* that were sacrificed 
and their properties that accrued till n great 
estate wa#i built up, till jutlacea were built in all 
the capitals, till hi? slaves word legion and hilt 
women buzzed like a swann of lxies—ami then 
one day t he end came. If fate w as kind he dii.-i 
in possesion of hi> —and they were con¬ 

fiscated on the day of his death; but more often 
he died in prison white his family starved. Mean¬ 
while nothing could he imagined more pitiable 
than wftf> the lot of the country people, victims of 
robbery of every kind, fur, front the Sultan to the 
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village sheikh, the whole Maghien pillaged and 
lived on the poor. No mmi could call his soul his 
own. Thank God, the “ good old days ” are gone 
nrtd done with! 

I sometimes wonder whether, in spite of all that 
liiiH been written on the subject, the state of affairs 
existing in Morocco up to the date of the- intro* 
duction of the French Protectorate in 1012 is fully 
realised. 

While Mulni Halid was Sultan, from Ji*0K to 
Jl>12. in which year in. 1 abdicated, the palace was 
the constant scene of barbarity and torture. The 
Sultan himself. neurasthenic, and addicted, it is 
said, to drugs, had Ins good and iiis bad days. 
There was no doubt that at first he meant to 
reform his country—or perhaps, more correctly, 
to save it from the encroaching intervention of 
France. He was possessed of a certain cunning 
intelligence, and had some idea of government, 
hut disrtppimi In lent met him. Things hud gone 
too fsir. Morocco was doomed. Finding all his 
attempts to preserve his country * independence 
futile, lie gave way to temptations, and became 
cruel and avaricious. 

Rebels taken in the war—many, no doubt, 
were harmless tribesmen—had their halt da and 
feet cut i*11. Twenty-six were thus torturel 
at Fez in one day. Twenty*five succumbed, 
mcMt.l v to gangrene; for though the European 
doctors in Fe* implored the Sultan to lie allowed 
to attend them , Mulai Hafld refused. Publicly 
the butchers cut and hacked from each of these 
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unfortunate tiic-u n hand and a Toot, treating the 
stumps with pilch. The one survivor of that 
particular hatch is living today. 

Kiulicr in ins reign—in 1fH)9—Mulai Halid 
became jealous of a young Sbereef, .Sid Media med 
eHOttani. a member of a great family, who, 
having taken lo a religious life, lun! gitt lie-red 
round him n group of cultured men und founded 
n swt. People spoke much of him : his popularity 
and reputation were great. From the precincts 
of tin* palace the Sultan followed hie every move* 
ment, and spies re]Torted his evefy word, but no 
excuse couW be found for Ins arrest. Hut Mulai 
Hafid was determined that he mint be got rid of. 
He let the young Sbereqf understand that he was 
in da: igCT, that the Sultan meant to arrest him. 
and, influenced by a spy, the young man wns per¬ 
suaded to abandon Fes. He fled by night—-straight 
into the trap. Ho was allowed lo roach the Beni 
Mfcir iriW'Iands, and there he was arrested Mean- 
while; the report was Spread that he had tried to 
get hims elf proclaimed Sultan, and evidence to 
this effect was easily produced Ho win brought 
back to Fe?.—I saw him brought a prisoner into 
the palace—and in the presence of MuUi Haitid 
he wan flogged. Blow after blow from knotted 
leathern conk was rained upon his back and legs, 
till, life almost extinct, he was carried away and 
thrown into a prison in flic pal ace. He won not 
even allowed to have hia wounds tended. He 
lived for a few days only, and the slaves who 
washed his dead body for burial told me that the 
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liptm of Ilia atiirl had been beaten eo deeply Into 
bit flesh. which had cltwmd in hideous sores over 
it, that, they had merely cut the more exposed parts 
of tire evil blood-stAiined rags away and loft the rest. 

Perhapa the most tragic* of the torturea per¬ 
petrated by Mulai Ha fid were upon the family 
of the Basha Haj ben Aissa, the Governor of Fez, 
<> man whose refutation was certainly no worse 
than that, of the majority of Moorish officials. »tnd 
very much better (Jinn that of many. 

Believing flint in* wan very rich, Midai Oitfid 
had the Governor arrested and thrown into prison, 
with several tnembtrs of Ids family. The usual 
floggings anti privations took place. and Haj belt 
Aissn surrendered ad his properties to the Sultan. 
But Mulai llulul was not sat, tailed. He believed 
iti the existence of iv great fortune in money. 
An a matter of feet, the Governor of i'Vi had boon 
a keen agriculturist, and had invested all Ilia 
gtiihtt—!irit and illicit—in land, but in itiling could 
persuade the Sultan that thia was the feet. He 
gave orders that the fortune was to be found : and 
ifius fresh privations and mores Hoggings ensued, 
hut all to no avail. Then the women were 
arrested, amongst them the aristocratic wife of the 
Governor of F« ( a lady of good family and high 
position, it was thought that she would know, 
and disclose the hidden treasure. She was tor¬ 
tured, but disclosed nothing, because there waa 
nothing to disclose. 

The whole of this stray come to my knowledge, 
ami the barbarity of the Saltan's procecflinga 
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determined tm- to lot ilin world know what was 
The * Time# 1 opened iU columns ttti* 
reservedly to these wrongs* an that great paper 
has never failed to do whenever there luut been a 
wrong to Jt was not so much the tortnr* 

mg of the wife of the Governor of Fei—terrible 
though that wie—aa the fact that these tilings 
wen,- still happening in Morocco — and must 
The evidence I had was legally slight, but. [ deter* 
mined to it through. The Sultan denied, 
threatened, and denied again, hut the repeated 
oflortft of the ‘ Times ' were sufficient oven to move 
t he Foreign Office, and it was decided that soffit 1 
action iiiust lie taken. The late Sir Reginald 
Lister whs British, Minister at that time, anti his 
encouragement and help abated mu in my cam¬ 
paign. At long length the British Government 
derided to ask the Still an to prof luce the lady, 
a* 4 no other proof would In' sufficient to persuade 
'hem that great i rueltie^ hud not been perpetrated. 
The French government stood aide by side with 
our own in the jntc-rosto of humanity The Sultan 
agreed willingly, but failed to produce the Jndy, 
Ihe energy of Mr AFLood, the British Consul at 
J'Vi, wi' untiring, Uu w»4 determined to -,t-e the 
matter through. At length, driven by the force 
of circumstances* the Sultan allowed the Rasim s 
wife to bo visited by two English Indy medical 
missionaries, accompanied by the wife of a French 
doctor. They saw her in the recesses of the palace, 
and. in spite of protestations und throats on the 
part of tiie slave-*, they insisted on exa minin g her. 
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lior crippled body, and the terrible scars of recent 
wounds, amply justified the ‘Times ’ action. The 
Sulimi had lied throughout. The roman hod 
been cruelly tortured. 

With Umt humane* spirit which he has shown 
throughout Ids whole life, Sid et Ha] Mohamed 
d-Mokri, who was Grand Vizier thou, and to-day 
so ably tills the same post, took the in]im-tl wife 
of the* Governor of Fez into his own house, whore 
die received alt the medical assistance of which 
she stood in need, and all tin* kindness of the 
vizier’s womankind. 

1 have two letters referring to this incident 
which 1 value. One is from Mr J. M. M Lend. 
f'.M.G., then British Consul at Fez, dated 28th July 
1810, in which ho writes to me to tell me that the 
surviving members of Baj Bun Aisaa’a family Imd 
been to situ him for the purpose of miking him to 
let tm: know how grateful they were for tlie “ great 
utfort i i had made on their behalf, which had Utu 
an immense solace to them.” The second is a 
letter from the British Minister, .Sir Reginald 
Lister, dated 22nd February, from the Dolomites, 
in which he siys, 11 1 write first and above all to 
congratulate you on your triumph in the matter 
of the fcorturm," After all, my iwirl had been 
small. It was the publicity that the ‘Tillies' 
gave to my telegrams and messages that obtained 
the initoe^s. Two years afterwards, when dreum- 
stam'ur* had brought Mulai Ha fid and myself 
together again, 1 asked lout to explain hi? notion. 
He (old mu that he knew tin- woman had been 
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tortured—she was not the only one—but dint he 
personally had nut intended it, He said that when 
he had been informed that Haj hen Aissa'a fortune 
could not lie found, he had ordered the Arrest of 
his womankind. A little Inter he was told the 
women 11 wouldn't speak,” anti he acknowledged 
ills. the had replied, ** They must he made to speak.” 
Such words from such a source were taken to mean 
one thing, and one thing alone-—tort ure; and they 
were tortured. 

Of tin; end of Bou Ha mam i have written else¬ 
where: Ida long confinement in a small cage, his 
being thrown to the lions in the presence of the 
SuJliiifs women, and eventually bb lieing shot- 
after the savage tenets had mangled and tom his 
amis. 

Those were the “ good old days ” l 

It was not only in the palace that there was 
cruelty. In every governor* Kasha, deep in 
damp dungeons—as often as not- holes Mopped 
in the earth for storing grain—there lay end pined 
thoso who had committed, or not committed, us 
the case might lie, some crime; and still more 
often, those who were rich enough to be squeezed. 
In such suffering, and in darkness, receiving just 
HufErient nourish meal to support life, men fivrr 
known to have existed for yours, to emerge again 
long after their relations had given up sill liopy of 
■eeiug them. But there was always a chance— 
a chance that the Governor might die or fall into 
disgruec; ami tiieu the dungeons in his castle 
would be opened and the wrecks of Jib prisoners 
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lip released And what prisons f what horror* of 
prisons they were, even those above ground mid 
reserved for tlie ordinary cities of criminal. I Ihained 
neck to nock, with heavy shackles on their legs, 
they silt or lay in filth, ami often the cruel iron 
collars were only undone to take away a corjwe. 
The prisons in the towns were bad enough, but 
those of the country Kasha* were far worse. 
M ul At Abdul Aik, who reigned front 1S94 till 
1 IMIS, and who still lives at Tangier, deserves At 
h aid some credit, for .it one period of Ins reign he 
pm (in prisons of Fez in order. They were largely 
restored, a water-supply was added, and they 
became less hideous then they had been before; 
but gradually the old system crept Wk Again, 
and the improvements tasted only a little while. 
With all the good intentions in the world,« Saltan 
of those days could not break down tin* traditions 
:iuil corruption of his surroundings. 

Amongst l lie great Berber ehiefuira of the 
Atlfis, life was evert hinder; but at all event* there 
whs not, the same persecution and aqiieeKttg as 
existed in the plains and richer districts. 'Hie 
more than semi- in dependence of the Lierlmr* freed 
fciu*ui from the perpetual exactions of the Maghicn, 
though by no means from tin- extortion of their 
own chiefs, Act the very- climate, the hardship* 
of life in those inhospitable peaks, the constant 
warfare in which the tribes were engaged with our 
Another, made men of them, and all the traditions 
iii their race were democratic. But if the same 
oppression for the sake of extorting money did not 
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exist, their treatment of prisoners taken in war 
whose lives were not forfeited, or of thoae held at* 
boat-ages, was harsh enough. They, too, the great 
Bcriter KaicL-i, had their east lea mul their dungeons, 
and the latter were seldom empty- The whole life 
in those great Allas fortified Kashas was one of 
warfare and of gloom. Every i rifoe had ii.- eiwmiv-s 
every family had its blood-feuds, find every mm 
Ida would-he murderer. Since quite my early 
y-iirs in Morocco I have visited lie se far-away 
castles, ond with many <<t tie- Berber Kuids ! 
enjoy to-day a friendship that lias lasted over 
many years, With the family of the Raida uf 
Gluntia 1 have long Iwen on Ultimate terms. When 
I first- knew them, Sid Mndnni Cllaoui was merely 
the Governor of the Ghiouii trilx\ and Ids younger 
brother, Sid Thami—it youth then—held no official 
position. Remarkable for their skill in warfare 
and for their ability in tribal diplomacy, I lie 
members of the Glootut family seldom left the 
high mountain peak*, except to pay periodical 
visits to Marrakesh, three days’ journey from their 
home. Their Kasim at Tablet, the grandest of .ill 
the Alios fortresses, is situated over 700(1 feet 
above the level of the sea, Such ability did thenl* 
young brother? potest, that it was not difficult 
to foresee- that they must li© destined to play a mle 
in the history of Morocco. They begun by consoli¬ 
dating their power in the Atlas, both by diplo¬ 
macy and by a series of little wars, in which they 
surpassed themselves in feata of arms, ond in which 
both were repeatedly wounded. As Commander- 
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in-Ch£ef of the* ShereeBan forces tho older was 
employed by Mulni Abdul Aziz in bisk wars agafilBt 
ilui Rif tribes Meanwhile the Gliwua faction in 
the south wo* becoming all-powerful. and when 
Sfufai Hfifiri in 1008 unfurled the -PmdttnJ of revolt 
agaiiiBt his brother, the (flatmi chiefs supfiorted 
him. Without thorn hi> c/uct must have filled 
at once. Madam became Ids .Minister of War nml 
later lihs Grwtul Vizier; his brother, Haj Thumb 
was appointed Governor of Marrakesh and! the 
surround lug triliea. Capable in the art of native 
government, they were equally capable in the 
management of their own affairs. Their estates, 
tho most extensive of any except, perhajw. the 
SilltBiffi liRghzmt profiertiifs, were ad mini biy 
worked and conducted, and vast revenues flowed 
in. At the mom cut when the French Protectorate 
was declared, both those able men threw in their 
lot with France, and Imwe served her loyally. 
Intelligent, realising for years past, that the end 
of llie independence of Morocco might be staved 
off for a short period, but was eventually inevitable, 
the Gliioui brothers had never disguised their 
preference for rofnrtn and their desire for the 
opening tip of Morocco*® wealth. The Berber rote 
possesses nut only a keenness of intellect, but 
also an activity that h wanting in the other in¬ 
habitants of Morocco. Roads railways nine bin on' 
pieascsi them, and they ore eager for their intro 
<i net ion. Their mentality is European and not 
African, 

Mucktii Okoid died two years ago, a man who 
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was really regretted. not only by tlif French, to 
whom be rendered great services, but ako by the 
natives. He was ono of the greatest, the richest, 
nod the most generous of Berber chiefs, a man of 
dtiliglitf ul in aimers and much learning. His brother, 
11 aj Thu mi, “till a comparatively young irnm, is 
to-day Baa ha of MurrukcHli. He lives a simple life 
in the midst of much splendour, nod spends alt 
the hours thm lie am spare from hi* official duties 
in visiting his estates or in handling and reading 
Ilk wonderful collection of Arabic manuscript-*. 
On one of my visits to tlieir Kasha at, Teluot. I 
think in the year 1901, I allowed myself to be 
persuaded to stay on and on, though l ought 
already to have I wen on my way toward the coast. 
First It had been Kaid Madam who had miked me 
to remain another day, then one or Other of hi* 
brother- or cousin*, and so on. Every morning I 
prepared to start. and every time I was IwggaJ 
to stay. At tost 1 really expected to be allowed 
to leave, bttt I was led out into a great court¬ 
yard, overlooked by the frowning walk of the 
Kasha. On the terraced roofs were gathered a 
multitude of veiled women. My boat, bidding me 
look up, said, 14 To-day it is our womenfolk w ho 
beg you to stay, 44 and with a loud cry the women 
uttered their welcome* The Berbers are lew strict 
about women kind, and 1 often conversed with 
elderly ladies of the tJlaouu family. On asking 
one of these personages—alio war* a very near 
relation to Sid Madam-—why it was the wen * 
of the Kusbii desired me to prolong my stay, she 
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replied, “ Because since you have iK-en here there 
has been n Iruro to war and to feud Our sons 
and cm* hoiis’ eons iuo in safety. Before you t-aine 
no one over laughed in the Kaabu, for the men 
think only of w, and wo women only of (loath ; 
but for a fortnight now wo have laughed and sung, 
having no fear, But when you go the true© will 
end, ami all our laughter will cease,” It made 
one realise life in the KohIkl of Telnet. 

When Sid Aladuiii Glaoui wav ls f m Qntod 
Vizier during the reign of Mukd Hafld, he hud 
only a few of Ills very numerous children with 
him. Amongst these few was a favourite son by 
.» black slave woman, Uo was about twelve years 
of age, very dark, but of a remarkable vivacity 
and intelligence, and most amusing. Unfortu¬ 
nately tliia temperament had its disadvantages, 
and his conduct for his age was disgraceful. He 
had already indulged in tire wildest life. His 
father had sent 1dm to the French school, hut it 
was only on the rarest occasions that he ever 
turned up there. No matter lvow many of the 
Vizier’s retainers took him to the door, he invari¬ 
ably by some means or other escaped, and spent 
his days in far eligible society elsewhere. At 
last things became to bad that iho schoolmaster 
insisted on complaining personally to his father. 
The buy was summoned into his presence, and wo* 
asked why he played truant. He denied it, to the 
surprise of both- Hu insisted that he at (ended 
school regularly, and that it was only because 
the schoolmaster disliked him that this accusation 
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ww made against him. The schoolmastor continued 
naturally to contradict tin? hoy, who at bit said, 
*' Well, I can prove it. If 1 hadn't attended school 
J couldn't apeak French. Examine me,"' Hur¬ 
riedly one of till' Vizier's Algerian retinue was 
called and asked to address the hoy in French. 
He did so, and the libel; imp replied with the 
Civility almost of n Parisian, bat it wasn’t the 
French that schoolboys ought to learn, The ex¬ 
pressions and words he used made the uchool- 
inast.cr’s hair stand end, but undoubtedly he 
qgnke Freudi, mid with a fluency that was appal¬ 
ling. It was not In a school for the ‘ L sona of 
gentlemen ” that he had learned it—nor in a 
school for the l< daughters of ladies'' either—hut 
in a French cafe efutntnnt, &» it culled itself. which 
had recently been in*lulled in the Jews' quarter of 
the city- 

The Jews of Morocco an' a race apart. There 
arc two diitiiu’l branches—the descendants nf the 
original Berber Jews of the country, and the 
descendants of tie Jews who migrated from Spain, 
mostly in the fifteenth century. While the latter 
have preserved Spanish an their native tongue, 
the former use the Shclba (Berber) or Arabic 
languages, according to the part of Morocco they 
inhabit. The type, us might tic expected, is very 
different, and it b. often difficult, and at times 
impossible, to (iktingubh between the Israelites 
of the Atiad flint the neighbouring Slosclm Berber 
tribesmen. They ovun drea- alike, except for the 
-mull black cap which is common to the Jewish 
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tribes. The origin of three indigenei!- Jews is 
unknown, but their presence in Morocco is of 
jrroal; antiquity. A tradition exists that t hey won* 
driven out of Palestine by Joshua, the son of 
Nun, but it seems more probable that they were 
native Berbers converted at some very early 
period from paganism. 

Three original Jews inhabit the interior of tin; 
country, mostly lu the towns, though many uni 
scattered nmongat the tribes. They live alone, 
and regard the more educated Jews of Spanish 
origin as leaning toward mi orthodoxy, if not 
actually unorthodox. The eircumstnnere in which 
they pnsa their existence amongst proud and 
fanatical Modem tribesmen lias rmtiirally given 
to l ho native Jews none of the facilities nor the 
incentives for progress. In the case of the Jews 
of Spanish descent there lias been a rtmiarkable 
movement during tin* last fifty years. They have 
seized upon every form and kind of education in 
order to increase their social welfare. Schools 
have been built, pmfereors from Europe engaged, 
arid all this has been accomplished nlinret entirely 
from funds locally subscribed, The **■ Atiinuee 
Israelite ” hnu largely found the personnel of the 
schools, but the wave of education has been the 
work of the intelligent Jews themselves, No sacri¬ 
fice lin^ been too great, no effort too vast, with 
the result to-day that there is scarcely a Jew in 
the coast towns of Morocco who does not speak 
and rend and write at least two languages, while 
the majority speak three. These Jews of Spanish 
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origin share with their co-religionists of 'ho Root 
the title of "Sephardimi" When they were exiled, 
after a period of cruel persecution, from Spain. 
ih*.-y nought refttgoin Moerocoo, They were already 
an educated and civilised nice, in learning and the 
art* far ahead of the majority of Spaniards, 
Amongst whom they wo- no longer permitted to 
live. On their arrival in Morocco they found the 
Jews of Berlicr origin living in a position of in¬ 
feriority, and) as it would he quite Injftt&dblr for 
them to accept. They therefore negotiated with 
the Sultan an “ Ordommnce ** ns to thestatus they 
mig ht, hold in the country, which at the same 
time laid down certain rules for the guidance of 
their own conduct, lest life amongst their more 
ignorant native co-religionists might cause them 
to abandon some of their more civilised and 
civilizing tenets, This ,l Ordonnanco ,r is still ad¬ 
hered to, and i-known to the "Sephardim " as tin 
fI Docanot.” It contains, amongst many other 
clauses, rules as to niarriuge contracts, and on the 
question of succession of property. 

The “ Sephardim " of Morocco are a remarkable 
people, who have rendered and are rendering great 
services to the country. Hard-working, intelligent, 
keen business men, in id capable organisers, the 
.Spanish Jews of Morocco have progressed hi 
civilisation, in education* and in fortune in n 
manner that is highly commendable. 

Bui long before this modem “ retMisttinc?, 11 
the Sephardim ” Jew?* of Morocco, in spite nf 
the great difficulties and drawbacks under which 
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they t'si-^tcd, had gained for themselves a position 
in Morocco. They had become, as bankers and 
i no ney-lenders, indispensable tn the country. while 
they filled also many other profesiona. The 
tii it or a, jewellers, tent-makers, and metal-workers 
were practically all Jews. The " Mellnh,” as their 
quarter is called, was the cent re of Unde. In 
their shops there was nothing too email to ho 
bought: I have ^eon boxes of wax-matches *p]it 
tip and sold by the half-drawn ; while the same 
shopman, or jierhaps liis brother, would lead you 
to his house, ami in an upper chamber, with the 
door locked, offer you a fit,ring of pearl* or a great 
cub lichen etnerahl, or a diamond the size of a 
shilling. 

In many ways their position, persecuted though 
they were as a race, was preferable to that of the 
Moslem. They had their own laws, administered 
In their rabbis. Their taxation wn collected 
apart by their own people, and paid in a sort of 
offering to f lic Sultan. They were- sqncezed, of 
course, and now and again their quarter wan 
pillaged , hut there was never the individual 
danger tif persecution such as lhe Moslem was at 
all times liable to. They were aide almost at any 
lime to gain access to the authorities, and even 
to the Sultana, who in their conversation tri& the 
many Jews and Jewesses who worked—as tent- 
maker* and tailors—in the palace, worn far more 
intimate and affable than with their own people. 
Both Mulai Abdul Aziz and Mu Ltd Httfid had 
personal friends amongst the IVz and Marrakesh 
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Jews. with whom they were on terms of consider¬ 
able intimacy, The result was that. the .Jew’s of 
Morocco us a race were fur more often able, through 
their friendship^ at (Vitirl and with the viziers, 
to obtain justice for their wrongs than were their 
Moslem neigh bo lire, and even in the country 
districts a Jewish trader wan feared. He would 
In? mocked at perhaps, or sometimes a little 
bullied, but seldom really Ill-treated. An example 
of t he fear in which tin- Jews were held came to 
my personal knowledge during my travels many 
years ago. A Jew, travelling alone from country 
market to country market, wna murdered, and 
bis little stock-in-trade and his few dollars were 
robbed. The murder took place in l he thickly- 
populated Ghnrl) district., between two of the 
most Important markets, during the earij" hours 
of the night, 1 know the man well, ami he was a 
r tin.Ht.iiii visitor of the “ souks." For a day or 
two nothing was known, except that he was no 
longer seen at the markets, 11.. might, it is true, 
have gone back to Alcazar, Ilia native town, to 
replenish his stock, but it seemed certain know¬ 
ledge that he had Ixsiu done to deaili. His body, 
however, was not found, though oti those level 
plains, thick with tent and hut villages, it would 
be difficult to hide it, All that could bo said for 
certain was that he had disappeared. 

Xow, what hud happened was thbi Tho mur¬ 
derers, having robbed the body, laid it by night 
just outside a neighbouring village. At dawn the 
villagers found it, and terrified of being accused of 
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murdering a -Jow, they concealed Hu corjkw till 
night, when stealthily they carried it away uuil 
iuid it on tho outskirts of another village. Hero 
again the name manoeuvre was practised and day 
by day and night hy night the body was eon- 
coaled and carried on. It mattered little that in 
time the slate of the corpse would have dearly 
demonstrated that the murder had taken place 
already some time buck. It would have been 
sufficient evidence of guilt merely for it to have 
been found near a village, no matter how decom* 
posed. The inevitable punishment would have 
been severe—imprisonments and confiscations— 
for tho innocent villagers. Had the murdered man 
been u Moakm, Utile heed would have been taken, 
but t he murder of a Jew wna far more serious. 
The matter reached my ears, for the inhabitants 
of n village Confided in me that they Imd found 
the 1 Italy that marking, and that-, owing to death 
having occurred some weeks; before, its transport 
to another village was a mutter of extreme ffi (li¬ 
eu! ty. 1 intervened, and notified the disco very to 
the authorities, and the villagers did not sutler. 

The Inkiness instinct in naturally very strong 
amongst the Morocco Jews. Their existence has 
always been a struggle in the past-, and life has 
Iwen liard. One «f the many friends I have 
amongst the race told, with a delightful -tense of 
humour, an anecdote of his early childhood. Ho 
had just begun to study in Hebrew the details of 
his faith, and his soul was aflame with the idea 
that tho promised Messiah might come at any 
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moment,. Bidding good night to Ida parents and 
Ins relatives, ho whispered to his old grandmother, 
ii Indy uf grunt influence in (he family, “Do yoti 
think the Messiah will come tonight J *’ .Shu 
patted his head gently, mid said, 41 Don't worry, 
my dear, about that. Hu will cmne in im own 
day, Learn to add up; learn to add np.” She 
was a practical old Indy, and her grandson followsI 
her advice. Ho is to-day the leader of Hid Jewish 
community in. one of the mest important towns in 
Morocco, an honourable! anti wealthy man, of great, 
generosity, and of uiiHwervldg devotion to the 
interests of hits people. 

The Jews keep very strictly to the letter of the 
law, and though I have even- reaped for devotion, 

I once was really very seriously annoyed by the 
rigid adherence of an elderly Israelile to his 
commandments, 

! was camping in the Ghm l. province in winter. 
The rain was falling in torrents, and the ground 
deep in mucL During dinner a Jewish youth 
arrived!, and, bursting Into my lent, begun to 
cry. As soon u ho could make- himself intelligible, 
ho stated that his father, who was camping in a 
neighbouring village, was very ill. Ho had heard 
of the arrival of a “ Christian,” and lurgged me to 
go and wee him, 1 went, my men accompanying 
tm with lantern*. It, was a Jong walk, and it was 
raining cats and dogs; but at length w r o arrived 
where the camp of the Jew* wn* pitched—a 
couple of big ten to, such a# tin 1 travelling Jewish 
trader always uses. Everything was in darkness. 
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1'was welcomed, by till* light of my own Inntemu, 
by tiie youth's father, who, surrounded by his 
bales of cloth and cotton goods, seemed the picture 
of health. After the usual compliments I asked 
what T could do. 

It was Friday night, and therefore the .Jews 
had already entered upon their Sabbath. With 
many apologies, tlie merchant informed me that 
the wind had put their lanterns out, and os it wne 
tiio Sabbath they were not permitted to strike 
matches, so they could not relight them. The 
Moors—infidels, tic called them—had refused to 
help them, and bo he had been obliged to trouble 
me !—and 1 had walked a couple of miles through 
deep mud, late at night, in torrents of min—to 
strike a match t 

I struck it, and I pride myself it was the only 
thing 1 did strike. I left him with his lanterns 
alight, but I made him tip my men no generously 
for their long and tiring walk, t hat lie would pro¬ 
bably prefer in the future to Spend weeks in dark* 
ness rather than risk disturbing another < 'hristiaft, 

A Moslem family that suffered many vicissi¬ 
tudes was that of a former Governor of Quhtd 
.Sifian in the Gharb. Hsj Bmiselham cr-Remotah 
was at one time a great man. Ho owed his ap¬ 
pointment to friends and to bribery at Court, and 
ijuickly became an influential and wealthy per¬ 
sonage. As a matter of fimt. ho was not, as 
Moorish Kaicb go, a bad Governor. Extortion he 
naturally practised, and his prisons were full, hut 
the tribe he governed did not inordinately com- 
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plain, which meant that he must have had some 
goixl points, Those good points cert ainl y weren't 
his mm. The eider, who waa deputy-Governor. 
wai a thorough rascal A fine horseman, Always 
beautifully dressed, he was to outward appearances 
an attractive personality; but he drank copiously, 
and no good-looking woman or girl in his juris* 
dktion was safe from his attentions. He was still 
almost a youth when the crash came. There had 
been complaints to the Sultan of his licentiousness^ 
and consequently the father was heavily “scjueezctl’' 
from Court., and lus fortune could not stand the 
pressure. When the vhdera had extracted all he 
had to give, a hand of troops arrived, and arrested 
aU the mate members of the family, while the 
soldiers spent the following flay or two in his 
harem. His house was tom down stone by stone 
in the Search for treasure, and the Raid and his 
i,wo elder sons were sent in chains to Marrakesh. 
Hih home l>cciLiue n ruin, and his gardens were 
destroyed. Still to-day, in the midst of a tangle 
of prickly pear, one sw^ the remains of what 
was once the important residence. 

Hiij Bou.sdhmrj, an elderly' man, accustomed tr» 
all the hixunw of wealth, succumbed quickly to 
the hotrrjr-T of the Marrakesh prison. His driest 
son died soon afterwards. The third, still a boy, 
was refauad {some few years afterwards, riding 
across the hill-tops near Wazzau, a &hfphm| in 
charge of a flook of goat* spoke to me. “ You do 
not recognise mp” fie said ; * I am Mohaniod, the 
son of Haj House ilium er-RomOitfh,” 1 o$kcd 
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him to tell tup Ills history. Released from prison, 
[lenniles.- of utiurse, ho had taken refuge with !ik 
mother's people, who had snlTemi, too, ir) the 
general coufLsc&tioo that bud succeeded Ills fdLlier f <? 
hill He n'iis now n goatherd ; and only n few 
years In-fore how often i had seen him mounted 
on one or other of hie tint- horses, on u nukhe em¬ 
broidered in gold and surrounded by his doves, 

A few years later J met him again. His tnek 
had turned, Curl of bis eanftsoated property bad 
been Required again, and! hi* was a well-to-do 
young tribesman in a prosperous way. To-day, 
uuilnr a Ueniguer rule, he is an important land- 
owner and fanner, and once more rides fine lior'is. 

Aa a rule, families held together for hotter or 
for worse. Their safety depended upon their 
cohesion and on their numbers. The moment a 
man was made Kaki he collected ail his brothers 
and Ids undue amt his oousins, and installed them 
rauml liim. He exempted them from taxation, 
and lei them rob. It was the numeric. I strength 
of his retainers as iitiieh os his prestige 1 1ml hept 
him immune from murder and revolt. Yet some¬ 
times the families were split up, and then woo 
l>ctide t hem. 

Some thirty rears ago, on the death or one of 
the great southern Raids, his eldest son lurried 
to the Sultan’s Court, with mules laden with muitev, 
to buy his lUCMSeaaian to hi# hit her a posh. There 
was a younger son who srill was allowed in the 
women's quarters, and whose mother had been 
the old Raid’s favourite wife, and she had re- 
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ouutwd up to the time of hi a death his confidante. 
She knew moII enough what would bo her fate 
should the elder wii wucoeed in buying the succes¬ 
sion—that she and her hoy would he driven out to 
starve, oven if the youth was not murdered, for 
the feud between die members of the family was 
a deadly one. She held one trump card—almost 
always the winning card in Morocco. She and she 
alone knew where the dead Raid'* secret fortune 
wjw hidden. Under the charge of some of her 
relations die hurried her son to the Court. He 
arrived to find that hi* half-brother was already 
nominated to the KakUhip. and had left to return 
t j -> lain trilw that very morning. Not a moment 
whh to he lost. The youth and his adviser? sought 
the Grand Vizier, and asked how much the brother 
hud paid for lus -.uecCt-HOii. The sum was named, 
whereupon the younger brother offered a srill 
greater amount in return for a letter from the 
Sultan appointing hint t-o the post, with rmpcrkil 
authority to take such steps as he might think 
necessary in order to dispossess fils brother. The 
bargain was quickly struck, and, with a strong 
body of cavalry placed at his disposal bv the 
Multan, he set out in pursuit. They met outside 
the Kasha wails, and, overpowered by the troop, 
the elder son of the old Katd was taken prisoner 
and thrown into a dungeon in the castle. Needless 
to say, he never emerged alive, 'The soldiers 
remained a few days, and returned to the Sultan, 

I leaving the promised price of office, for the sou 
had dug up, from under a great fountain basin 
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hi the courtyard of this Knabu, the acoret treasure 
uf Jib father. 

Thane was rm crime that the Mughzen would 
not commit tor money. The Sultana not unsold om 
earned out Uieir own bargains. Muloi Hatitl had, 
rightly, little confidence in bin entourage—it was 
a mutual sentiment,—aod there was no financial 
transaction, however doubtful its morality, that 
her would not personally undertake, and nearly 
always with success. 

The whole atmosphere of the pal nee was per¬ 
meated with extortion. The Sultans never hesi¬ 
tated playfully—but definitely—to take possession 
of any article that took their fancy, if the owner 
were on any but the most formal terms. Over 
and over again I was the victim of these petty 
thefts—pock«'t-books, sleeve-links, necktie pins. 
One soon learned to take nothing of value with 
one into the precincts uf the Court, It must not 
ho thought that present# wore given in return, 
for it was rare indeed that any Sultan gave away 
anything. Now and then they were generous with 
some one rises property, and even that wan rare. 
Visit* to the i 'ourt of Muhii Abdul Aid* and Muhd 
Ttaf iil were eapenaivo. There wore many who 
thought Lhat (ho Few lucky person* to whom those 
closely-shut gates were opened were making their 
fortunes. Some were—those who hud goods for 
aide; hut those who, like myself, were casual 
visitors, paid dearly enough for their privilege 
of the fifJretL One of the commonest forma 
of robbery was this. On arriving at the pataca 
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gates one's horse was taken posse'ciion of by Hie 
black daves. On emerging later on from the pn- 
cincte of the palace the slaves wort- there, but the 
fierce invisible. Protests and l brents were of no 
avail; 4\ payment, anti often a heavy une. had to 
be marie in order to get it hack. At one time 
toy audiences with Muiai Hafid, ivLo was then at. 
Fez, were of almost daily occurrence, and this 
form of extortion became so expensive that 
eventually I “struck,” for it often cost me from 
£2 to £3 to pet my horse Inch, On one occasion 
I lost my temper, and cursed the slaves. Failing 
to obtain any redress, I returned in u justified 
burst of rage, and complain ad to the Gram I 
Vizier. The Sultan overheard me, and I was 
summoned to bis presence, where l spoke equally 
forcibly, 1 told him that, in Europe people paid 
gRte-money to go and see monstrosities in side- 
shows—fat women and tattooed men—but that 1 
wasn’t going lo he robbed in this perfectly un¬ 
justifiable and wholesale way each time 1 came to 
,soc him- It. war* he, I added, who sent for me, 
M for myself, I wjis indifferent to these inter¬ 
views, and was quite prepared not to come again If 
affairs were not put right. Tin- Sultan soothed my 
injured pints spoke n little of kindness md 
charity, and finished up by saying, ** You mustn't 
judge them too hardly. You soe. none of them 
receive any wages, and they lire on what they 
make, However, I will have them puniabed, so 
that they won’t worry you again,” and he ordered 
the Grand V izier to have them flogged. Of course 
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I intervened, knowing wlmt these floggings often 
went, but I needn't have troubled. They to» 
llogg'd, but it was only a protein®—half a dozen 
blows ottah that would scarcely have hurt n small 
child. On reaching the door of the palace ft few 
minute* later, iny horse had disappeared again! 
It bad been taken by the alavtsa who had admin¬ 
istered the bastinado, and who now demanded 
payment for the punishment they hod mil t ried 
on their fellow-slaves for an exactly similar offence. 
There was nothing to ho done. J paid, 

II is jdl m different nowadays at the palace* 
The traditional and Ids tod cal etiquette is strictly 
followed on nil State occasions, bat. the organising 
band is felt. The slaves and soldiers arc beauti¬ 
fully dressed. The Court officialit, in their long 
white robes, are politeness itself, and an official 
reception by the present Sultan at his palace is a 
sight worth seeing, In ihe outer courtyards am 
Ins black guards in scarlet and gold, enviilry and 
infantry, and his baud of nuufcriaiis in their 
11 li.iftriN- " Ilf Cpinbow colours. mid till' iiUig 
corridors are fill cm! wii li the palace attendants. In 
the throne-room, seated on n divan, the Sultan 
receives hi- guests, an intelligent affable host. 
It is true the “ surprisesare gone, but the rest 
remains, even to the lions that roar in their 
cages in u comer of (Jin inner garden. The prince* 
are tlie- Ha me, but swept und cleaned and garnished, 
for in the old days only the portion of the great 
buildings actually inhabited by the Sultan was 
kept in repair. 1 visited t iro palaces at Fez and 
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.Mjirrakc^h noim after the abdication of Mulnj 
Halid. t had already seen certain parts of them, 
hnl the present*' -if hundreds of wnan-ii under the 
off! regime—many the widows* and slaves and 
descend ants of dead Sultans—prevented one visit¬ 
ing many of On? courtyard* and building*, On 
ilu> advent of the new regime other Arrangements 
were made for these palace pensioners, much to 
ihnir advantage, and the restoration of the pnluoeg 
wna undertaken, But there wa» much p-wt 
restoring—courtyard after courtyard, where the 
ceilings of the room* had fallen in. and where it 
Wits literally unsafe ti> walk. The imp rend mi that 
the ensemble gave one was that, with the excep¬ 
tion of ftORtc of the oldest and some of the most 
modem parts, tho Bultouu had been terribly 
“ done ” by their builders* and the men responsible 
for tlio upkeep. No doubt this always was ski, 
Tiro Court functionaries and the viziers demanded 
and received OcapmfadoDa —-and what commissions ! 
—on -ill the work done at the palaces, As a rule, 
the decoration in the palaces is in* better than 
that existing in the splendid private residences of 
Fez and Marrakesh, and the workmanship is often 
distinctly inferior. The greater parts of tho ex* 
is ting palaces were constructed by Mulni Hansen, 
the grand! :lh< r -,-f Qie present Multan Muioi Voa.si.-f, 
wlio died in 18&4. He must have destroyed, in 
order to raise th«*o acres and acres of buildings, 
much of what existed previously. Of the palaces 
of former dynasties nothing bat the WBtst ruins 
remains—a few waifs at Fez of the palace of the 
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Merini'Jr-*, and at Marrakesh the groat walls and 
enclosure of what must have been the finest of ail 
Moroccan buildings, the palace of the Sj unlit 1 n 
SuJt.,nn>, whose dynasty came to an end in the 
seventeenth century. Their iiiauaok'tuu. itaring 
from the idsUvnth century, the most ixtautiful 
building lit Morocco, still remains intact as an 
example of perfect Moorish art; and i here Lb no 
doubt, from contemporary descriptions, that the 
neighbouring palace was of unparalleled beauty 
and magnificence. The ground-plan of its great 
courtyard, with its immense water-tanks and its 
fountain'-, can still he dearly traced; while at one 
end, facing a long straight tiled walk between two 
of the great booms, are tin 1 ruins of the Sultan's 
jiudicnt r-, ), inilH)r. a vast n<ptare mom. The wnila 
ere still standing, but the roof has fallen long ago. 
TJn description of ibis palace in the days of its 
glory read* like a page from the 1 Thousand und 
One Nights.’ What, lied taken a century to build 
was destroyed in a day, Hie Saadien dynasty foil, 
and the cruet despot, Mu lui fan mil, seized the 
throne. His first, act was to order the destruction 
of tills famous palace of Ms predeecesots. and the 
great building wa* looted by the soldiery and the 
crowd. Many of the old houses in Marrakesh 
to-day have doorsteps (termed of small columns, 
or [jarts of larger ones, of rare imirbk^—tht' 
remnants of the colonnades that onoe decked this 
magnificent palace of the most intellect mil and 
oiviluHNi dynasty that Morocco over boasted, 
Terhaps the moat noticeable change that has 
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come about in Morocco is in the- attitude of the 
people to medical urn! surgical aid. The Moor 
was often ready in the pant to accept tin* assist¬ 
ance of Enropearj doctors, and had a certain faith 
in their medioinu', but the opportunities acre few. 
The Medical Mini ons at Fez, ami MarruL-b were 
well attended mid rendered great semeca, and 
Uie dootars attached to the Sultan’s Court tmd a 
certain clientele, As a rule, the native’s faith was 
half-hearted, siifitiicut to accept medicines if no 
ihiuge was made, but rarely of the kind that 
irauld pay a fee. Often, too, the medicine was 
not taken, and secretly in Lis inmost heart the 
patient had sometimes far more faith in the good 
that might accrue front the presence of the i loci or 
tlmti from the remedies he recommended. A short 
time since I experienced u good example of this. 
A Moor, a noighlxiur of mine, was very ill with 
typhus fever, and at my recommendation his 
woman-folk summoned an excellent doctor to 
attend him. 1 always accoiujuuiiod the doctor 
on his visits. The man was desperately ill. The 
doctor and I carefully explained to lie women 
how iiis medicines should in) taken* and they 
apparently followed our advice to the letter. 
But one day, arriving unexpectedly at the 
house at the hour hi which the patient should 
have taken his medicine, I sow his wife care¬ 
fully measure the duse into the gliui s and duliber- 
ntely pour it. away, I remained concealed for a 
few moments, and then made my presence known. 

1 fisked if the man had had his medietna Hold- 
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inj» np the bottle and pointing to the- diminu¬ 
tion in i?-, . i.r,:, nts. the woman replied, “ YV-i ; he 
has just taken it.” I told the woman that J had 
seen her throw It away. She showed little or no 
confusion, tint said, 11 Thu doctor 1 * presence is 
sufficient without. liis drug*. His knowledge is 
what is useful — who knows what his drugs con¬ 
tain } “ 1 have experienced many similar cased* 

one that was so ihsurd that it is worth repeating. 
Happening to moot an old native who had a 
terrible sort- on tin* enlf of one of Ills J 

asked him if he would go as an out-patient to 
the hospital to have it treated. He willingly 
osstuiLed, and I wrote on a visiting-card a line 
to the doe tor In charge. The man took the 
card and went Ids way. A day or two later 3 
met him—Jib lug was hound up with a filthy mg. 

I naked him if lie had been to tin- ho-ipitaJ, 

“ No,” he replied, *■ there was no need. Afy leg 
is already better.' 1 I insisted on seeing the 
sore. Cutler the reeking bandage, bound arress 
the open wound, was mv visiting-cord I I asked 
the mmi why he fiat! put it there. “ Your kind¬ 
ness,'’ he said, 11 and the knowledge of the doctor 
to whom it. was addressed is suilirient cure, so I 
applied the card to the sore. Jr is better already.” 

It wasn’t 1/ anything, it. wo* distinctly worse, 
ho T took the old man by force and walked hint up 
to the hospital myself, where lie wn* treated. 
Finding almost instant relief from pant, he followed 
the doctor's advice, and continued his visits until 
his leg wns healed. I attempted to show him the 
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foUhin of hie own idea uf cure, but he would outj' 
reply, '‘Your card min sufficient. Il would have 
got well just. the huuuo if you had allowed jue to 
leave it them 11 

The women were, and firi- still, the moot difti- 
enh. but even in their case .1 great change Itas 

conn I.. isml ti 1 llflh-ui Miss inn to women at 

Ffv.. so udminiMy conducted by two estimuMo 
English—or rather Irish.—Indies Las rendered im- 
inonse service, ft is carious that it is at Test, the 
most fanatic*) of ah the Moroccan cities, that the 
lut^t headway lias been made in this womens 
njudEpgi work. K}*ewlim* there hay I wen a con- 
sidtTfthfe measure of success, but nowhere else, I 
think, have the houses and hearl-s uf the native 
women been so opened to “ 1 ’hristians '" a^ they 
have at the northern capital. Xn great function 
in any of the aristocratic houses is complete if the 
kudfert of the Mrdicul Mission are not present, 
speaking the language with perfect fluency, they 
have succeeded by their good workb—and perhajm 
still more by their good n’liun -—m making thcm> 
solves most justly and most sincerely beloved. 
Part at least of the secret of their metiers ho* h* sn 
wlmt. Is yo wanting, choerfulue^ and Jov* - 

which constitute, after alt, perhaps the moat 
important equipment of real Christianity. 

Formerly the mit-tH of the people were satisfied 
with the healing power of their Shereefa. and with 
the charms uf ihr “ Ihnllm,” or student* <-f re¬ 
ligion. They visited certain holy places, mostly 
tombs, where prayer* were offered. Others, stiff 
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more ignorant, summoned to the bedside of thr^Er 
air Jr, negro dancers and the devotees of the 
“ Ahsaoua ” i |ir< noise of tvliuft' mimic anti 

ehnnt?j should Juivh Ix't'it Auflictt iit to drive away 
nil the rtjinns of .Morocco. At the some time there 
is >i certain lenow ledge of herbs existing amongst 
tin* country people, and many «f the remetfies to 
which they have recourse are by no moans to ho 
despised. Bane*sct&uig is regularly practised, and 
well practised, with splints of wood ami cam*. 

Tiie Moors have long been aware of the modi* 
cimil value of certain hot springs, which are lately 
reeorted to for the cun 1 of skin diseases and other 
maladies common to the country. PftrticulaHy 
In mr>UK are the hot baths of Mtilai Yakoub, not 
far from Fbk, and the benefit derived i- umpirs- 
tienable, I have known natives, scarcely able to 
ride to the spot ami covered with sores, who, aftr-r 
a sojourn of horn twenty to thirty days at this 
spot, have returned healed. 

Apart from the venders of strange medicines 
u lu> can be seen in any of the Moroccan markets, 
with their stock-in-trade act out before them— 
hideous dried animal* and the skins of moth-oaten 
birth predominating—'there are a certain number 
of native doctors. The most renowned are Sheroefs 
from Dades, an oaais situated to the $onth of the 
Great Atlas, Tluvo men pretend to inspired and 
hereditary knowledge, and there is no doubt that 
there frtili exista amongst them itome trace of 
mn'tM learning. They operate f*»r cataract, not 
by removing the cataract, but by dislocating it. 
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by which night is often restored, but. without onv 
la-rtaintv tJiat the cure in more than temporary. 
They arc a ho skilful in removing portions of 
broken skull. There is no nctuul trepanning of 
the boric, but the broken pirl is removed and 
replaced, the scalp having berm opened and drawn 
back by a portion of the dried ahull of a gourd, 
which, overlapping the uninjured part of the skull, 
covers the aperture and protects the brain, Tlic 
f" ' r iIp ia replaced and sewn tip. 

Perhaps the most ingenious practice in use 
amongst the Berber* of the Atlas is the use of the 
large red ant. for closing akin wounds. The art of 
newtng up wounds is known and practised, hut they 
have tin means of disinfecting the material ustd, 
and they state that the stitches, often either ojkjii 
or form, tforea, They therefore employ tin* follow* 
ing method, Holding the two edges of the skin 
thgotber, ao m to leave a little of both edges 
protruding, they apply n living ml ant to the 
wound. The ant doses Ills strong mandibles on 
the skin, and is promptly decapitated with the 
aid of a pair of .scissors. The mandibles remain 
closed, balding the two edges of skin together. 
A* many as four or five of these ** dips ” arc applied 
to a wound of a few inches in length. By the time 
the ant’s head fulls away the Wuimd ha* closed. 
Tim system is in common use in t he At las, mid the 
tiovamor of Marrakesh, H«j Tim mi Ulaoui, toJd 
me that lie insists on his men using it in preference 
t<* sewing, unless the Hewing can In? performed by 
a Luropoan doctor with disinfected material. 
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The Sultans Mulni Abdul Aana and tfulai Halid 
both took iin interest in medicine jind dentistry, 
anil had confidenco in their doctor:., An Engli&h 
dentist, who attended the Judies of the (mince m 
ther reign of the former of these two Sultans, was 
only allowed to work on the mouths of the inmate* 
of the Imperial bimo through a small hole cut 
in the sheet, which entirely enveloped the patient 
u- die mt in the dentist’s choir. So successfully, 
however, did he mend up the teeth of the Judies 
of the palace that the viziers followed suit, and the 
dentUt Imd a busy time. The Minister of "Foreign 
Atbirs sent for me one day,, and after some general 
remarks?, asked mo if I knew the dentist. 1 replied 
that I did. and that he wa* an adept at hip art. 
The Vizier continued that he knew personally 
very little about dentistry, and would [ tell him 
whether every time his wife sneezed it wan neces¬ 
sary to sneeze her new row of upper teeth half 
across the room. I replied that I doubted whetlu-j 
this was an absolute necessity, but I would aak 
the dentist. 1 did so, and the lady’s set of teeth 
was Quickly altered to fit her better. “It in 
wonderful," said I he Vizier to me later on: "alia 
sneezes find sneezes and her teeth never oven 
rattle, n 

In tin? days of Mulai Htffien, Indore the advent 
of a resident physician to the palace, Kaid Mndenn, 
then a young officer, used in dabble in medicine, 
and sfi great wan the confidence that hi inspired 
in r iiu -Suit ah*- e) es that even Hi* Mtijesty allowed 
himself to be treated- Knid Mnclc-an’s knowledge 
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was limited to Lite content* of Lis mnlicinoHClit^t 
ivivt! a book nf explanation**. On "in- oceanion the 
ladies of tliu palm* had been suffering, from indi¬ 
gestion probably, ami at the saute time some dis¬ 
infectant was required for sonic one in the palueo 
who had Iwen injured in an accident. Raid Maclean 
sent the two medicines, with instructions how t hoy 
were to be lined, tint by some mistake the Indies 
s wallowed the com pressed tabloids of perman¬ 
ganate of potass instead of the tonic. Tlie tabloids 
imlrad tnside r but brought on violent attacks of 
sickness, and to the honor of the Sultan and the 
ladies themselves, they began to vomit what ap¬ 
peared to be vast quantities of blood. The more 
sick they were the more terrified they became, and 
in reply to an anxious message. Raid Maclean 
hurried to the palace, 'Hie Sultan was beside 
himself with fear, but an explanation wag forth¬ 
coming, and the indies recovered. 

Mobil Abdul Aziz’s first experience of the two 
of chloroform might easily have led to more* serious 
results. Dr Verrion. his English doctor, had 
Operated on 4 slave under chloroform, and the 
Sultan had Issen present. The operation over. 
His Majesty retired into the palace oinying with 
him a large bottle of the anaesthetic. The doctor 
tried to obt ain posgcatifUl t>f the bottle, but in vain, 
and all he could da wuu to wum His Majesty to I** 
very careful with it. Ho no doubt was, for appa¬ 
rently nobody died; but rumour 1ms it that his 
ladies lay nil over the prince us iivfcnsthlo ns logs 
of wood—for ho had n grand chloroforming evening 
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nil fn hitmdf. Mulai Halid, too, quite appreciated 

the use of chloroform, and insisted on it?* 1 icing 
ndnui list#-red to h lion that wav suffering frutti ovi-r- 
gtowtl toe-nails, Thu lion, whose temper was not 
of the host, took none too kindly to the whole 
operation, which wm$ ( however, eventually imcces$~ 
fully performed, tn the satis!action of Hi* shcrvofiiin 
Majesty. 

Today the people flock in thoiwonds to tin* hos- 
pita In and dispensaries which the french have 
opened throughout, t he length and breadLh of their 
Protectorate. There is yet mom for more medical 
work, for dieeftfse ts rife, btrt what 1ms already 
Ijcen accomplished is admirable. The Moor, who 
would never have thought of accepting the iL-irist- 
unci* of doctor in the old days, now hef ries to the 
nearest dispensary as soon ;ls ho feels id, and any 
man who meets with an accident, in immediately 
taken by hi b follow-workmen to the native hospital. 
Crowds patiently wait their turn in the gardens 
and corrida**, and the women'* days an* almost as 
congested as are those for the men. Whatever may 
bo the people’s teal sentiments toward Europeans, 
tlipir oonfklener in lt (’liristinn ” doctor* is undis- 
pu table. Yet the very people who crowd to the 
flock for medical aid would probably not acknow¬ 
ledge that any change has taken place in their 
views. Tiler don’t realise that only ten years ago, 
even >f the possibilities; had existed, they would 
never have dated to show this out ward resjas't 
for and belief in the skill of the “ infidel" But the 
change has come gradually, and i* mi noticed by 
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those to whom it is owing. The same setjUL'iict of 
mentality in iiotii-eabb- in many other ways, The 
“ universities ,f —mednrsaa—of Fez ami Harrakeah, 
closed for centuries to European*, me non upon 
Oltcc more to the Claristian visitor, who is allowed 
to cuter nndl admin: these genii? of Mom-jab archi¬ 
tect unv Hit religion-, authorities could no longer 
insist on their being kept dosed when they no know- 
lodged that a few centuries ago Christian scholars 
were actually being educated in their precincts, 
so after a little hesitation they decided to permit 
the "medorsaa*' l»eing visited, The authorities 
of tin* Service den Remix-Arts Immediately set 
about tin’ restoration of these architectural master¬ 
pieces. At first the studuuts were shocked at the 
presence of the Chri.tti.in. anti on oriti nf my visits 
Ui the lieautifu) mtdiirsA ” of Ben Youssef at 
Marrakesh, they complained rather bitterly that 
the French architect* were restoring the old work 
and taking liberties with the structure. They 
would rather, they said, have it left alone in its 
tuim'il condition tluui have it tamjH'red with by 
“ uulwlieveis.” 

A year later 1 returned to the “ fflodona.” 
The flium-, or many of them thi- sumo, *rhnliin* 
were there. The Service des Beaux - Arts had 
restored one side of the great courtyard, but 
were waiting for further funds l«sforu beginning 
the rest. Again the scholars com plained, but 
their cornpbiilit Wtti a dUTcrent one^-thc Frenuh 
architects had abandoned their work. VVJiat 
light had they to leave it unfinished t Would I 
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use my uillucuoc to nee that the mtaratioiw were 
continued and completed 1 I reminded them of 
tfic-ir complaint of only ft year ago, and of tlieit 
objection to the work being undertaken at all, 
TLey laughed, and replied* “ Well, you esec, 
yesterday wita yesterday, and lo-day is to-day,” 
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